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75) HIS is the last of these articles 
fl which will relate to letter- 
foundries. With the excep- 
tion of the foundry estab- 
lished in New York in 1810 
by Elihu White, and now 
known as the A. D. Farmer 
& Son Type Founding Com- 
pany, all the typefoundries 
established prior to 1869, 
ia and in existence in 1892, as 

well as several started after 
1869, were purchased by the stock company 
known as the American Type Founders Company. 
My chief object in writing these discursions was 
to assist in preserving the memory of these old- 
time typefoundries; and it may now be interesting 
to observe the results of a consolidation which 
fifteen years ago was a subject of great miscon- 
ception and much controversy. 

On February 8, 1892, the American Type 
Founders Company was incorporated, with a capi- 
tal of $4,000,000 preferred and $5,000,000 com- 
mon stock, and purchased a majority of the 
typefoundries in the United States, thus becoming 
the successor of the eminent houses of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan (established 1796), Cincinnati 
Type Foundry (1817), Boston Type Foundry 
(1817), James Conner’s Sons (1827), Dickinson 
Type Foundery (1839), Marder, Luse & Co., 
(1855), Benton, Waldo & Co. (about 1860), Cen- 
tral Type Foundry (1870), Palmer & Rey (1875), 
Cleveland Type Foundry (1881), and, at a later 
period, George Bruce’s Son & Co. (1813). In 
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addition it became the owner of eleven minor type- 
foundries. With the exception of the Boston, Cen- 
tral and Bruce foundries, which were purchased 
for all cash, the various owners disposed of all 
their interests in their individual foundries for 
part cash and part common stock in the new 
company. 

A formidable competitive opposition was com- 
posed of the stock company of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, established in 1869, members of which 
held controlling interests in four subsidiary stock 
companies known as the Great Western Type 
Foundry, Kansas City; St. Louis Printers’ Sup- 
ply Company, St.. Louis; Great Western Type 
Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry, St. 
Paul. Prior to the incorporation of the American 
Type Founders Company this combination of 
stock companies, ably and cohesively managed, 
was the greatest single factor in the United States 
for merchandizing type and printing materials. 
The other competitors were: A. D. Farmer & Son 
Type Founding Company (1810), Keystone Type 
Foundry (1883), and H. C. Hansen (1872). The 
majority interest in the Farmer Foundry, Messrs. 
Andrew Little and John Bentley, had entered into 
negotiations to sell that foundry to the new com- 
pany when they were stopped by an injunction 
taken out by Aaron D. Farmer and his son, Will- 
iam W. Farmer, and, as the result of further 
negotiations, the Messrs. Farmer purchased the 
interests of Messrs. Little and Bentley. In 1894 
the Inland Type Foundry entered the field, 
strengthening an opposition which has remained 
intact until the present time. A few small short- 
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lived typefoundries have since, from time to time, 
been started; but the conditions of the trade, the 
gradual lessening of the need for local type- 
foundries to supply quick demands for sorts or to 
strengthen fonts, which existed before the Lino- 
type and other machines made publishers less 
dependent on letter-founders, make it improbable 
that any further serious competition will arise. 
The American Type Founders Company was 
the outcome of a competitive price war between 
two Chicago typefounders, which finally involved 
all, resulting in the disintegration of the Type 
Founders’ Association, which, from its first meet- 
ing on June 23, 1854, until its last, in 1888, had 
regulated the prices of types and, incidentally, of 
printing materials. It would bean easy task to show 
that the prices of types have really been largely 
regulated by the prices of metals and of labor, but 
an association was necessary to establish standard 
prices which, by their fairness and stability, would 
benefit equally manufacturer and consumer. The 
fluctuations of prices in 1864, as the Civil War 
was closing, necessitated three meetings of the 
association, and three changes in prices, in Janu- 
ary, May and September. The conflicting inter- 
ests and rivalries of competing members of such 
an association were guarantees to the printers 
that an equitable price-list would be adopted. 
There were in that association men of differing 
degrees of probity, and it was well known to the 
majority that the adoption of prices which would 
afford a too liberal profit would be a sufficient 
temptation for secret price-cutting; so that, if 
equity was not a sufficient reason for fair prices, 
it could be found in self-interest. These associa- 
tions have existed from the earliest periods which 
industrial history records. Unregulated competi- 
tion lowers quality, reduces wages and degrades 
commerce to individual bargaining, in which dis- 
trust, untruthfulness and trickery too often secure 
to those least entitled to them, lower prices and 
better terms than could be secured by those who 
can not descend to such base arguments. The 
secret violations of trade agreements, openly 
entered upon by unprincipled typefounders who 
doubted their own ability to secure a satisfactory 
share of the trade at equal prices with their com- 
petitors, brought on the price war of 1889, and for 
years thereafter the printers did not know what 
prices their competitors were paying for mate- 
rials. In one building in a small city, occupied by 
four competing printers, four different discounts 
were given by one typefounder. A comparison 
of prices by these four men would have convinced 
them of the advantages of equitable fixed prices. 
With fixed prices competition is shifted to quality 
and service; at equal prices those who give best 
value secure the most orders. This kind of com- 
petition, being one of quality and service, is bene- 
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Typefounders’ associations for regulating 
prices have existed from the eighteenth century, 
and so have printers’ associations, but not so con- 


ficial. 


secutively. The first association of printers in 
America for the purpose was the Faustus Associa- 
tion, Boston, 1802, since which time they never 
have been uncommon. The earliest complete and 
systematic price combination among printers is 
recorded in a twenty-four-page price-list issued 
and signed by 134 printing houses in New York 
city, February 11, 1864. Theodore L. De Vinne 
was secretary, and probably was the compiler of 
the price-list now before me. It doubtless was the 
incentive to the publication of Mr. De Vinne’s 
Printei’s Price List, published in 1871 (pp. 459), 
which was one of his first important services to 
the printing trade. The New York printers above 
referred to signed their names under this declara- 
tion: ‘The undersigned, employing printers in 
this city, believe the foregoing scale of 
prices to be fair and equitable, both to the trade 
and the public, and they therefore agree in good 
faith to use all honorable means to make said scale 
the uniform prices for all work executed in this 
city.” It was not those who did the best work, or 
merited the most respect, or who have in the end 
succeeded most who violated the voluntary agree- 
ment to “play fair”? and treat every customer 
alike. 

The plan of consolidating the American type- 
foundries into one company originated in 1890 
with an English syndicate, which proposed to capi- 
talize them at $20,000,000. The bad conditions in 
the trade in that year induced many typefounders 
to favor the offers, but the project failed. The 
prospects of stable prices, with economies in 
manufacture and administration and selling, set 
forth in the prospectus, proved attractive to A. T. 
H. Brower of the Union Type Foundry, Chicago, 
and John Marder, of Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, 
and their combined efforts resulted in the forma- 
tion of the present company. The management of 
the new company remained with a board of direc- 
tors composed largely of the previous owners of 
the foundries, most of whom were retained as 
managers of the foundries of which they had been 
proprietors. 

The first officers were Robert Allison (Frank- 
lin Type Foundry, Cincinnati), president; Will- 
iam B. MacKellar, vice-president; George R. 
Turnbull, treasurer; A. T. H. Brower, secretary; 
John Marder, western general manager, and 
George Frederick Jordan, eastern general man- 
ager. The directors were, in addition to the above 


officers, Joseph W. Phinney, Linn Boyd Benton, 
Henry Barth, John J. Palmer, E. F. C. Young, 
Andrew Hickenlooper, and Cortlandt Parker, Jr. 
Nine were successful typefounders, and four rep- 
resented financial institutions which had recom- 
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mended the stock to their investing clients. 
Although the printers had to deal with the same 
establishments and with the same men in charge 
of them, the sentiment of the press and the print- 
ers was generally adverse to the new company. 
There was at the time a strong political feeling 
against “trusts,” and dire calamities were pre- 
dicted as the result of their formation. Now the 
truth is that the gentlemen who were trying to 
manage the new company had been the most popu- 
lar men in the trade when they did business under 
their own signs, and no one who knew them would 
believe that they intended to oppress any one; 
nevertheless, they were badly advised to make a 
contract to buy the entire product of printers’ 
brass for making rules, and thus prevent their 
competitors from getting any, with the result that 
the printers who bought the inferior substitutes 
their competitors were compelled to use were 
injured. This brass contract was the sole attempt 
to create a monopoly, and it turned out to be a 
great burden to the company, which could not dis- 
pose of the product, and was ultimately glad to let 
its competitors have all the printers’ brass they 
would buy. The fierce criticism of the brass con- 
tract and the clamor raised by the competitors 
rattled the management, and in an attempt to allay 
the furore it issued a reduced price-list of body 
types which effectively gave away all the profits on 
two-thirds of its output. This reduction, instead 
of steadying prices, increased the demoralization, 
and for three years longer the printers were, on 
the average, buying types and printing materials 
at cost and sometimes below cost. 

Never did a company need good management 
more and never was a company less ably managed 
than the American Type Founders Company dur- 
ing its first two years. It was put on the defensive; 
its foundries ceased to progress; it had no policy 
and no head; there was a disposition to cultivate 
the local interests of each foundry rather than the 
general interest of the whole company. The 
progressive spirit which had animated the indi- 
vidual foundries was inert, and little was done to 
bring out new type-faces or specimen books. Add 
to these incapacities a lack of free capital and of 
borrowing capacity and the business depression 
following the panic of 1893, and it is not surpris- 
ing that many saw no solution other than the 
appointment of a receiver. In the second year 
John Marder succeeded A. T. H. Brower as secre- 
tary, an office which at that time was in its power 
almost equal to that of a general manager, and he 
adopted a conservative policy. For months the 
chief resource of the company was the credit of a 
few of its directors, whose indorsement gave cur- 
rency to its notes, Messrs. Marder, Benton, Barth, 
Phinney and Allison being the directors who thus 
lent their personal credit or funds. These per- 
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sonal indorsements and loans alone saved the com- 
pany from insolvency. The failure to pay divi- 
dends, contrasted with the too glowing promises 
of the prospectus, created dissatisfaction among 
the general investors, and an opposition was 
organized during the summer of 1894 whose 
object was to oust the management and to make 
James A. St. John, a non-stockholder, general 
manager. When affairs were at their seemingly 
most hopeless juncture Robert W. Nelson, one of 
the founders of the American Press Association 
and principal owner of the Thorne Typesetting 
Machine Company, having sold his Thorne inter- 
ests to the type company and being its largest 
creditor, studied the situation and having confi- 
dence in the type industry, properly managed, 
purchased an important interest, was elected a 
member of the board of directors, and became the 
largest endorser of its notes. Although an unsala- 
ried director, Mr. Nelson gave his time for months 
preceding the stockholders’ meeting of 1894 to 
save the company. He knew that the directors 
were hardworking, conscientious men, anxious to 
do their duty to the stockholders, but that an abil- 
ity different from typefounding ability was needed 
to successfully operate so large a concern. The 
chief danger of so-called “‘ trusts” or large com- 
panies is the scarcity of men competent to manage 
them. Boards of directors, composed of men each 
competent to successfully manage a smaller busi- 
ness, generally prove collectively incompetent to 
successfully manage businesses which cover a 
continent. The American Type Founders Com- 
pany was a headless corporation. Mr. Nelson suc- 
ceeded in forming a coalition with the leading men 
of the opposition. This was done so adroitly that 
the newspapers on the morning after the annual 
meeting of 1894 reported that the old manage- 
ment had been ousted; but the new directors, 
acting with the old directors who held over, elected 
John E. Searles president, as Mr. Nelson had 
planned, and Mr. Nelson general manager with 
extensive powers. The directors holding over or 
elected in October, 1894, were John E. Searles, 
president; Robert M. Janney, vice-president; 
Robert W. Nelson, general manager; Benjamin 
Kimball, general counsel; George Frederick Jor- 
dan, Henry Barth, Linn Boyd Benton, A. T. H. 
Brower, Joseph W. Phinney, Edward F. C. Young, 
Edward D. Candee, Charles S. Conner, William B. 
MacKellar, John Gill, and Monroe Smith. Of 
these eight represented the acquired typefoundries 
and seven the general investors. 

Under Mr. Nelson’s administration the anti- 
trust clamor, shrewdly instigated and cleverly 
maintained by interested competitors, was ignored, 
and he proceeded to reassume the leadership in 
tvpemaking and merchandizing which belonged to 
the new company as the successor of the oldest 
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and most famous American letter-foundries. The 
various managers of these foundries, who had pre- 
viously owned them, were, however, slow to appre- 
ciate the changes in their status from proprietors 
to employees. The public was to a great extent 
justified by this attitude, and the persistent sub- 
ordination of the new company’s name to the old- 
time local designations, in believing that the 
former owners were still in control of the local 
properties. This belief fostered the idea that the 
company was in reality a trust, administering indi- 
vidual properties for joint benefit, and that a 
reversion of the various foundries to their original 
owners might be effected if the objects of the 
alleged trust were not attained. The fact is that 
every original owner had parted absolutely with 
ownership and was no more a proprietor than any 
of the numerous investors in the company’s stock 
who had never seen a piece of type. As a com- 
pany owning twenty-two branches under one act 
of incorporation, with one board of directors and 
about thirteen hundred shareholders, it was no 
more a fair subject for criticism than a combina- 
tion of five incorporated companies owned by 
about a score of stockholders and governed by the 
members of the parent corporation, which manu- 
factured all the type sold by the five companies. 
It was one of the humors of the trade fifteen years 
ago that the first absolute irrevocable combination 
of type merchants formed in America should so 
fiercely assail another combination. If there was 
any culpability in combining several businesses 
under one management one was as blamable as the 
other. If either was a monopoly, that was truly a 
democratic monopoly in which, before the incor- 
poration, the net profits of these twenty-two busi- 
nesses purchased by the American Type Founders 
Company were divided among less than a hundred 
proprietors, while after incorporation the profits 
were distributed among several hundred. Never- 
theless, the misconception prevailed and to some 
extent injured the new company. Two years after 
it started, the American Type Founders Company 
was practically created, and its component parts 
subordinated to it when Mr. Nelson, a few weeks 
after becoming its general manager, ordered the 
old local sign boards to be removed and the name 
of the new company to be put up instead. 

It is a pleasing duty to record that for the past 
seven years the trade animosities of 1892-98 have 
been forgotten. Harmony in personal relations 
now prevails, and this good feeling among Ameri- 
can typefounders is a guarantee that the methods 
and manners of the so-called “ anti-trust ” period 
will never again be descended to. 

Mr. Nelson’s administration took control at 
a time when the company, after two years of 
unprofitable business, was heavily in debt, and in 
a period of great financial depression. Notwith- 


standing these unfavorable conditions he started 
an advertising campaign of a vigor and extent 
unprecedented in typemaking annals, with the 
purpose of familiarizing the printers with the 
name of the new company. He kept printing- 
presses at work night and day producing carloads 
of specimen books and catalogues. A less cour- 
ageous manager would have curtailed expendi- 
tures under the circumstances, but it was neces- 
sary to success to make the company a leader and 
to regain the lost prestige. The company owned 
several patents for labor-saving inventions for 
typemaking, but few of these machines were in 
use, the various foundries being equipped with 
less effective machinery. It was decided to 
reéquip the foundries as speedily as new machines 
could be made in the company’s machine shops in 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia. These improve- 
ments not only involved large expenditures but 
seriously depreciated the value of the equipment 
which the company had started with. It was the 
policy of substituting expensive new labor-saving 
equipments for dearly purchased assets in the face 
of a financial situation that compelled heavy bor- 
rowing that made the American Type Founders 
Company the successful and valuable property it is 
to-day. 

Foresight, a definite policy energetically car- 
ried out, liberal expenditures to secure permanent 
economies, extensive and effective advertising, an 
insistance on everything done conforming to the 
highest standard of quality, were the character- 
istics discovered in Mr. Nelson’s administration, 
and these earned for him the confidence of the 
stockholders, and induced them almost unani- 
mously to agree to a readjustment of the capital 
stock, which was effected in 1896 by retiring the 
preferred stock and reducing the capital stock 
from $9,000,000 to $4,000,000, and the issuance of 
bonds for $1,000,000, which were sold to provide 
working capital and were largely taken by the 
stockholders. 

In 1898 the first earned dividend was declared 
at the rate of four per cent per annum, and at that 
rate dividends have since been regularly paid on 
the common stock. In 1901 there was a further 
issue of $2,000,000 of seven per cent preferred 
stock to provide further capital for the rapidly 
growing business. That issue was a success, all 
the stock selling at par, and the quarterly divi- 
dends of 1°, per cent have been regularly paid. 
These financial operations were managed by Mr. 
Nelson who, in 1901, had been elected president as 
well as general manager. At the time of the Balti- 
more fire credits of over $300,000 were immedi- 
ately given to the burned-out printers, and within 
a few months after the San Francisco disaster 
the credits to printers whose plants had been 
destroved exceeded $600,000. Many printing 
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firms in both cities would have been unable to 
resume if this prompt assistance had not been 
offered. The promises of the original properties 
have been ultimately realized, with the exception 
that the profits have been much less than pre- 
dicted. 

In 1903 Mr. Nelson’s manufacturing policy 
was completed by the erection in Jersey City of a 
central typefoundry, by far the largest in the 
world, equipped with the latest improved machines 
and appliances, in which nearly all the general 
type-faces of the company are made. Although 
typefoundries are still operated in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, the Jersey City foundry has in 1907 
exceeded its estimated maximum output by twenty 
per cent, and an extension is now being built which 
will enable the company to increase the present 
output fifty per cent. 

In 1907 the officers of the American Type 
Founders Company are: Robert W. Nelson, presi- 
dent and general manager; Robert M. Janney, 
vice-president; Joseph W. Phinney, assistant 
general manager; Morris H. Smith, treasurer; 
John T. Murphy, secretary, a well-earned promo- 
tion given in 1896 to an able young man who 
entered the company’s service in the capacity of 
stenographer; and Benjamin Kimball, general 
counsel. The directors are Joseph W. Phinney, 
Linn Boyd Benton, Walter S. Marder, H. O. Barth 
(recently succeeding his late lamented father, 
Henry Barth), Charles S. Conner, and A. T. H. 
Brower, all typefounders; and Benjamin Kimball, 
Robert W. Nelson, Robert M. Janney, George 
Cleveland, Charles B. Whiting, W. W. Witmer, E. 
R. Hoyt, and Charles R. Forrest, representing the 
numerous general investors. The Typographic 
Department, which is responsible for the issue of 
specimen books, catalogues and other advertising 
matter, is in charge of Frank B. Berry, formerly 
one of the owners of the Cleveland Type Foundry 
and afterward manager of the Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati branches; and the typographic style of the 
company’s printing, done in a perfectly appointed 
printing-office in the Jersey City factory, is super- 
vised by Wadsworth A. Parker, a one-time II]linois 
printer, whose typographical art has influenced 
the work of thousands of American printers. L. 
B. Benton is in charge of the general manufactur- 
ing, Morris Benton of the type-designing depart- 
ment, Walter S. Marder of the business between 
branches, and William F. Capitain is superinten- 
dent of the typefoundry department in Jersey City. 

The company has branches in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Denver, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Vancouver, 


Los Angeles and San Francisco. The foreign 
business extends to every country in the world. 
The products of the company are marketed in 
Mexico, Cuba and Central and South America by 
the National Paper and Type Company, in which 
the company is a large stockholder and of which 
Mr. Nelson is president. 

In 1907 the foundries competing with the 
American Type Founders Company are the same 
as in 1894, and all have progressed in extent of 
business and merit of product. The companies 
and branches subsidiary to Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler have increased from four to eight, known 
as Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; 
St. Louis Printers’ Supply Company, St. Louis; 
Minnesota Type Foundry, St. Paul; Great West- 
ern Type Foundry, Omaha; Barnhart Type 
Company, New York; Barnhart Type Foundry 
Company, Dallas; Southern Printers’ Supply 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Pacific Printers’ 
Supply Company, Seattle. The Keystone Type 
Foundry of Philadelphia has branch houses in 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. The Inland Type Foundry of St. Louis 
has branch houses in New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. H. C. Hansen Type Foundry of 
Boston has a branch house in New York. A. D. 
Farmer Type Founding Company has a branch 
house in Chicago. The American Type Founders 
Company operates seven letter-foundries, and 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Inland Type Foun- 
dry, Keystone Type Foundry, A. D. Farmer & 
Son Type Founding Company and H. C. Hansen 
one each. The Western Type Foundry of St. Louis 
has just entered the field. 

Robert Wickham Nelson was born in Gran- 
ville, Washington county, New York, September 
20, 1851. His parents were of old American 
lineage and British descent, his ancestors settling 
in Norwich, Connecticut, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. His father had learned the jew- 
eler’s trade, but became a clergyman and farmer. 
After receiving a public-school education, with a 
little final polish in the Union School of Schenec- 
tady, the subject of this sketch became a druggist’s 
assistant, until at the age of twenty he went to 
Chicago, where he engaged in merchandizing. 
When he was twenty-six he purchased a second- 
hand printing outfit which he set up in Braidwood, 
Will county, Illinois, and started the Braidwood 
Phoenix. Since that time (1877) he has been con- 
stantly engaged in business related to printing. 
That the beginning in Braidwood was small is 
shown by the following copy of the original bill of 
sale, which is inserted here to point the moral that 
a successful career may be started with very little 
cash or material as a stepping-stone, provided the 
proper kind of man is behind it. 
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Robert W. Nelson, of Braidwood, Ill. Bought of Lewis 
Kenyon, of Dwight, Ill.: The following described goods 
and chattels, to wit: One Washington Hoe hand press, one 
Gordon job press, three pairs cases bourgeois type, one 
pair cases brevier type, one pair cases nonpareil type, 
twenty-four fonts metal type, six fonts wood type, two 
imposing-stones, one office desk, and all the type and mate- 
rials pertaining to the printing business (being the same 
as bought by me at the sale on chattel mortgage executed 
by Jacob H. Warner on the twenty-third day of May, 
1872). 

Received payment in full, as follows: Cash in hand 
$50, one note payable in six months, one note payable in 
nine months, one payable in twelve months, and one pay- 
able January 1, 1879. The three first-mentioned notes 
being each for the sum of $100 and the last note, due 
January 1, 1879, for the sum of $200, all bearing interest 
at the rate of ten per cent per annum.— LEWIS KENYON. 

There were four Phoenixes in Will county and 
one in Cook county, eight-page weeklies, seven 
pages being uniform in all of them, and those were 
printed at Joliet by James H. Ferriss. George F. 
Seeley printed one page at Lockport; Frank H. 
Hall, now manager of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, 
printed another at Wilmington, and other pages 
were printed in Plainfield and Lamont, Cook 
county. None of these now exist, but out of this 
association the firm of Nelson, Ferriss & Co. was 
developed, which started the Joliet Daily News, 
which still continues to prosper under the owner- 
ship of James H. Ferriss, H. E. Baldwin and 
George F. Seeley. In 1881 Mr. Nelson returned to 
Chicago and started Nelsen’s Ready Print. While 
so engaged he made the valuable acquaintance of 
Major O. J. Smith, then proprietor of the Chicago 
Express, and with him and G. W. Cummings 
founded the well-known American Press Associa- 
tion in 1882. Major Smith was the president and 
managed the business and editorial departments ; 
R. W. Nelson was vice-president and started and 
had the general management of the various 
branches; G. W. Cummings was secretary and 
treasurer, and W. S. Cappelar, now owner of the 
Mansfield (Ohio) Daily News, was one of the origi- 
nal directors. This company was immediately 
successful. Mr. Nelson opened branches in Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Buffalo, St. 
Paul and Des Moines. In most of these he per- 
sonally superintended the installation of plant and 
made the first plates and contracted with most of 
its first customers for a daily news service. The 
whole method was novel and operators had to be 
instructed. He invented and patented the base 
and plateholder used by the company, and with 
characteristic enterprise and energy contributed 
his full share to a remarkable success, visiting 
nearly every newspaper office in the wide territory 
covered by the branches named above. Major 
Smith still remains at the head of the American 
Press Association, which is capitalized at $1,600,- 
000, and has extended its operations all over the 
United States. Major Smith is a man of great 


executive ability, and from him Mr. Nelson 
received his first lessons in that rare quality. In 
1885 Mr. Nelson made a three months’ visit to 
England in the interests of the American. Press 
Association. In 1886 he became interested in the 
Thorne Typesetting Machine, withdrew from his 
connection with the American Press Association, 
started the Thorne Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, and commenced to manufacture in Hartford, 
Connecticut. From a monetary point of view this 
was a mistake, but, nevertheless, the Thorne (and 
its successor, the Simplex) is the only machine 
ever successfully put on the market for composing 
foundry types, over one thousand being now in use. 
The introduction of the Linotype in 1889 pre- 
vented the Thorne machine from realizing the san- 
guine expectations of Mr. Nelson, as in 1886 the 
Linotype was unknown and therefore could not 
enter into his calculations. In 1887 Mr. Nelson 
exhibited the Thorne machine in London and sold 
a number to influential publications, among them 
being the Manchester Guardian and Dublin Free- 
man’s Journal. 

Success, we see, had followed every under- 
taking with which Mr. Nelson has been connected 
in connection with the printing trades. In 1896 
when the Thorne Typesetting Machine Company 
was at the height of its success the American Type 
Founders Company was in its worst estate. Sev- 
eral gentlemen who were alarmed at the prospect 
saw the necessity of a change of management, and 
induced Mr. Nelson to purchase an interest and 
become a director. The Thorne Typesetting 
Machine Company, which was one of the largest 
purchasers of type, formed an alliance with the 
American Type Founders Company and later on 
united with the Cox Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, in which members of the company of Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler owned a controlling 
interest, under the title of The Unitype Company. 
Some changes were made in the machine, and it 
was renamed the Simplex. I have related some of 
the labors of Mr. Nelson by which the American 
Type Founders Company was rescued from finan- 
cial disaster. He has given his entire time and 
great labor to develop that company and to make 
it worthy of the support of the printers. The 
printers have benefited by his enterprise and lib- 
eral and able management as a manufacturer; the 
stockholders of his company have benefited by his 
successful financial management. 

R. W. Nelson is an executive genius, born to 
lead and to instill energy and successful enthusi- 
asm in his associates and subordinates. His busi- 
ness policy is broad and far-seeing. In all the 
social and political movements with which he has 
from time to time identified himself he has invari- 
ably been a leader, because he insists upon prog- 
ress and is never deterred by hard work. Modest 




















and democratic in his manners, his leadership has 
always been one of harmony. Avoiding the labors 
of detail he has, with the assistance of the secre- 
tary, John T. Murphy, perfected a system of 
statistics and accounts which gives him and the 
directors knowledge at a minute’s notice of every 
important transaction in every branch of the com- 
pany. His broad spirit, good humor and absolute 
truthfulness and square dealing have given him 
an influence with competitors which has been 
invariably used to maintain clean, fair and impar- 
tial dealings with the printers. He has proved 
that strenuous competition is not incompatible 
with harmonious personal relations among com- 
petitors. 

In concluding the comments on typefounding 
which have appeared during the past year, I wish 
to do justice to the efficient progressiveness and 
enterprise with which the typefounders of Amer- 
ica have served the printers. The types and mate- 
rials now made are greatly superior to those of 
twenty years ago, in every respect, in design 
and in mechanical detail. The types and mate- 
rial are more efficient and economical, because 
more labor-saving. The reforms in typemaking, 
the point system of bodies, the unit system of 
widths, the standardization of line, have unques- 
tionably resulted in great economies to the users 
of the types, but entirely at the expense of the 
makers. The adoption of the point system 
involved remelting hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of old body type, causing the loss of 
all the labor cost, loss of interest and depreciation 
of the metal value, without increasing the profit 
on the new type made to take the place of the old. 
Similar losses were incurred in introducing the 
standard lining system. Before the corporations 
organized respectively by the Barnharts, the 
American, Keystone, and Inland companies estab- 
lished their numerous branches the printers had 
to buy their materials in a few of the larger cities; 
now every section of the country has equal facili- 
ties of supply from well-located branches, and the 
printer of Dallas, Seattle, Los Angeles and a score 
or more of lesser centers of population is as well 
catered to as the printer in New York or Chicago. 
The big companies have benefited the lesser centers 
and the small towns even more than the greater cit- 
ies. The most perfect printing is that issued by the 
tvpefounders in their specimen books and speci- 
men sheets. This excellence is a real benefit to the 
printers, and elevates the standard of typography. 
The earnings of the companies engaged in letter- 
founding (and all are incorporated companies, 
except H. C. Hansen’s) are matters of record, 
which prove conclusively that the net profits are 
moderate and affords the best evidence that prices 
are fair. Typemaking is a business of infinite 
detail, requiring highly skilled and experienced 
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workmen and expert overseers; the erratic 
requirements of the printing-offices necessitates 
carrying a large stock, much of which moves 
slowly; the expenses. of cataloguing and advertis- 
ing are unavoidably, heavy; the line of credit 
required by the printers is enormous; the business 
is distinctly retail in character, made up of a multi- 
plicity of small orders, with few large ones — all 
these causes explain why the ultimate profit in 
letter-founding has never been great. 
(To be continued.) 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE PROOFROOM. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


=)N almost any kind of work the begin- 
ner is almost sure to find words that 
he has never seen before, and as he 
goes on from one kind to another he 
will find this difficulty increasing 
rather than diminishing in quantity. 
It can make no real difference to the 
proofreader whether the words are pronounced 
correctly or not, if they are pronounced in some 
way so that he can not fail to know what they are. 
If he is possessed of a sensitive ear that is offended 
by mispronunciation, and is not such a crank as to 
frighten the youngster by growling at him —as 
only too many are — he will correct them in a help- 
ful way. A beginner, or any copy-reader, will do 
well to make the most of such help, for all such 
learning will add to his equipment for the work 
he has undertaken, and be a great aid toward 
advancement. Almost every proofreader has 
some peculiarities in his way of working, and this 
fact shows plainly in connection with pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation. The best thing a copy- 
holder can do for his own interest is to catch these 
peculiarities as quickly and effectually as possible 
and conform to them, whether they involve what 
seems positively erroneous or not; for that is the 
surest way to get the work done right and to 
secure the friendship of the proofreader. Friendly 
feeling between the proofreader and his assistant 
is valuable to both of them. 

A good illustration occurs in the remembrance 
of an occurrence. A young lady was reading copy 
to the writer, and came to the name Penelope. 
She read it in three syllables — Pen-e-lope, and 
was told that it should be Pe-nel-o-pe, four sylla- 
bles; but, instead of merely listening and learn- 
ing, she insisted that her way was right, because 
it was what her high-school teacher taught her, 
and that teacher knew all such things perfectly. 
She was told that she must be mistaken about her 
teacher telling her that, and had a good cry over 
it. But the next day she said she had met the 
teacher and told her of it, and had been well 
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laughed at, with the assurance that the teacher 
had never told any one to pronounce the name in 
three syllables. Young people get many impres- 
sions in their school life that cling persistently 
afterward, and the mere fact that some of these 
impressions are not right is one of the hardest 
obstacles to the learning of the things that are 
right. Moreover, right and wrong are not always 
clearly distinguishable as such, and the words are 
often only relatively proper—that is, what a 
commanding officer (in this case the proofreader) 
says is right for his subordinate (the copy- 
reader) to do, that the subordinate should do 
while under the direction of the one who says it. 


FAKE NEWS. 


What was the most amazing newspaper “ scoop” ever 
made? asks the London Daily Chronicle. A correspondent 
plumps for an achievement which had nothing to do with 
Fleet street. It happened over seventy years ago in New 
York, and sprang from an imaginative editor. His paper 
wanted a fillip. So he made some discoveries about the moon 
and wrote out the details. The article purported to describe 
discoveries made by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and related by him to the Edinburgh Journal. Sir 
John was then at the Cape with a new telescope. The story 
ran that his telescope had revealed everything on the sur- 
face of the moon, and had discovered inhabitants, houses, 
soil, crops, animals, and modes of living. Every one 
believed this story, and every one bought the Sun to read 
about it. Rival papers were completely deceived. One of 
them said Sir John had added a stock of knowledge to the 
present age that would immortalize his name, and place it 
high on the page of science. Others claimed to have 
received the news as soon as the Sun did, but asserted that 
it had until now been crowded out. Another stated that it 
had read in an Edinburgh scientific journal an account of 
discoveries by Sir John Herschel, discoveries that filled the 
editor, so he said, with “ unspeakable emotions of pleasure 
and astonishment.” Finally a contemporary exposed the 
hoax, but the Sun had made its reputation, and had to 
introduce steam power into its printing-office in order to 
keep up with the demand for copies. Another most start- 
ling newspaper “scoop,” writes a correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, was made quite accidentally a few years 
ago by the editor of a London newspaper, who was firmly 
convinced that its special news was being used by other 
dailies. He therefore had a cable from Italy concocted, 
recording the assassination of King Humbert, who was not 
killed until about two years later. It was put into type, 
with a startling headline, and proofs were allowed to lie 
about the office during the evening, so that the traitor in 
the camp might use them. Next morning, strange to say, 
the only paper to publish the story was a country one, 
owned by the London daily that had set the trap. Between 
the two offices was a special wire, and it was the duty of 
the sub-editor in charge of the London end of this wire to 
see that all important news was sent to the newspaper in 
the provinces. Receiving no warning that the Humbert 
message was bogus, he sent it on as important news. Mr. 
Robert Barr, when a gay journalist in America, must have 
seized the record as the purveyor of “ spoof” news. One 
evening he remembered that he had seen the Ice Palace at 
Montreal. What was the most astounding thing that could 
happen to that Ice Palace? “It shall be burnt,” said Rob- 
ert Barr. And the description of the burning of the Mon- 
treal Palace “sold” the American Continent. 
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IMPRESSION. 

NO, II.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 

HILE unquestionably the unyielding 
metal base, as shown in last month’s 
article, is the ideal mount for half- 
tones and electrotypes, it will still be 
found in regular practice that wood 

<f- bases of all shapes and conditions are 
= of necessity kept in service. And as 
the pressman must be prepared to handle every- 
thing that comes to him, let us consider the meth- 
ods by which good impressions may be secured 
from such imperfect blocks. 

Evidently all the work that can be intelligently 
done on any given form to aid in securing a level 
impression before the form goes on the press, by 
just that much decreases the idle time of the press. 
And as a modern cylinder press represents a snug 
investment in itself, its productiveness should be 
increased in every reasonable way. 

Hence it is the writer’s contention that make- 
ready proper must begin in the composing-room — 
the stoneman, if given the opportunity, being the 
one to detect and remedy many of the defects 
which might later prove of great annoyance and 
delay to the pressman. In particular let the stone- 
man test all blocks as to their being level, type-high 
and trimmed square on all edges, for by attention 
to these essential details his own labors will be 
correspondingly lightened. But in all these mat- 
ters let him work in harmony with the pressman, 
for there are many details wherein each may con- 
sult the other to good advantage, and nothing is 
gained by an attitude of fault-finding and captious 
criticism between these important departments. 

Comparatively few printing-offices have an 
electrotype foundry as an adjunct, but of course in 
such shops the foundry is supposed to see that only 
perfect new blocks are delivered to the printing 
rooms. But even at the best, many lots of blocked 
plates are held in storage for a time, and when got- 
ten out for use, are found more or less “ out of 
shape,” and must have some degree of skilled 
attention before they are ready to be printed from. 

And right here let me urge the importance of a 
few good tools to the shop having no foundry of its 
own. A stout, well-lighted work bench, with a 
solid iron slab, a vise, shute-board and plane, type- 
high gage, blocking hammer, nail set, plyers, etc., 
will be found dividend-payers, and particularly if 
the stoneman in charge is a true mechanic. To the 
above might be added a circular saw and a trim- 
mer, or one of the excellent combination machines 
now on the market; and possibly a shaving 
machine, this latter being necessary in reducing to 
type-high the not infrequent plate which by 
absorption of moisture, etc., is found to be over 
height. 
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Then if in subsequent operations good com- 
mon sense be employed, the results will be satis- 
factory to all concerned. For unless the workman 
uses his brains, and carefully thinks his way along 
through his work, he has no reason to expect to 
attain any degree of proficiency in his calling. 
While individual opinions will always differ as to 
the best methods of doing things, the reasons for 
doing them are always identical, and results are 
what we are striving after. 

So let us consider in detail a few of the essen- 
tials to a good impression, having in mind that 
many pressmen must of necessity take all forms as 
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If it be found that certain blocks are warped 
or twisted out of shape, and new, level blocks are 
not to be had, considerable skill will be found 
necessary in manipulating these old blocks so that 
they may lay flat and immovable. For of all abomi- 
nations on a press, a rocking block is about the 
worst. If it carries an original half-tone or an 
electrotype of one, the edges are sure to commence 
to “ blacken ” even in a run of but a few hundred 
impressions, and this in spite of all the care that 
may be taken in preparing the overlay. If neces- 
sary, the offending block is often benefited by 
“ scoring ” to the depth of half an inch or more on 





EPISODES IN PUPPY LIFE. 
Photos by A. M. Ellsworth, Prescott, Arizona. 


they come, with no opportunity for previous cor- 
rection of defects. 

Whether a form be part type and part plates 
or otherwise, the first and most essential matter is 
to see that it lies firmly on the press bed. A 
“springy ” form is the most deceitful proposition 
that can be contemplated, and must be avoided at 
all cost. Many times it will be found necessary to 
loosen all quoins and lock the chase on the bed and 
then relock the form. Tapping it lightly with 
mallet and planer will! quickly reveal to the expe- 
rienced ear whether it is solidly on the bed or not, 
and it may be found necessary to change the furni- 
ture or possibly trim squarely some out-of-shape 
block to accomplish the desired end. 


the back with a saw. Cutting diagonally to the 
grain of the wood will usually give the best results, 
and sometimes it will be necessary to partially fill 
the saw “kerf” or channel with a thin strip of 
wood after sawing, to prevent the block being 
forced out of shape by the lock-up pressure. 

There is a limit to the amount of work which 
can economically be done on old blocks, and often 
it is materially less expensive to have the plate 
reblocked entire. In such instances it is often pos- 
sible to leave out most of the blocking screws or 
brads until the pressman has had an opportunity 
to underlay the plate, placing the underlay where 
it belongs — between the plate and the base. 

And here let a word be spoken as to the prac- 
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tice of underlaying wooden blocks, a practice 
which is unquestionably carried to extremes in 
many offices. As an “ awful example” the writer 
was privileged the other day to examine the under- 
lay (so called) taken from a block in a trade pub- 
lication sent in for presswork and binding only. 
This block was evidently never type-high, but to 
bring it up the pressman had used ten or twelve 
patches of paper, including French folio and tis- 
sue. These last were put on in spots not larger 
than a dime, and how any sane person could have 
expected their influence to have been felt through 
the stiff wood base really passes understanding. 
In reality the block was low in the center, and this 
“wad” of an underlay, placed mostly under the 
center of the block, made it rock perceptibly. 

Avoid such underlaying as this and let your 
underlays below the block be confined to broad 
effects, taking particular pains to see that the 
underlay does not give a rocking effect, and save 
your finer work for the overlay proper. 

Whenever possible, put the underlay between 
the plate and its base, for the relatively. thin metal 
will be found very sensitive, and low spots or solids 
can be “ touched up” very advantageously. Par- 
ticularly will this aid in handling vignetted half- 
tones, either originals or electrotypes, although 
the writer is of the belief that “turning down” 
the edges of vignettes has often been carried to an 
extreme. 

While the work of taking a plate off its block 
is rather a difficult operation, requiring care and 
skill to prevent damaging the plate, it is often a 
saving of time to do this, so as to place the under- 
lay where it belongs. Usually it is advisable to 
tack on the plate lightly after the first underlay is 
put in place, with the expectation that additional 
work can be done to advantage before the plate is 
finally renailed in readiness for the run. 

Where the nature of the work will allow it, 
screws should be used instead of brads for attach- 
ing the plate to its base; and by a little special 
planning the foundry can fit up the plate for a full 
quota of such screws, but only put in a few at first, 
leaving the balance to be put in on the press, after 
underlaying. 

Of course the pressman must be guided in all 
these various operations by the condition of the 
plates, the allowance of time for make-ready, etc., 
but if it be true that “well lathered is half- 
shaved,” certain it is that “‘ well underlayed is half 
made ready.” 

Naturally the underlaying of plates when 
working on patent blocks or metal bases is a much 
simpler operation, although none the less effective, 
and many times the skilled workman will be sur- 
prised at the relatively slight amount of “ patch- 
ing up” needed after the underlaying has been 
thoroughly done. 


Another class of blocks develops troublesome 
soft spots, which give down during the run, even 
though apparently perfect at the start, especially 
if there are plates with heavy “solids” mounted 
thereon. The so-called Cuban mahogany, a favor- 
ite wood with many electrotypers, seems particu- 
larly liable to this defect, although cherry, beech 
and birch are by no means perfect. In such cases 
an underlay between plate and block is almost the 
only remedy where a new block is not readily 
obtainable. 

In conclusion let us again urge the necessity 
for thoroughness in all the operations preliminary 
to the commencement of overlaying proper, for 
nowhere could there be a more apt application of 
the proverb that “‘ once well done is twice done,”’ 
and the pressman striving for a thoroughly satis- 
factory impression can not expect to achieve it 
without taking pains. 





NEW APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 

According to Consul Frank W. Mahin, of Nottingham, 
in the Consular Reports, a firm at Lincoln engaged exten- 
sively in the manufacture of agricultural and other 
machinery has introduced a variation of the apprentice- 
ship system which is attracting wide attention and favor- 
able comment, concerning which he writes: 

“The rule in this country is to bind a boy for seven 
years, from the age of fourteen to twenty-one, during 
which period he leads a narrow, treadmill life. The Lin- 
coln firm, however, takes apprentices at any age between 
fifteen and twenty-two — one inducement to this change 
being the expectation that boys of sixteen to eighteen will 
have had a good school education and will therefore be bet- 
ter fitted than a boy at fourteen to master the trade. To 
encourage boys at sixteen to eighteen years to become 
apprentices, the same wages will be paid them as if they 
had begun at fifteen. 

“ But the most important part of the Lincoln firm’s new 
apprenticeship system is to give all deserving apprentices a 
varied shop experience, and to supplement the shop work 
with courses of instruction bearing directly thereon. By 
combining mental training with shop work it is believed 
that more intelligent workmen will be evolved than under 
the old system. The general scheme is thus outlined: 

“ Apprentices will be moved from one class of work to 
another at the discretion of the firm. Diligence, skill and 
proficiency will be held to constitute a claim for trans- 
ference to another class of work. Keeping a boy on routine 
work simply because he has become skillful at it will, so far 
as possible, be avoided. 

“ All apprentices are under a superintendent, whose 
sole duties are to supervise, teach, promote and advise. 
The firm maintains its own school in the works, and all 
apprentices can attend classes free; books and utensils 
are provided by the firm. Officials of the firm take part in 
the work of teaching the apprentices, and in general deal 
with subjects in which they are specialists. It is among 
the duties of the superintendent to prevent an apprentice 
from ‘drifting’ through the works, to protect boys from 
favoritism or the opposite in the works, and to report to 
the firm cases of merit or demerit.” 





TRAINING is the discipline that teaches a man to set 
labor above whim; to develop the less promising parts of 
his mind, as well as the more promising.— Professor Briggs. 
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AMONG EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY OBSERVER, 


—>= ] MONG the members of the New York 
Printers’ League are some imbued 
with the spirit of the man with a mis- 
sion. They have become enthusiastic 
in preaching their gospel, and they 
aver there is sufficient encourage- 
ment to keep the fires of enthusiasm 
burning. Mr. B. Peele Willett, the treasurer, 
recently went a-holidaying to the Pacific Coast. 
He reported that several of the larger houses in 
the West discussed the plans and purposes of the 
League, and seemed to be much impressed with the 
wide scope and rational attitude of the pioneers in 
the movement. In Los Angeles Mr. Willett was 
tendered a dinner so that he might be able to pre- 
sent his views in congenial environment. A gen- 
tleman who has in the past been to the fore in 
employers’ associations assured Mr. Willett that 
he was weary battling with the inevitable, and 
thought the time had come to organize employers 
on a basis whereby they could do something for the 
betterment of the craft. 

Among the things unique in connection with 
the League, though perhaps it is largely indicative 
of growing confidence and businesslike methods 
on the part of the unions, are invitations from 
labor organizations to drop in and tell them what 
the League is and where it is headed for. The 
League being only too glad to give a reason for its 
being to any organization or person, has responded 
in every instance. The first union that “‘ wanted 
to know ” was pressmen’s No. 51 of New York. 
They were told that so far as the League’s rela- 
tions to the unions was concerned, it was desirous 
of developing some means whereby there could be 
progress without injustice and loss. The League 
was proud of the craft, and felt it should lead 
rather than lag behind in the settlement of trou- 
bles between employers and employees — that it 
show the way. The pressmen postponed action 
until after the convention of their parent organiza- 
tion, which is at this writing in session in New 
York. The compositors’ union (Big Six) also 
invited the League to address the members. 

At the June meeting of that organization, there- 
fore, the League was represented by a committee, 
composed of Mr. Charles Francis, Mr. B. Peele 
Willett and Mr. Oswald Maune, which expounded 
the purposes, principles and progress of the 
League to a large gathering of journeymen. 
Among other things, the speakers told their audi- 
tors that branches of the League were in the proc- 
ess of formation in several cities, and the Union 
was asked to codperate with the League by 
appointing a committee, including at least one 














foreman, to consider the apprenticeship system. 
The interest shown in the speeches is indicated by 
the fact that the Union’s officials made arrange- 
ments to have copious notes “ taken.” Mr. Francis 
was the principal speaker, and in outlining the 
League’s program, said: 

“It had occurred to a few employing printers 
that the business was being run on lines behind 
the times. For upward of thirty years there has 
been growing a feeling of antagonism between 
employers and employees, resulting in the accumu- 
lation of large sums of money for the purpose of 
carrying on a warfare such as has torn the trade 
for the last year and a half. There is no good rea- 
son why money should be spent for such a purpose 
when it can be used for pleasure and profit. 

“The Printers’ League was formed to give 
printers and employers a chance to get together. 
All are earning their living at the printing busi- 
ness, and the only question is one of distribution of 
income — how much shall go to the proprietor and 
how much to the employee. The former is really a 
middleman.. He takes in the money and turns it 
over to the employee, only getting his rake-off. 
Now how much shall each get? Instead of settling 
the question by strikes and lockouts, I believe we 
should get together. Let employers and employees 
come together in a calm spirit, let each have an 
equal voice, and we can soon find a basis for agree- 
ment. Then each will get his share of the profit 
now spent in useless warfare. 

“Tn conciliation we could meet in a spirit of 
give and take, and reach satisfactory results, for 
the arbitration would be by the people familiar 
with the business. Much suffering has been 
caused by bringing into the settlement of disputes 
an arbitrator who knew little if anything of the 
business, and I have never yet seen a conclusion 
reached by such a party that satisfied any one or 
seemed fair. This would in reality be a trade 
court, a principle in existence with excellent 
results in Germany and also in New Zealand, 
where there has not been a strike in ten years. 

“The constitution and by-laws of the League 
are tentative only. Formed in November last, the 
League is as yet in an experimental stage, and 
changes can be made as necessity or experience 
demands. It would be impossible for a local to 
make a national constitution, to cover the various 
conditions in different parts of the country, but the 
constitution as adopted in this city enunciates the 
broad principles of the organization. We seek 
affiliation to carry out our purpose. 

“Letters have been received from employers 
all over the country who are tired of fighting. 
They are anxious that employers and employees 
should get together, and I believe we can. There is 
no reason why we should not. Compositors repre- 
sent the highest class of labor in the industrial 
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world, and uncivilized methods should be obliter- 
ated. They are mutually destructive. A new era 
of peace has dawned, and I hope to see employ- 
ers and employees in one organization developing 
along the lines of civilization and in a spirit of 
friendliness among ourselves.” 

Mr. Oswald Maune’s name recalled the days 
when he was an active member of the union, and 
mentioning some of his contemporaries, said he 
always opposed the late Congressman Amos Cum- 
mings, because “‘ he was a radical; I was a con- 
servative.”’ Mr. Maune asserted that what the 
union had achieved should be accredited to the 
conservative element in its ranks of the long ago. 
In the same spirit of progressive, constructive con- 
servatism which animated him then, he now 
pleaded that the union should join hands with 
employers “ in the effort to seek justice.” 

Mr. B. Peele Willett spoke of a recent trip to 
Los Angeles, on which he met many printers, all of 
whom were tired of fighting for the sake of war- 
fare, which not only drained their resources, but 
engendered a spirit of discord and antagonism 
between employers and employees — union or non- 
union. 

“ The one subject I found most discussed in my 
travels,” Mr. Willett went on to say, “is the 
apprentice problem. In that direction matters are 
drifting from bad to worse. Employers have noth- 
ing to do with apprentices. Foremen have a ten- 
dency to keep them at one particular line of work 
and the men are inclined to render no assistance 
in teaching them the business. The result is that 
a majority at the expiration of their time are a 
poor lot, incompetent and of no value to the 
employer. This is a condition which should be 
immediately remedied. In these times of trying 
competition good men are needed, and under pres- 
ent conditions good men are not being turned out. 
I would recommend that a committee be appointed 
by No. 6, consisting of a foreman, a chairman, and 
a workman, to consider this subject and to formu- 
late a plan which would remedy the trouble.” 

The speakers were listened to with attention 
and cheered at the conclusion of their remarks. 

The New York League, with a purposely low 
treasury and without a paid official, has already 
about sixty members employing one thousand five 
hundred compositors and a corresponding comple- 
ment of pressmen and feeders. It has also entered 
into contractual relations with one union — Press- 
feeders’, No. 23. This is measure of success, for 
the effort expended is construed to mean that the 
times are ripe for a venture like the League. 

Nothing that has occurred recently in the 
American printing trades — not even the eight- 
hour struggle — has commanded so much space in 
the transatlantic trade press as the Printers’ 
League of New York. Those people are trained 


observers, and are a sufficient distance from the 
scene of strife to get a good bird’s-eye perspective 
of the field. Being conservative business men, as 
a rule British employers and their papers do not 
express an opinion concerning the League. As 
might be expected, they prefer to pass judgment 
on its works, rather than on the “aims and 
objects ’” and prospectus of the new society. But 
the mere fact that it attracts attention and pro- 
vokes discussion proves that the League is a 
strong, bold and a meaningful stroke on the 
industrial canvas. It recognizes existing and unal- 
terable conditions, and purposes to make the best 
of them. Ina word, the League acknowledges that 
trade-unionism in a wide and large sense has 
accomplished much good, and that it is here to 
stay. That is a sane view, to which all rational 
men will accede. The League is fully cognizant of 
the evils that lurk in and are practiced by the 
unions. And in this view it has the acquiescence of 
all employers and of many thinking, influential 
unionists. 

Here is where the League is an innovation as 
an employers’ association — at least in the com- 
mercial printing world. It does not propose to 
destroy the admittedly useful tree of unionism 
because some or many of its branches are un- 
sightly and hindrances to progress. On the con- 
trary, it would prune here and amputate there 
until the tree was a thing of beauty and perform- 
ing all its useful functions. In order to do this it 
proposes to “ recognize” unions as they are, and 
not seek to dictate what they shall or shall not be 
in order to become recognized. In assuming this 
attitude the League condones nothing that is objec- 
tionable in the unions; in truth, through this very 
means does it expect to reform the unions. Union- 
ists are not now the quasi-criminals they were 
thought to be fifty years ago, or the suspicious 
characters they were regarded in the seventies. 
They are admittedly factors in society, and it is no 
longer necessary for them to proceed on the theory 
that every man’s hand is against them. They and 
their cult have reached manhood’s estate — a rea- 
soning entity conscious of its power and responsi- 
bility. In taking this view the League rattles the 
dry bones of those who are blind to the progress of 
events, and would treat unionism as though it were 
in the experimental stages of twenty-five or fifty 
years ago. 

In being rationally progressive it is most truly 
conservative. To the very limit does it insist that 
the interests of employer and employee are iden- 
tical. It does not propose, though, that the 
employee lamb shall lie down with the employer 
lion, or vice versa, as the mutations of trade may 
make possible. It would have both parties, 
through their representatives, hold a family coun- 
cil and see at what points they could codperate to 
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promote the welfare of the trade. If a union regu- 
lation were deemed inimical to the well-being of 
the craft, the employers would not proceed against 
it in the way best calculated to perpetuate it, by 
threatening to demolish the union if it did not 
recede, nor would they devise some petty under- 
hand means of “ getting even” with the union for 
its rapacity. Twentieth-century tactics would be 
employed. The champions of the offending prac- 
tice or regulation would be told they were in the 
wrong and asked in the name of the common weal 
to do the fair thing — and they would be asked as 
full-grown men, and not as underlings menaced 
with reprisal if they did not comply. If this 
method did not serve to abate the evil, then its 
upholders would be challenged to maintain their 
position in the court of reason, and abide by the 
decision of that tribunal. 

When we recall the success that has attended 
the efforts of newspaper publishers and the unions 
to “ get together ” along similar lines, it is small 
wonder that the transatlantic printing world has 
its eyes glued fast on the Printers’ League. 
Recently there has been much turmoil in the trade 
in Great Britain, which threatened serious conse- 
quences. Occasional conferences between excited 
and half-angry representatives with limited 
powers had not been productive of the most desir- 
able results. This seems to have surprised some 
people, though it is difficult to see why the best 
could be expected from a conference carried on in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and veiled threats. 
Some — perhaps all — of the negotiators are enti- 
tled to much credit that an open rupture was 
avoided. The managers and foremen of London 
saw the danger more clearly than their principals 
or the journeymen, and busied themselves in seek- 
ing a remedy or preventive. The upshot of it was 
that through their organization these practical 
men, accustomed to holding the balances between 
employer and employed, proposed the establish- 
ment of a “ joint board of masters and men, to 
which body all trade disputes, questions of custom 
and interpretation of scale should in the first 
instance be referred.” The proposition being a 
tentative one, the details are not important, but it 
is interesting to read what the large employers of 
London have to say anent the broad principle of 
the proposal. The British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, which has devoted much space to 
this proposal and fully exploited the League 
movement here, interviewed many of all classes 
now discussing the subject, and we quote a few 
expressions : 

The Hon. H. L. W. Lawson, past president of 
the Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades of 
the British Empire, expressed approval of the 
principle involved. 


Mr. J. Crowle Smith, managing director of 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, declared himself as being 
in sympathy with the movement because he was 
convinced “ that a great deal of misunderstanding 
— sometimes resulting in a_ strike — between 
masters and men could be avoided if, when the 
misunderstanding arose, instead of either side act- 
ing in the heat of the moment, the one considering 
itself aggrieved made its protest, and the question 
in dispute should then automatically go to the 
board of arbitration for settlement.” 

Mr. J. R. Hayman, of Hayman, Christy & Lilly, 
spoke bitterly of the attitude of unions toward 
employers in trade disputes, and rather feared the 
unions would have none of the proposed joint 
board, concerning the desirability of establishing 
which there “can not be two opinions” to his 
mind. 

Mr. J. C. B. Percy, of Percy Brothers, Man- 
chester, gives voice to an expression which might 
have been written by an American. He says: 

“The time is ripe for a definite effort being 
made in the direction indicated. Hitherto, though 
the workmen have been fairly well organized, the 
employers to a very large extent have had no 
organization worthy of the name. Recent events, 
however, have drawn employers together and have 
shown how necessary it is to be combined. This 
does not mean that they must necessarily take up 
an antagonistic position to the workmen’s organi- 
zation; rather that the combination should be 
used for consultation and conciliation.” 

And so on through the list of employers who 
had the time and inclination to give their views on 
the matter. A few union officials are heard from, 
and those of them who do not refrain from giving 
an opinion because the subject was pending before 
their unions are in favor of the principle. Accord- 
ing to one gentleman, a similar suggestion was dis- 
cussed by the union leaders several years ago, but 
nothing came of the discussion because of the lack 
of serious disputes in the printing trades. 

As has been said, there is ample proof on this 
side of the Atlantic in the history of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association and other employers’ organi- 
zations to prove that it pays to treat the unions 
honestly and fairly. But in going far afield we 
demonstrate that commercial printers are awaken- 
ing to the fact that the old-style employers’ asso- 
ciation has outlived its usefulness. In these days 
when millionaires promote world-peace con- 
gresses, it is learned by the deductive process that 
industrial strife merely for the purpose of teach- 
ing “ the other fellow a lesson” is as useless and 
as wicked as it is wasteful. But the ethical cultur- 
ists who have inveighed against war have not been 
the most powerful agency in producing the change. 
Industrial development has been the great com- 





pelling force. Space limits preclude proof of this, 
but the action of one body of men — the economic 
association — is as good as a verdict on the issue. 
These up-to-date employers’ associations either 
directly or indirectly sustain the principle of col- 
lective bargaining. The political economists are 
the expert investigators of industrial phenomena 
—the experts who diagnose and prognose con- 
cerning the ailments of the workaday world. 
Years ago the result of their scientific study of 
conditions led the great majority of economists to 
look with disfavor on collective bargaining and 
uphold the idea of individual labor contracts 
between employer and employee. Now conditions 
are reversed, it is the occasional economist who is 
a partisan of the individual contract. The great 
majority of these men now declare that under 
existing conditions society is best served by the 
system of collective bargaining. They are con- 
vinced that by means of it social loss is obviated, 
and conditions of employment are given that sta- 
bility which all admit is most desirable. The same 
powerful reasons that caused the change of front 
on the part of economists are moving enterprising 
and progressive employers to stand sponsor for 
such movements as we see in embryo in Great 
Britain and which finds voice here in the Printers’ 
League of New York. 

“ But,” says the hard-headed, intensely prac- 
tical man, “this is a complete surrender to the 
unions — what they want must be given them.” 
Not at all. Barring the open profession of what 
all have been compelled to acknowledge are facts 
— that workers have a right to organize and to 
exercise an effective influence in the making of 
working conditions — there is no surrender to the 
unions. In doing this, dignity and responsibility 
are thrust upon the labor organizations, and, like 
the great bulk of the human family, they strive to 
deserve that which has come their way. When 
treated as a respectable factor in the world and 
not as mere guerrillas, the unions have been found 
to abandon their guerrilla methods. When their 
demands are negatived — not on the ground that 
the worker is the weaker vessel, and therefore can 
be crushed, but because they are inimical to the 
welfare of the craft as a whole, then the unions 
will consider craft conditions in a large way. 
There is before this writer an account of a wage 
controversy which illumines this phase of human 
nature. The union in question had revised the 
scale on the basis that there was good, substantial 
reason for every change, and in that shape it went 
to the employers. The employers raised no ques- 


tion as to the union’s right to “ butt in,” admitted 
their employees were entitled, by reason of the 
enhanced cost of living, to an increase of pay, but 
contended that while the demand might be quite 
justifiable from the viewpoint of a wage-earner, it 
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was more than the business could bear. Now, did 
this union of more than five hundred men meet 
that declaration? Did it take this conciliatory 
attitude as a confession of weakness and insist on 
its original demand? Being treated as men, the 
unionists were equal to the occasion. The reply 
was in almost these words, if we read aright the 
report: ‘“ We believe we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to compel adherence to our demands by 
force, but as the employers approach the matter 
in a spirit of fairmindedness we shall not rely 


on force.” Finally the negotiators came to an 
agreement, which this large union endorsed 
unanimously. Three-fourths of the figures in the 


completed scale were put there by the employers, 
and they were far from being what the union a 
few months before had regarded as conservative 
and proper. Why the reason of this change of 
mind, when there had been no alteration in the 
basis of the union’s demand — the cost of living? 
It resided in this —that every reduction in the 
proposed scale made by the employers was accom- 
panied by a good reason therefor. They presented 
figures to show what the increase amounted to in 
a year, and argued sensibly why this or that scale 
provision should be amended or eliminated, and in 
the end the union not only accepted their figures, 
but voted the employers good fellows. The truth 
is that those unionists having been treated as gen- 
tlemen, decided to act as such. In that happy 
frame of mind — freer from the resentment that 
arrogance or ill treatment begets —as they lis- 
tened to the unfolding of the arguments of the 
employers there came a realization that the latter 
had the better ‘of the case. Their higher natures 
being appealed to, they responded like jurors 
rather than partisans. 

In this new-style organization there is really 
no surrender to the unions. They are merely 
asked to step up to the council board and assist in 
administering affairs of the craft. It is doubtful 
if they will exert more influence than they did 
under the old régime. They will possess a better 
knowledge of the craft field as a whole, and act in 
the light of that knowledge. The new dispensation 
in its rational recognition of the union removes 
from it the bar of industrial ostracism. No longer 
an outcast and having been proffered the hand of 
good-fellowship, the big stick of arbitrary action 
becomes a superfluity, and ultimately a thing to be 
ashamed of. Employers in organizations like the 
Printers’ League of themselves do much to pave the 
way to peace and fair dealing when they assure 
the unions they have no reason to fear employers, 
that the League has no interest in demolishing the 
union, but wishes to uplift the entire craft. The 
children of fear do most unreasonable things, and 
sanity comes when fear relinquishes the field. The 
“closed shop ’”’—that bugaboo of so many good 
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people — is the offspring of fear. Who ever heard 
of a unionist defense of that institution that had 
not for its basis the claim if it were not maintained 
unionists would be sacrificed owing to the hatred 
and spitefulness of employers? Palpably the one 
way to abolish the closed shop is not to wage war 
on unionists, but to prove to them that they will 
have a “ square deal ”’ in reality and in truth. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE SCOPE OF THE PROOFREADER’S WORK. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

F it could be always safely assumed 
that writing for print is done with 
careful attention to detail, so that 
manuscript need only be reproduced 
in type in all details, as of spelling, 
punctuation, etc., the proofreader’s 
work would consist only in verifica- 

tion of such reproduction. Theoretically, very 
much of his work is confined to such mere verifica- 
tion. It must have been such theory, for instance, 
that led to the determination in some wage-scales 
that the proofreader’s wages should be the same as 
the compositor’s. Such was the case some years 
ago in one city where the present writer applied for 
work, and, on mentioning the fact that he would 
undertake proofreading if a reader was wanted, 
the first thing said in reply was that the pay was 
no higher than that for typesetting. Undoubtedly, 
even there, the proofreader was expected to cor- 
rect occasional slips in copy, such as wrong spell- 
ings, or faulty punctuation, or plain errors in 
grammar; but presumably nearly as much was 
demanded from compositors. Compositors could 
not be held quite so responsible in such matters, 
because of course the reading followed their work 
with the one object of correction. 

Practically, as well as theoretically, the bulk of 
proofreading work is of this mainly mechanical 
nature, even all through the various possibilities, 
up to and including that of the proofreader who is 
in effect an editor as well. No plain line of separa- 
tion is possible between grades of reading work, 
yet grades there certainly are, and they are rather 
indefinitely marked by differences in pay, all the 
way from $15 or less per week up to $30, or rarely 
even more. The writer knew of one man who was 
always spoken of by most people as the proof- 
reader of a certain large work, who was paid $75 
a week for what he did on that work; but what he 
did was really much more than proofreading, since 
he treated everything as if it were all of his own 
making, and changed anything he chose to suit 
himself. Nevertheless, his main duty was of the 
ordinary verifying nature that constitutes the sole 
duty of the average proofreader. 

The man of whom this is said was a person of 
very unusual scholarly attainment, possessing a 





great amount of knowledge of innumerable sub- 
jects, and having his knowledge at command for 
instant application on any occasion; but his most 
useful knowledge consisted, in connection with 
reading proofs for other men, in discriminating 
between the times when he could properly suit 
himself and those when his utmost liberty was con- 
fined to mere suggestion. 

Even such a man will occasionally fail to cor- 
rect an error, and not merely a wrong letter, but 
even an absurdly wrong word may escape detec- 
tion. So no one may expect to find a book with no 
errors. And yet that is what the proofreader must 
strive after — to see and correct everything that 
is not right. Some of them come comparatively 
very near to this, but too many are far short of it. 
It is simply impossible to set up a mark of attain- 
ment for determination of competency. Each 
employer must decide for himself how many lapses 
he will excuse before he is convinced that a reader 
is incompetent. Besides, we are now considering a 
different question, the scope of the reader’s duty, 
though that has very naturally led to the foregoing 
remarks as a means of noting the penalty of 
failure. 

A concrete example of the approach to the 
danger-line was brought to the writer’s attention 
recently. A proof sent out to editors after reading 
and revising in the printing-office contained “ cir- 
cle saw ” where copy had “ circular saw;”’ where 
“righteousness” was typewritten in copy the 
proof had “righteous;”’ a very necessary word 
that was plain in copy had been omitted; and a 
number of wrong letters were uncorrected. Those 
who read these proofs had made some queries on 
them suggesting changes of an editorial nature, 
showing that they thought criticism to be one of 
the proofreader’s functions that should not be 
neglected. In this they were right enough in this 
instance, for the editors of the work are glad to 
consider any suggestions with a view to improve- 
ment. But even on this work the certainty of 
accuracy that the editors and publishers would get 
from proofs that did not show any of the bad blun- 
ders would be far more appreciated than the best 
suggestion of change in language. 

A newspaper editorial read as this is written 
says something that is worthy of remembrance by 
every worker. It is about one of our most promi- 
nent public men, who has risen in a few years 
from very humble employment to one of the high- 
est positions in the country. One fact in connec- 
tion with his work is held to be most significant, 
and it is of equal importance in the proofreader’s 
experience. The man’s wonderful success is 
attributed almost entirely to his unfailing atten- 
tion to duty, it having been his constant practice 
first to allow no neglect of any detail in the actual 
requirements of his employment, and, beyond this, 
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always to do what he could that was not required 
of him. There is no kind of work in which a per- 
son can not find proper occasion for doing things 
helpful but not positively within the range of 
strict duty. Likewise there are many more work- 
ers who do not perform everything that is 
demanded by duty than there are of those willing 
to go beyond mere duty. 

It would be hard to say anything better on our 
subject than what Theodore L. De Vinne has said, 
and we shall take the liberty of quoting from his 
book on “‘ Correct Composition,” page 299: 

“When the reader meets with an unmistakable 
fault made by the writer through lapse of memory 
or by negligence, he should correct it. He does so, 
however, at some peril. He must know and not 
suspect it to be an error, and must be prepared to 
defend his correction, not by his own belief, but 
by unquestionable authority. Whenever he feels 
obliged to query a change in spelling, or in state- 
ment, he must note this change on the author’s 
proof. In every writing of importance the reader 
should query faulty construction, bad metaphor, 
inconsistent statement, the misuse of a word, and 
other errors of a similar character; but in no case 
should he correct these apparent faults when the 
author will revise what he has read; he must stop 
with the query. The spelling, capitals, italicizing, 
and pointing of a systematic author should not be 
changed. If these features of correct composition 
are not consistently maintained in the copy, the 
reader should try to make them correct accord- 
ing to what he believes is the author’s neglected 
standard. 

“When copy has been negligently written by 
an undisciplined writer, who can not revise the 
reading, the reader should correct the grosser 
errors according to the standard of the editor or of 
the office, as he may be directed. But they must be 
indefensible errors. Bad spelling or grammar 
obviously made through ignorance or carelessness 
must always be corrected, but this license will not 
apply to dialect, or to quotations intended to be 
literally exact. 

“While it is desirable to have accurate work- 
manship, the reader should not forget that it is his 
first duty to correct, not to edit. He must not 
spend unnecessary time in consulting reference 
books to make up the deficiencies of a careless 
writer. Nor should he annoy the author with any 
emendations that savor of pedantic nicety.” 


A MAN complaining that the growth of his business was 
hampered by the scarcity of good men to delegate impor- 
tant duties to was recently reminded by a friend that 
human nature is to-day as it has always been, and that the 
complainant was voicing his own inadequacy rather than a 
condition peculiar to himself or his own business.— The 
Mahin Messenger. 


PARIS TABOOS ‘* FRENCHY’ POSTER. 

There is a wave of Puritanism sweeping France, 
according to M. Willette, the famous designer of posters. 
Incidentally, M. Willette is a disgusted artist. He finds 
the principal grievance against the prevailing tendency to 
make French posters, advertising theaters, resorts and 
books, which have attracted the attention of thousands of 
tourists by their breezy unconventionality, sober and sedate 
affairs, modeled after American and English prosaic 
designs. 

No more, according to M. Willette’s disheartened cry, 
may gay Parisiennes disport themselves in diaphanous 
garb on walls and billboards to the delight of the passer-by. 
All that was suggestive must be blotted out, to be replaced 
by lurid pictures of hams, medicine bottles or plain, big, 
black type, obtrusively describing seashore resorts. 

M. Willette’s pessimism was called forth by the 
approaching poster exhibition. 

“ Americans,” he cries, “are Puritans. Their method 
of advertising is destroying the poster art. One of my 
posters for the carnival of Nice has been rejected because 
it was feared it would be found shocking. We will see no 
more delicious and beautiful women. The gay, spirituelle, 
truly French poster is dead or dying.”— Paris Dispatch in 
New York Herald. 





PLAIN AND SIMPLE. 

A member of the Cleveland bar tells in Harper’s 
Weekly of a country justice in Ohio who was fond of 
enjoining upon every one in court the necessity of brevity 
in offering testimony in ordinary suits. 

On one occasion this worthy successor of Dogberry was 
admonishing an old man who appeared as a witness in a 
trifling case. 

“You must not, sir,” observed the justice in his most 
solemn manner, “use so many words. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“T do, your Honor.” 

“Then you must, in the fewest words of which you are 
capable, answer the plain and simple question whether, 
when you were crossing the street with the child in your 
arms, and the carriage was coming down on the right side 
and the truck on the left, and the express-wagon was try- 
ing to pass the carriage, you saw the plaintiff between the 
truck and the express-wagon, or whether and when you 
saw him at all, and whether or not near the carriage, truck 
and carriage, or either, or any two, and which of them 
respectively, or how it was.” 





CARD PLAYERS ARE CONSERVATIVE. 

It is curious to note that while improvement has stead- 
ily been made in the quality of playing cards, and constant 
effort is made for artistic effect on the backs, the card- 
using public will tolerate no change on the card face, which 
has been the same for more than half a‘century. It has 
happened many times that some enterprising card manu- 
facturer who has made a hit with a novelty in a card back 
has tried to make the face of the card correspondingly 
artistic, and has failed.— American Bookseller. 





AN ISSUE IN COLORS. 

“In his last week’s issue,” wrote the editor of the 
Boggsville Bugle, “the editor of our so-called rival 
announced in bold type that the succeeding issues of his 
rag would appear in colors. We do not doubt the gentle- 
man’s veracity in the least, as we have been informed that 
his patent insides come C. O. D., and he will probably be 
forced to resort to the use of beautiful pink and azure- 
tinted wall paper.”— Edward Singer. 
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Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 230 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

G. R. McCoy & Co., 31-32 Eagle street, Holborn, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Cowan & Co., Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimBLeE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HepELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South Afriea. 

A. OupsHOoORN, 179 rue de Paris, Charenton, France. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Joseph Stevens, Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HE elixir vite of modern civilization” is an 
English publisher’s dignified and apt designa- 
tion of the art preservative. 





Our British contemporaries are making merry 
about a man who blandly demanded that the type 
be retained in page form and handed over to him 
with his finished job — and for the estimated price 
for printing. But this is only a very slight 
improvement on the demands of the customer who 
objects to pay a composition bill because the job 
happened to be standing. Customers demand just 
what the printer educates them to demand. 





TIME was that customers had to be fed and 
otherwise entertained so that they might be 
induced to separate themselves from an order. 
How far these business “ courtesies” have been 
carried can only be estimated by the folly that 
instituted them. Men are beginning to have 
straight thoughts on business and to appreciate 
the fact that accepting favors and courtesies as a 
tribute for possible custom is simply a sort of sub- 
limated mendicancy. 





THE Government of New Zealand is aggressive 
in its progressiveness. Few people know that it 
conducts a systematic advertising campaign in 
this country, and so well pleased are the New 
Zealanders with their experimental flier that a sec- 
ond appropriation has been made. This demon- 
strates that the reformers down there have not 
only faith in the effectiveness of their new- 
fangled notions, but the horse sense to use print- 
ers’ ink in exploiting them. 





Poor old Second-Class Matter appears to be 
the béte noir of postal officials. No sooner does 
Assistant Postmaster-General Madden resign and 
cease to trouble, than the Canadian Postmaster- 
General steps up to take a round or two out of the 
victim. The people must pay the penalty, for the 
presses do not stop or even slacken their speed. 
When will the old-fogyism of bureaucracy ever 
learn that the oncoming waves of wisdom can not 
be stayed by the broom of official regulation? The 
people of the United States and Canada want their 
newspapers and periodicals distributed cheaply 
and expeditiously, and they are going to have that 
despite all the obstructive red tape that can be 
invented by bureaucrats with high-sounding titles. 


SPEAKING of the dearth of operators, President 
Lynch, of the International Typographical Union, 
says: “‘ We must give this matter attention. If 
we are to continue to control the machine we must 
find a way through which our members will 
become proficient in its operation. If we do not 
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heed the demand, then other avenues will be estab- 
lished through which operators will be furnished, 
and these operators will not always be printers or 
union men.” Though the last sentence is as trite 
as true, it seems to be overlooked by many law- 
makers of the union. And the words can be 
applied to craftsmen generally, for as the scope or 
excellence of the skill of its members deteriorate 
so does the power and influence of an organization 
wane. For this reason, if for no other, trade 
unions should be in the van demanding supple- 
mental industrial education. The world history of 
that movement shows that what unions at first 
opposed they subsequently learned to favor. 
There is no valid excuse for American unions not 
learning from the experience of European organi- 
zations. 

THE representatives of the nations at The 
Hague conference seem to have belief. in the old 
adage made famous through its enunciation by 
President Roosevelt, “Speak softly, but carry a 
big stick.” In order that pacific overtures by an 
individual, a faction, a party or a nation may not 
be misunderstood as actuated by timidity or weak- 
ness, the ability to make trouble of a strenuous 
brand must first be adequately shown, so that the 
proper moral effect may be produced on the party 
of the second part. It is true that in order to sup- 
port the big stick the nations are oppressively 
taxed, but the significance of the big stick will be 
required until education, reason and logic can have 
their day in the minds and consciousness of the 
people. A- reasonable, fair and adequate means 
of settling labor disputes for instance has been 
before the printing trade for a considerable time, 
but it makes way but slowly considering its merits, 
all of which goes to prove that the average man, 
printers included, would “ rather fight than eat.” 





A PRINTER who had just received a prescrip- 
tion from his doctor to be used for the benefit and 
behoof of a member of his family, scrutinized the 
hieroglyphics with the practiced look of the 
decipherer of “tough copy” and said: ‘ Syrupus 
simp. jigger vee three i’s, aqua pura quantum suf., 
what’s this dope reckoned to do?”  ‘“ Why,” 
responded his adviser, in the blandest and most 
approved medical manner, “ we use this for the 
psychological effect.” So the printer felt he was 
getting his money’s worth. Among operatives in 
the many businesses, arts, crafts and sciences in 
which humankind is engaged, probably no one of 
them, having the same relative opportunities to 
practice its valuable power, has less regard for 
psychological effect than the votaries of the art of 
printing. Take-for instance the matter of deliver- 
ing goods to a customer. The printér sends the 
order in parcels wrapped roughly, and carelessly 


tied with cotton string. It would not cost much to 
have the sheets in packets of even quantities, 
neatly wrapped in some distinctive paper and with 
a label recording the quantity in each package, and 
the total quantity. Probably no feature of the 
work has a better psychological effect for the same 
amount of time and care expended as the accept- 
able packaging and labeling of the finished prod- 
uct. This is appreciated in merchandising, but the 


printer gives it little thought. Yet printing isa . 


business of infinite detail. Arrange the details to 
meet all the influences that secure the right 
psychological effect. 





ORGANIZATIONS in the printing trades are 
awakening to the need of action in giving relief to 
members or the families of members stricken with 
disease, more particularly tuberculosis. Various 
plans have been adopted or suggested to meet the 
problem of giving the greatest efficiency with the 
least waste of means. THE INLAND PRINTER has 
at various times pointed out that in this connec- 
tion means of prevention are more important than 
plans for segregating the infected victims of igno- 
rance. Habits of personal cleanliness and avoid- 
ance of insanitary practices are of the first 
importance. Convention decides that it is not good 
form to use another man’s toothbrush or tooth- 
pick, but men will chew pieces of tobacco off the 
same plug, and one common drinking cup or glass 
does service for many men—and it is never 
washed. There have been many jokes about the 
printing-office towel, but the _ printing-office 
drinking cup is too grim a jest for humor. There 
are also competent and incompetent doctors, just 
as there are competent and incompetent printers. 
There are too many doctors who are unable to 
make a diagnosis of disease at the stage when 
there is hope of cure. When the average printer 
is sick with tubercular disease he hunts up a doc- 
tor — any old doctor. They are all alike to him. 
Or he listens to the fairy story of some brother 
printer whose “ friend had a cousin who was going 
to be married to a young fellow working in a brass 
foundry who had ‘ weak lungs’ and who just went 
to the country and chopped wood and roughed it, 
and now he is married and has twelve children.” 
So he harkens to the medical bluffer or is guided by 
his friend’s family history, and does his best to 
kill himself, and usually succeeds. If there is any 
virtue in organized effort to give aid to the sick, 
reason suggests the importance of collecting the 
names of those physicians who have done and are 
doing conscientious and meritorious work in the 
prevention and treatment of tubercular disease. 
Place their names before the trade as the men to 
consult and there will be less of the aimless and 
irrational climate-chasing on the recommendation 
of cuckoo doctors. 
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NON-APPRECIATION OF A LONG-FELT WANT. 

S the agitation for a system of technical edu- 
EA. cation in some form grows apace, the promo- 
ters are occasionally brought face to face with an 
important—perhaps the most important—phase. 
Buildings and equipment and teachers are not 
all that are necessary to success. There must 
needs be pupils. According to newspaper report, 


' the Carnegie institution at Pittsburg nearly 
- approaches the ideal, and yet in one department it 


is the saddest kind of a failure. Among the trades 
taught there is bricklaying, and the staff is at 
present composed of a lecturer at $15 and a jour- 
neyman at $6 a day, each. This is a rather high- 
priced faculty, but doubtless an efficient one; at 
least no complaint has been heard regarding its 
capacity. Here are promising conditions — an 
opportunity to learn the best-paying trade in the 
group of building industries, and yet there is but 
one student, we are told. As Mr. Carnegie is fear- 
ful of dying while he is yet a rich man, this may be 
satisfactory to him, and he may solace himself 
with the reflection that if even one lone boy is 
anxious to learn the bricklaying trade under the 
best possible circumstances he should be afforded 
the opportunity. This sort of reasoning may be 
satisfactory to such an exceptional personage as 
Mr. Carnegie. But no government — municipal, 
state or national — could afford to maintain tech- 
nical schools with such meager patronage. Nor 
should it, for the attendance at the department 
proves there is no great demand for a school of 
bricklaying in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, and 
governments can not afford to spend money on 
that for which there is no clamor, especially if the 
multitude are the ostensible beneficiaries. 

Many reasons can be advanced to account for 
this lone bricklayer apprentice. There is the well- 
known repugnance of the mechanic class to accept 
that which bears the taint of charity; it may be, 
too, that the Carnegie benefactions are not beloved 
by the commonalty in the community where he is 
best known, and it is also possible that there is an 
atmosphere of hostility to this particular institu- 
tion among the union workers—an important 
factor in the bricklaying trade. But, after making 
all possible allowance for these and other obstacles 
that may suggest themselves, the indifference to 
technical education is not explained, for while the 
instance cited is an extreme case, yet it depicts the 
general attitude. The fault lies with the workers, 
and especially the apprentices. This is not unnat- 
ural, for the idea that what is learned in the shop 
should be — must be, if one would be a finished 
workman — supplemented by outside schooling is 
new to the American youth. It requires some 
effort to free him from the old and exploded notion 
that what is taught outside the workroom is super- 
fluous where it is not useless or hurtful. And 


these errors must needs be thoroughly eradicated 
before boys will be brought to that frame of mind 
where they will forego the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments in which their chums indulge, in order that 
they may attend lectures and classes devoted to 
trade affairs. The proper fitting out for his life- 
work is more important to the youth than social 
popularity or athletic supremacy, but it isn’t the 
way of the average working-class boy to look at it 
in that light, and he must be taken and dealt with 
as he is and not as he should be. 

Those who are convinced that supplemental 
trade education is a necessity must be educating 
workers while they are impressing on the public 
mind the needs of the present-day industrialism. 
In countries where industrial education is a part 
of the governmental machinery — where it is an 
established fact and its beneficence is freely 
acknowledged — they go to great lengths to com- 
pel attendance at the schools. In New Zealand the 
proceedings of the much-mentioned labor court 
show that it orders backward apprentices to attend 
a technical school. So far as we have noticed, the 
aid of the courts is not invoked in Germany to 
compel attendance, yet just as effective methods 
are pursued. At Leipsic, for instance, where the 
Printers’ Technical School is under the super- 
vision of the German Printers’ League, appren- 
tices are required to attend it at least three vears, 
after which they can take further instruction at 
their option. 

While a system of industrial education is in the 
making, the duty at ‘hand is obvious. The appren- 
tice should be shown the advantages of learning all 
there is to know, and if there be no class at which 
he can receive stimulus, employers might follow 
the example of the German Printers’ League and 
insist that he read a good trade journal — the best 
educator at hand, and which, intelligently conned, 
contains many good lectures in each issue. 





ESPERANTO. 

HE establishment of a universal language has 
been the dream of dreamers since the first 
symptoms of that hunger for intelligence which 
has been the compelling force in the advance- 
ment of the race. The biblical story of the fate 
that befell the ambitious builders of the Tower of 
Babel has been a great deterrent to the establish- 
ment of one language for Christendom. But the 
thirst to know of and converse with one’s neigh- 
bors of another tribe has never been assuaged. 
The differences in tongue have come to be recog- 
nized as extremely wasteful and many practical 
educationists of continental Europe favor min- 
imizing the evil by having bi-lingual courses in 
the schools. That is to say—in Germany, a 
knowledge of English should be taught, and in 
Great Britain the pupils should be afforded an 








opportunity to learn the German language. In 
the days of militarism there was no great need 
for understanding between peoples, for the domi- 
nant trade of the world was soldiering, and 
inability to understand your neighbor made the 
duty of slaying him all the easier of accomplish- 
ment. The better you know a man and his hab- 
its of thought, the less likely are you to do him an 
injury in cold blood. But this is a commercial 
age, and commerce being the vocation of man- 
kind, there is great material advantage in thor- 
oughly understanding your neighbor. As civili- 
zation advances, language rather than geographi- 
cal boundaries is the line of demarcation between 
nations. The dominance of the Anglo-Saxon is 
due largely to the oneness of his language, as is 
also the unparalleled progress of the United 
States. No one will pretend that America would 
rank as it does among the nations if all the immi- 
grants had succeeded in perpetuating their multi- 
tude of languages and dialects through their chil- 
dren’s children. Happily for the country and the 
race, circumstances have always made a knowl- 
edge of English a prerequisite of success or use- 
fulness in this land. As that great French Cana- 
dian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, said, when speaking to 
his compatriots in an Eastern State: “I have 
never known a French Canadian to fail because 
he could speak English, but there is a long list of 
those who fell in the struggle owing to their igno- 
rance of English.” 

With such demonstrations of the desirability 
of a common tongue as the world furnishes every 
day, the wonder is not that there should be so 
many attempts at forming a universal language, 
but rather that so little progress should have been 
made. The modern method of interpreting the 
Bible has long since weakened, if it has not rele- 
gated the opposition of Christians who were wont 
to construe the Good Book literally. Still “ sys- 
tems’ which gave great promise and made their 
bow to the world under most auspicious circum- 
stances lingered for a while and were forgotten. 
Without attempting in the least to analyze these 
failures, it may be said with safety that some 
were too complicated, while others attempted too 
much in that they sought to supersede existing 
languages. The foremost modern advocates of a 
universal language are more modest. They are 
seeking an auxiliary tongue which will be easily 
learned and serve the purposes of trade and com- 
merce and of science. 

An international committee is in process of 
formation which is to take the matter up. It is 
said that it will find to hand in Esperanto a lan- 
guage which meets all requirements. The aver- 
age American has heard of Esperanto; he may 
even have known that millions of those latter-day 
crusaders —the Socialists —from the mines of 


organizations, 
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Siberia to the parlors of Fifth avenue, were study- 
ing Esperanto and hailing it as the greatest boon 
to humanity since the invention of printing. But 
that didn’t convince the average citizen of its 
practicableness — more likely, a contrary opin- 
ion was formed. In a staid government docu- 
ment, however, we are informed that Esperanto 
has a wide following and has already become a 
factor in trade. Not merely that, but we are 
assured it is high time Americans were master- 
ing the intricacies of this international language. 
Mr. H. L. Spahr, United States Consul at Breslau, 
writing to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor says that: ‘ Esperanto is a language with 
few rules and no exceptions, no irregular verbs; 
with a pronunciation, accent and spelling that can 
be learned in one lesson, and with a small vocabu- 
lary, many of whose words learners already know 
or can guess; besides, it is clear, flexible, and 
rather sonorous.” 

Mr. Spahr then sounds the alarm that neglect 
may prove hurtful and elucidates on the spread of 
Esperanto thusly: 

“ American manufacturers and dealers should 
make use of this medium in their campaigns for 
trade with foreign countries. Chambers of com- 
merce and trade organizations should give it a 
careful consideration. Exporters should study it 
and have their managers, clerks, and traveling 
salesmen study it. There are Esperanto groups 
in the twenty-four leading cities of Germany and 
new ones are forming. There are in the world 
about 425 groups, besides sixty trade or scientific 
whose members either are all 
Esperantists, or use Esperanto when writing to a 
member in another country. Fourteen periodi- 
cals are printed wholly in Esperanto, seventeen 
partly, and nineteen well-known journals devote 
more or less space to Esperanto articles. In recent 
times eight international business or professional 
congresses have recommended or adopted Esper- 
anto as the language to be used. 

** American exporters should not be behind, if 
Esperanto be selected; favorable action by them 
will hasten its adoption. Indifference may give 
their trade rivals an advantage. Our manufac- 
turers may wake up some day to see English, 
French, and German salesmen running over the 
world, glibly talking Esperanto wherever they go, 
and taking large orders. This is no exaggeration, 
for Esperanto is being taught in many Japanese 
schools, and Peru publishes an Esperanto jour- 
nal. In France and England the movement is 
especially strong. With Esperanto, in case a cor- 
respondent thinks the addressee will not be able 
to read his.letter, he has only to put in a key in 
the addressee’s language, or refer him to the 
nearest Esperanto group, which will translate for 
him free of charge. This key is published in 
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many languages, and by its use the letter can soon 
be read. The key weighs only five grams (0.17 
ounce.)”’ 

The rapid advance of the language as set 
forth by Mr. Spahr is not so amazing as some of 
the claims made by its advocates. We are told it 
is so scientifically constructed that in learning 
one word, the student without effort acquires fifty 
others, and that after two or three hours’ study 
an English-speaking person can communicate 
understandingly with a Russian or a Turkish 
merchant who possesses a key. If all this be 
measurably true — and there seems no good rea- 
son to doubt it— the language of commerce has 
arrived. 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 

A well-known Boston lawyer says that not long ago he 
was astonished to see printed in a newspaper a glowing 
testimonial as to the benefits to be derived from using 
somebody’s Curequick. The office of the concern was 
located near his own, and he dropped in while out for his 
lunch. 

“See here,” he remarked, somewhat forcefully, when in 
the presence of the manager; ‘“ you have printed a testi- 
monial allegedly from me with regard to your confounded 
stuff — and I never took a drop of it in my life. What do 
you mean by such procedure? ” 

“Ts that so?” the manager said, soothingly. ‘“ Merely 
a slight misunderstanding, I assure you, sir, for which I 
am very sorry. You see, we understood that you had died 
recently. Take this down, please,” he added, turning to a 
stenographer: ‘ Memorandum: change signature to 
sworn testimonial No. 124,546.” — Harper’s Weekly. 











THE LOST TOKEN, 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAV- 
INGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


NO. XVIIL— BY N. S. AMSTUTZ.* 
TABULAR RESUME. 


IETAILED observation has proved 
| that it will be impracticable to give 
a tabular summary, as at first pro- 
jected, of the special data of the test 
exposures and engravings exempli- 
fied by Figs. 58 to 65 inclusive, in 
the November, 1906, article. They 
would prove too voluminous and complicated for 
practical use. In substitution, as of more practical 
value, tabulation has been made of the tonal region 
disclosed in the six enlargements shown last 
month. This, it will be remembered, exploited a 
single one of the test engravings. The tabulation 
hereafter gives reference to the dimensional 
changes in relation to camera conditions, whereby 
there is disclosed the interrelation between the 
tonalities of the “ whites”: grays and shadows 
under - negative, enamel print, engraving, and 
engravers’ proof, printed page and celluloid 
impression conditions of the “L” region of 
engraving 59. The letters B and W are used to 
identify the same dots of each condition in addi- 
tion to the general tonal ranges specified, B repre- 
senting the black and W the white dots. 











DATUM DOTS. 

These dots are shown in Figs. 108, 109 of the 
June INLAND PRINTER. , 

High-light values are represented by the group 
of five dots lying to the left of “B” on the 
engraved plate enlargement, the first dot coming 
in direct line with B and forming the lower one 
of a vertical row of three disconnected dots; the 
other two occur in a parallel row to the left. In 
the negative, engraver’s proof, printed page and 
celluloid enlargements, the group occurs to the 
right of “‘B” and in the negative they are white 
or transparent areas, while in all the others they 
are black. The lowest one, mentioned above, is 
the “‘ data ” dot. 

The middle-tone values listed in the tables are 
also based on the engraved plate conditions, and 
they are specifically determined from the fifth 
white space above black dot “ B,” counting from 
the space immediately to the left of the arrow- 
head. 

For the shadows the third white dot to the left 
of the letter B itself, not the arrow-head, is used 
as a basis for the values given in the tables. This 
is a nominal shadow dot, for the actual shadow dot 
due to the one-minute white paper flash with the 
smallest stop is but .003 inch in diameter, while 





* Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London ; 
in charge of the Inland Printer Research Department, and Associate Member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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TasLe No. Al (27th).—Showing the summary tonal values of the “ L”’ portion of Fig. 59 test engraving at 150 lines per inch. 
Enlargements are shown in Figs. 108 and 109 of the June (1997) INLAND PRINTER. 


Grays or (¢) 


** Whites ”’ or (b) 
Middle-tones. 


1 Kinps oF Dara (a) . 

i “ High tights. 

.5X .5 in. .28 X .28 in. 

.25 sq. in. .077 sq. in. 
1} min. 7 min. 


2 Stops sizes ... 
3 Stops areas... 
4 Exposures. . 


Shadows (d). B * (e). W **(f). Remarks (g). 


SMS BARA. OY go 2 ace « Serves ovacte, BUMS, wears we Meoee.seee 
FOMZERG ANS. sine esew ckaaacs ee. 
1 min. bo id SosanTel St Codchn GREY de, caese Seneca’ 





5 





. Square “black.” 


NEGATIVE CONDITION. 


Square “white.” | Square “white.” Square “black.” Square ‘‘white.”) ...... 





6 Dot form ..... Sah 
7 Dotisise ....... 26555 .0040 in. .0036 in. . 0028 in. . 0048 in. .0036 in. a Suit ead detennen wis 
8 Dot area *** .......... 160.0 129.6 78.4 230.4 |g. |i | ee aS 
9 Per cent of white . 64.0 29.0 17.6 47.3 29.0 eee 
10 Per cent of black........ 26.0 71.0 82.4 52.7 71.0 

‘ ' 
11 ENAMEL PRINT CONDITION. 


12 Dot form .... “quare black. Square white. 


Square white. | Square black. Square white. | ............ 


13 Dot size................ .0032 in. .0044 in. .0032 in. .0044 in. .0042 in. By ci ear aaa 
14 Dot area *** ....... 2... 102.4 193.6 102.4 | 193.6 176.4 Jrceeees 

15 Per cent of white........ 14.0 43.7 23.0 56.3 39.8 I dha rated a8 
16 Per cent of black. . 23.0 | 56.3 77.0 43.7 60.2 eee: 

7 = a _ et We | | 

17 ENGRAVED PLATE CONDITION, 





Round white. 


Square black. 
.0053 in. diam. 


.0024 in. 


18 Dot form ... 
19 Dot size ... 


| .0040 in. diam. 


Square black. | 
.0035 in. 


Round white. Y 
100485in. diam. |. 2.2... ..%<- 


Round white. 











20 Dot area *** 0... 57.6 220.6 | 125.6 122.5 ae eee sod 
21 Per cent of white .. .... 87.0 49.8 | 23:2 72.4 40.7 Dent ak Satie. t2lae.5, 
22 Per cent of black . 13.0 50.2 | 71.8 | 27.6 ORS! Al Kmoereecisveeees 
23 ENGRAVER’S PROOF CONDITION. 





Round black. Square white. 





Round white. | Square black. | Square white. 


24 Dot form ... | bafida xia 
25 Dot size ................) .0028 in. diam. 004 in. | .0026 in. diam. 004 in. 0036 in. Rint Beth 

26 Dotarea ***........ 0... 61.5 160. | 53.1 160. 129.6 Hh roi halephne aeieca 
27 Per cent of white ....... 86.2 36.0 12.0 64.0 29.1 | CN Reeders ee ee 
28 Per cent of black......... 13.8 64.0 88.0 36.0 | 70.9 beatae 
29 PRINTED PAGE CONDITION. 


30 Dot form .. 


Round black. | Approx. square white 


Round white. Square black. Round white. | ....... 


31 Dot size . She Guess 6 .0032 in. diam. .0044 in. .0028 in. diam. . 0044 in. .0036 in. diam. 

32 Dot area *** .. sce tns 80.4 193.6 61.5 193.6 101.8 Ube tiear ee ogs Wek 
33 Per cent of white ....... 81.9 43.6 13.9 56.4 22.9 | . 

34 Per cent of black oo. 18.1 56.4 86.1 43.6 hr | 

35 CELLULOID IMPRESSION CONDITION, 


36 Dot form .... 


37 Dot size ..... -o.. 2.2... 0036 in. diam. 0032 in. 
38 Dot area ***# ............ 101.8 102.4 
39 Per cent of white ...... i fe 23:0 


40 Per cent of black ........ 22.9 77.0 


Round black. | Approx. square white | Round black. 


Round black. 
.0048 in. diam. 


Square white. 


.O048 in. diam. . 0024 in. 


180.9 180.9 57.6 Hehe heen stn 
40.77 59.3 13.0 ere : 
59. 3tT 40.7 87.0 we See 





Screen pitch is .00666 inch. 


+ Represents the depleted printing area, due to the squashing-out action of the ink. 


++ = reversed shadow white dot filled in and enlarged through the spreading of the ink. 
*** Area in ten-millionth parts of a square inch. 


* Transparent parts of negative. ** Opaque portions of negative. 


Unit area is 443.5*** and diagonal pitch is .00942 inch. 


This should be dead black. 
This part, normally, is a white dot. 


The screen opening is .00333 inch, and its area on same basis as unit area, is 110.9, or 25% transparent, because 110.9 is one-fourth of 443.5 or 


unit area. 


this nominal shadow dot is .0040 inch, the smallest 
one having sixteen per cent of white and the larger 
one about twenty-eight per cent white value, an 
increase of about twelve per cent. 

The “W” dot is somewhat smaller than the 
one selected on which to base the middle-tone or 
gray tonal values. The one selected can also be 
additionally identified by calling “W” one, and 
then counting progressively, in a vertical direc- 
tion, on the same row, until the sixth white space 


is reached. 
A slight error in mounting the engraver’s 


proof enlargement for half-toning resulted in 
placing the center of the subject a little to one side 
of the center of the circle, so that the nominal 
shadow dot has been lost. Its value has, however, 
been determined and inserted in the tables. 


TRANSPOSED NEGATIVE VALUES. 


In the table of negative values, the whites, 
grays and shadows relate to these conventional 
qualities as they apply to the tonalities of the 
printed result. In the negative the “ whites” are 
blacks, the shadows are whitest and the middle- 
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TaBLe No. B1 (28th). --Showing a summary of consecutive changes compiled from Table No. Al, disclosing the sequence of 
changes from the negative to the special celluloid impression. Based on test etching, Fig. 59, and enlargements of the same shown in 


Figs. 108 and 109. 
1 





HIGH LIGHTS, OR WHITES. 



































2 ConpITION (a). Dot forms and color (b). Dot sizes (¢). Dot areas (d). a Eraay v | cont Remarks (g). 
Bg CLIN eae ..| Square “ black”’..... 2 .0040 in. 160.0 64.0 1 Benes aero 
4 Enamel print.......... Square black ........ a .0032 in. 102.4 77.0 23.0 
5 Engraved plate ....... ~.o>s| @uame Diaele. 2... 25. .0024 in. 57.6 87.0 13.0 
6 Engravers’ proof........... | Round black........... .0028 in. diam. | 61.5 86.2 13.8 
7 Printed page ........ .»| seound Black. .......... .0032 in. diam.| — 80.4 81.9 | 18.1 
8 Celluloid impression .. . Round black....... .... ,0036 in. diam.; 101.8 te 22.9 
9 MIDDLE-TONES, OR GRAYS. 
10 Negative ......... .| Square “white”. ....... .0036 in. 129.6 29.0 71.0 
11 Enamel print....... ces, «| SQUERO WHITE 0. 25... 0044 in. 193.6 43.7 0 A Cece 
12 Engraved plate ............. Round white.. ........ | .0053 in. diam. 220.6 49.8 50.2 
13 Engraver’s proof............ Square white .......... .004 in. 160.0 36.0 64.0 
14 Printed page: ... c. 6 eee ce ae Approx. square, white ... 0044 in. 193.6 43.6 56.4 
15 Celluloid impression .... ..| Approx. square, white ... .0032 in. 102.4 23.0 77.0 
16 SHADOWS. 
WA NegathO! so: 2 oe cernds cs no | Square “white” ........ .0028 in. 78.4 17.6 | 82.4 
18 Enamel print. ....... 20.53... | Square white ........... . 0032 in. 102.4 23.0 | 77.0 zoe 
19 Engraved plate............. | Round white....... ....| .0040 in. diam. 125.6 28.2 | 71.8 ‘eer 
20 Engraver’s proof............ | Round white............ .0026 in. diam. 53.1 12.0 | 88.0 Aaa alas he Se 
2b Printed page... 2-2. devo | Round white........... .0028 in. diam. - 61.5 13.9 | 86.1 is hara enue ita oe 
22 Celluloid impression ......... | Round black...... .....| .0048 in. diam. 180.9 40.77 | 59.377 meee 
23 “B” OR SPECIAL BLACK DOTS. 
PY COU ae te : Square “black” ........ .0048 in. 230.4 47.3 75 CA cee eae otras 
25 Bnameb print... . <0... | Square black .......... . 9044 in. 193.6 56.3 43.7 
26 Engraved plate.............| Square black. ........ .0035 in. 122.5 72.4 27.6 
27 Engraver’s proof............ | Square Diack ........-.. .0040 in. 160.0 64.0 36.0 
28 Printed page ..........554- Square black ......... .0044 in. 193.6 56.4 43.6 
29 Celluloid impression ..... ...| Mound Dinek.......-2... .0048 in. | 180.9 59.3 40.4 
30 “W” OR SPECIAL WHITE DOTS. 
31 Negative ..... Oe ere | Square “ white” .0036 in. 129.6 | 29.0 71.0 
32 Enamel print...............; Square white ... oe .0042 in. 176.4 | 39.8 60.2 
33 Engraved plate. ............ Round white ... .0948 in. diam. 180.9 40.7 59.3 
34 Engraver’s proof . .| Square white ........... .0036 in. 129.6 29.1 70.9 
35 Prmted page .. 2.220. ..s 2 ne. Round white. . | .0036 in. diam. 101.8 22.9 (1 
36 Celluloid impression......... Square white 0024 in. 57.6 | 13.0 87.0 





#** Areas in ten-millionth parts of a square inch. 
+See Table No. Al foot note. 
+t See Table No. Al foot note. 


tone white printed dot is an opaque dot of the 
negative. It is important that this change over be 
well understood, so that confusion may be avoided. 
In short, the opaque black dots or areas of the 
negative represent the white dots or areas of the 
letterpress print, and the transparent portions 
represent the black printing areas of the engraved 
plate and the black parts of the print. 


THE TABLES. 


A column for remarks is provided for the bene- 
fit of the reader to note cross reference or other 
items for record. 

Table No. A’ (27th of this series) shows six 
groups of conditions arranged in the same 
sequence followed out in Figs. 108 and 109, and 
Table No. B’ (28th) is arranged so as to show the 
different tonalities in a series of five groups. This 
table is specially valuable because it discloses the 
sequence of conditions for each of the changes in 


tonal values listed, so that every item can be fol- 
lowed through the natural order of modification 
from the negative to the special celluloid impres- 
sion, thus making it very easy to note the degree 
of change brought about by each condition. For 
instance, under “ High Lights,” line three, Table 
B’, the percentage of white is given as sixty-four, 
column ¢, for a high-light black dot (transparent of 
the negative) while its percentage of black is given 
in the next column (f) as thirty-six. In line four, 
same column, one sees that the assumed enamel- 
print values have changed to seventy-seven per 
cent, white, and twenty-three per cent, black. It 
should be explained that the nominal enamel print 
is a contact positive made from an enlargement of 
the negative features shown, so that the variations 
found between the tonal relation of these two con- 
ditions can not be taken as truly representative of 
actual values, but the pseudo-enamel print does 
disclose what the non-acid side action would have 
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produced, for the difference in percentages of 
black or white values between the engraved plate 
and the enamel print discloses the degree of 
change that acid side action has produced, and the 
difference between the negative and engraving 
value truly give the whole change brought about 
by this phenomenon. This is on the theoretical 
assumption that the tone values of the enamel 
print are the same as the negative. In practice 
there is a difference between the two. Table No. 
U on page 64 of the October, 1906, INLAND 
PRINTER points out an instance where the differ- 
ence has been noted. 


CHANGES FROM NEGATIVE TO PRINTED RESULT. 


An incidental point of interest is brought out 
in the change from negative to positive or enamel- 
print values consecutively listed in Table No. B’ 
(28th) wherein the possibility of change in direct 
contact printing, when using dry plates, is clearly 
indicated. In this instance the size of dot is 
twenty-five times greater than is actually found 
on a 150-line half-tone, but the relative dis- 
crepancy would undoubtedly be found present in a 
contact half-tone print. 

For the high lights the change in percentage of 
black from the negative condition to the engraved 
plate is a reduction of twenty-three per cent, to 
the engraver’s proof 12.2 per cent, to the printed 
page 17.9 per cent and to the special celluloid 
impression 13.1 per cent. 

The middle-tone percentage of white change 
from the negative to the engraving is 20.8 per 
cent, to the engraver’s proof seven per cent, to the 
printed page or cylinder-press proof 14.6 per cent 
increase, and to the celluloid effect six per cent 
decrease of white. 

The shadows show a range of changes of white 
from the negative to the engraved plate of 10.6 per 
cent increase, to the engraver’s proof 5.6 per cent 
decrease; to the printed page 3.7 per cent 
decrease of white and on the celluloid result, 23.1 
per cent increase of white. 

The difference between the negative and the 
pseudo-enamel print for the high lights is a 
decrease of thirteen per cent, for the middle-tones 
14.7 per cent increase of white, and for the shad- 
ows 5.4 per cent increase of white. 


TONAL GROUPINGS. 


In the high lights, with their small black dots, 
the percentage of black decreases twenty-three per 
cent, until the engraved plate is reached, and from 
this through the three proving stages the per- 
centage of black increases 9.9 per cent, leaving the 
final result only 13.1 per cent below the negative 
value. 

The middle-tone white dots increase in white 
20.8 from the negative to the engraved plate and 


they lose 26.8 per cent of this by the time the cellu- 
loid impression is reached, thus leaving them six 
per cent darker than the negative values. 
Throughout the shadows the changes are as 
follows: From the negative to the engraving the 
gain of white is 10.6 per cent, and to the celluloid, 
due to ink depletion, the increase is 28.7 per cent. 
- From this compilation of data the practical 
worker will be able to reason from cause to effect 
and come to intelligent conclusions respecting any 
of the peculiarities of the various changes that are 
listed. 


ETCHING POSITION, SOLUTIONS AND TEMPERATURE. 


It is a pleasure to extract from the Process 
Engraver’s Monthly, London, edited by H. Snow- 
den Ward, a report of some etching researches 
instituted by Mr. A. J. Newton, principal of the 
London County Council School of Photoengraving 
and Lithography, that were made to determine the 
effect of face-up, face-down, still etching, rocked 
etching and temperature effects on the speed of 
etching: 

“A half-tone negative was made of a strip of 
graded tints, and from this a copperplate was 
printed. The plate was then cut into five pieces, 
and all the five strips were etched in the same 
solution of perchlorid of iron at 40° Baumé. 
Temperature of 60° F. (15° C.). No. 1 was 
etched for twenty minutes face up without rock- 
ing. No. 2 was etched for twenty minutes face 
down without rocking. No. 3 was etched face up 
for twenty minutes, rocking all the time. 

“Tn order to equalize the etching face down 
without rocking, with the etching face up with 
rocking, it was necessary to etch another ten min- 
utes, thus No. 4 strip shows thirty minutes’ etch- 
ing face down. In order to equalize the face-up 
still etching with the rocked etching, it was neces- 
sary to etch for another thirty minutes, so that No. 
5 strip shows face-up still etching for fifty min- 
utes. Of these results, the cleanest, deepest and 
nicest etching of the plates is the one etched face 
down (No. 2). 

“In order to see what difference a hot solution 
made, a similar series of tests was made. The 
results were just the same, except that the time 
taken with the perchlorid at 110° F. (43° C.) was. 
only about two-fifths that taken with the solution 
at 60° F. (15° C.). 

“Tn order to see what effect rocking the bath 
had on plates etched face downward, two further 
tests were made, and they prove that there is no 
advantage to be gained by rocking a plate that is 
etched face downward, either in cold or hot solu- 
tion.” 

The detailed etching steps of Mr. Newton’s 
tests were carried out by Mr. H. T. Williams. 


(To be continued.) 
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DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 
PROPORTION. 

“‘ By good proportions, whether in a house, on the page of a book, or in 

the formation of a single letter, we mean measure harmony, the means by 
which varying quantities may be so related as to be agreeable to the eye.”— 
E. A. Batchelder. 
JF TER having gained simplicity in our 
type-design by the condensing of the 
reading matter into a small number 
of groups or forces of attraction, the 
question of where to place these 
groups in order to achieve the most 
pleasing results presents itself, and 
the successful solution of this question calls for a 
consideration of proportion. In order to clearly 
discuss proportion we must have a concise defini- 
tion of what proportion really is. To say that 
“ Proportion is the pleasing inequality in the parts 
of an object” is perhaps putting it as simply and 
yet comprehensively as any of the definitions that 
can be found. A pleasing equality in the parts of 
an object constitutes symmetry, but in order to 
have proportion we must have a pleasing inequal- 
ity. In other words, the divisions must not be 
equal lest they produce monotony, but must be 
unequal and in such relation one to the other that 
the effect is satisfactory to the eye. If we divide a 
rectangle exactly in the center, as shown in A — 
Fig. 8, the effect would not be pleasing; neither 
would it be effective for a type page, as both panels 
would be of equal importance. If we divided it as 
shown in B— Fig 8, the effect would be that of 
the large panel crowding the smaller one off the 
page. Where, then, are we to secure a pleasing 
division? Experiments have proven that a divi- 
sion which gives three parts of the rectangle to one 
panel and five parts to the other is the most satis- 
factory to the great majority of people. This 
division is shown in C—Fig. 8. Authorities 
differ slightly in their statements of these propor- 
tions, some giving it as three to five while others 
claim that the proportions of two to three are 
more correct. While it can hardly be said that art 
can be brought down to mathematical calculations, 
still some of the best designers of to-day follow 
these proportions throughout their designs with 
excellent results. 

“But,” some one may say, “ what connection 
has all this discussion of the proportions of three 
to five with setting up a cover or title page?” 
Let us consider an extremely simple page on which 
is to be but one line of type. The most important 
question in connection with printing the page 
would be just where to place the one line. As the 
line has the effect of dividing the rectangular page 
into two parts we must place it in such position 
that the two parts will sustain the proper relations 








toward each other — not in the center, dividing 
the page into equal parts, nor yet so close to the 
top of the page that the inequality in the sizes of 
the two parts will not be pleasing. This is our 
opportunity to make use of the principle of the 
proportion of three to five and place the line in the 
position shown by the dividing line in C — Fig. 8. 
Although this is applying a mathematical calcula- 
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Fig. 8.— The division of the rectangle shown in A is not pleasing, 
owing to the equality of the two parts. In B the effect is also 
unpleasant, the two parts having no relation toward each other in 
size. In C we have a satisfactory division, caused by giving three 
parts of the rectangle to one panel and five parts to the other. D 
shows method of centering two spots of unequal size on this propor- 
tion. 


tion to the ascertaining of the proper position for 
the line, and while of course an unvarying adher- 
ence to this principle would in time be tiresome, 
still as a basis from which to work it is most 
excellent. 

If, instead of a single line on a page, we have 
several lines, but grouped in one mass, the placing 
is the same as for a single line — in such position 
that the center of the mass will be on the dividing 
line shown in C — Fig. 8. But with two or more 
groups or masses the problem becomes a trifle 
more complicated. Where in the former instance 
we placed the center of the one mass on the line, 
we must now place the center of balance between 
the two masses on that line. The upper group 
must be moved up enough to counteract the attrac- 
tion exercised by the lower group. In D— Fig. 8, 
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is shown an example of the manner in which to 
ascertain the center of balance between the two 
masses. If they were of equal size the center of 
balance would naturally be in the middle of a line 
drawn from the center of one group to the center 
of the other. But the inequality in size necessi- 
tates a different placing. Mr. E. A. Batchelder, in 
“The Principles of Design,” * treats of this bal- 
ancing of masses of unequal sizes in the following 
entertaining manner: 
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Fic. 9.— An unsatisfactory effect, caused by a lack of inequality 


in the distribution of white space. The feature line is also too close 


to center of page. 


“Supposing our measures are unequal; what 
then? They may be likened to a man and a boy 
on a ‘see-saw,’ the man weighing twice as much 
as the boy. Note carefully the steps taken to find 
the point of balance in this instance. We will 
draw a line connecting the centers of the spots, as 
before; but it is plain that the balance point can 
not be in the middle of that line. If the man 
weighs twice as much as the boy, it would be neces- 


* “The Principles of Design,’’ by E; A. Batchelder, published and for sale 


by The Inland Printer Company. 
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sary to give the boy two parts of the board and the 
man one. Just so with spots of print. As these 
spots have a ratio of two to one, the smaller spot 
must be given two parts of the line, the larger spot 
one part.” In D— Fig. 8, the same principle is 
applied except that the larger spot is given one 
part of the line and the smaller spot five parts, as 
the larger spot is approximately five times as great 
as the smaller one. 

The title-page shown in Fig. 9, with its reset- 
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Fic. 10.— A resetting of the page shown in Fig. 9, showing a 
variation in the “ whiting out ” and with the feature line dividing 


the page into pleasing spaces. 


ting, Fig. 10, illustrates this question of proportion. 
In Fig. 9 the pleasing inequality necessary to pro- 
portion is missing, both in the manner of placing 
the feature line and in the manner of the “ whiting 
out.” Note that the amounts of white space are 
almost equal throughout the page—above and 
below single lines, groups or dashes — producing 
a monotonous and unsatisfactory appearance. 
Then, too, the center of attraction of the page — 
the feature line—is placed in such proportion 
that it divides the page close to the center. In the 
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resetting — which is the same except for the 
changes in “ whiting out” or the placing of the 
spots —the reading matter has been condensed 
into fewer groups and those groups placed in such 
position that the center of balance between them 
comes on a line placed in the proportion of three 
to five, above referred to. This also gives us the 
pleasing inequality desired in the spaces between 
the various groups and lines. 

The printer is peculiarly fortunate in his work 
as far as proportion is concerned. The customs of 
centuries have resulted in his being compelled to 
deal with rectangles of fairly good proportion. 


A MONUMENT TO BILL NYE. 


According to plans made by Frank Thompson Searight 
of Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer of the American Press 
Humorists, that organization has taken up the project of 
building a monument to the late Edgar Wilson Nye at 
Laramie, Wyoming, and the fund is to be swelled by pro- 
ceeds from a big entertainment which the funmakers will 
give in the week of September 15 next, while their fifth 
annual convention is in progress in Los Angeles. Coéperat- 
ing with Mr. Searight is the Rev. Robert J. Burdette, who, 
as “Bob” Burdette, the Burlington Hawkeye humorist, was 
a friend of-“ Bill” Nye. Mr. Burdette, as long ago as 1904, 
when the American Press Humorists held their annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, favored the monument project, and not 
only is he assuming a large part of the work in connection 

















VACATION IN CANADA. 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


He finds, for instance, that he must set a page 6 by 
9 inches in size, to be cut from a sheet of paper 25 
by 38 inches. The proportions are already decided, 
and decided on the basis of two to three, the width 
of the page representing two and the height three. 
The margins around the type page are decided in 
the same manner. Authorities on bookmaking tell 
us that the front margin of a page should be one 
and one-half times the back margin, and that the 
foot margin should be one and one-half times the 
head margin — in other words, the space for mar- 
gin should be divided into five parts, two of which 
should be allowed to the back or head margin and 
the other three to the front or foot margin. 


with the project now, but has agreed to act as one of the 
entertainers on a big bill in the auditorium, for which 
arrangements with Manager Sparks M. Berry have been 
concluded. 

In addition to “ Bob” Burdette there already have been 
promised such well-known humorous lecturers as Melville 
D. Landon (Eli Perkins) and Sam Davis, editor of the 
Carson Appeal, both humorists of the old days, and asso- 
ciates of “Bill” Nye; Strickland W. Gillilan, former 
humorist of the Los Angeles Herald, lecturer for the Slay- 
ton Lyceum bureau, Chicago, and famous for his classic 
“ Finnigan to Flannigan”; Edmund Vance Cooke, presi- 
dent of the National Lyceum Entertainers, better known 
in Los Angeles as the Ohio Philosopher, and a favorite 
here in his “ Pot Luck with a Poet”; Judd M. Lewis, 
author and lecturer and humorist of the Houston Post; 
Charles Battell Loomis, Thomas Augustine Daly of Phila- 
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delphia, president of the American Press Humorists; S. E. 
Kiser, of the Chicago Record-Herald, and Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit, of the Chicago Tribune. Invitations also have been 
sent Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), James Whitcomb 
Riley, Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Frank L. Stanton and Holman F. Day, mem- 
bers of the association. 

The list of patrons and patronesses for the entertain- 
ment is being prepared and will include the most prominent 
Angelenos and a number of the leading people of surround- 
ing towns. Several of these towns will be visited by the 
press humorists as trips incidental to the convention; also 
there will be a day at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, Sunnycrest, Pasadena; trips to Mount Lowe and 
Catalina, a reception by the Los Angeles Press Club and a 
banquet by the chamber of commerce. Returning, the 
humorists will go either by way of San Francisco or the 
gold mining camps of Nevada, or both. 

There are more than one hundred of the American 
Press Humorists, connected with the leading newspapers 
and magazines of the country, and their entertainment at 
past conventions has included high honors, such as a special 
train to Atlantic City as guests of the city of Baltimore; 
an official American Press Humorists’ day at the St. Louis 
exposition and a reception by John D. Rockefeller at his 
Forest Hill home. The convention last year was held in 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles was chosen as against four 
other cities which made bids for the fifth annual meeting. 

The “ Bill’? Nye monument project will make the fifth 
annual convention more notable than any of the preceding 
gatherings. In a letter being sent out by Secretary Sea- 
right he says: ; 

“ For several years the humorists have been considering 
the idea of building a monument to the late Edgar Wilson 
Nye, and, had the project been carried through before the 
death of Mrs. Nye, it is probable that, in respect to her, the 
monument would have been erected in Asheville, North 
Carolina, where Mr. Nye died. Now, however, Laramie, 
Wyoming, is a favored location, that having been the scene 
of the humorist’s earliest efforts and some of his best work. 

“Tf every American who has laughed at the keen wit 
and the droll, homely similes of the late ‘ Bill’ Nye would 
pay tribute in the measure that that laugh was worth, a 
monument of gold could be built to the memory of the fun- 
maker of Laramie. That no monument has been raised is 
due, not to a lack of appreciation, but of concentrated effort 
or suggestion of a satisfactory method of procedure; at 
least such is the belief of the newspaper humorists of 
to-day. 

“The American Press Humorists therefore have taken 
up the subject of a ‘ Bill’ Nye monument, and, until Sep- 
tember 1 next subscriptions will be received by the mem- 
bers or at convention and fund headquarters, 325 West 
First street, Los Angeles. 

“ The faith of the humorists in American optimism and 
the American appreciation of laughter is such that they 
believe the greater part of the fund can be raised by Sep- 
tember 1, and it is their intention to conclude the project 
with a grand public entertainment at the fifth annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles, September 15 to 22, 1907. ‘The 
American Press Humorists’ Tribute to Bill Nye,’ a book to 
be issued prior to the convention, will be presented as a 
souvenir of the monument fund to subscribers to the 
project.” 

The California members of the American Press Hu- 
morists are: Los Angeles — Secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Thompson Searight; perpetual parson and pastor emeri- 
tus, Rev. Robert J. Burdette; John S. McGroarty, Harry 
C. Carr, William Hamilton Cline, Arthur J. Burdick. 
Pasadena — Robert J. Burdette, Jr. San Pedro — Win- 
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field Hogaboom. San Francisco — Lowell Otus Reese, Bul- 
letin; Alfred J. Waterhouse, Sunset Magazine.— Los 
Angeles Herald. 





CAN MR. ROOSEVELT FISH? 

A writer in the March Harper’s Weekly, discussing 
President Roosevelt’s recent remarks to the students of 
Harvard about the uses and limitations of athletic sports, 
has some things to say in regard to the President’s capacity 
for stimulating moral aspirations in the young. If he has 
defects in this line, says the writer, “ it is in the urgency of 
his desire to have everybody hit the line hard. Everybody 
is not built to do that, and a good many persons prefer to 
express themselves in some other way. Daniel Webster — 
a very thoughtful man — loved to fish. Grover Cleveland 
loves to fish. Theodore Roosevelt can hit the line a pretty 
good lick, but we don’t believe he could fish if he tried ever 
so hard, though he might cut bait.” 





HE DIDN’T HAVE A DOLLAR. 
He didn’t have a dollar, he didn’t have a dime; his 
clothes and shoes looked as though they had served their 


time. He didn’t try to kill himself to dodge misfortune’s 
whacks. Instead, he got some ashes and he filled five dozen 
sacks. Then next he begged a dollar. In the paper in the 


morn he advertised tin polish that would put the sun to 
scorn. He kept on advertising and just now, suffice to say, 
he’s out in California at his cottage on the bay.— Mecca 
Herald. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
A recent church notice in Manchester, England, read: 
“A potato pie supper will be held on Saturday evening. 


Subject for Sunday evening, ‘A Night of Agony.’ ” — 
Reflector. 





“* GOIN’ FISHIN’? ” 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE Goss Printing Press Company, of Chicago, 
is making a good bid for business in England, 
notwithstanding that the supply of newspaper 
machines is in the hands of a few firms such as 
Hoe, Victory Company and Annand, and are 
picking up orders. They are now making large 
four-plate wide straight-line octuple presses for the London 
Daily Mail; four-roll presses for the Yorkshire Evening 
News; and are putting decks to others. The two-roll 
presses in the Independent office, Dublin, are being decked 
into three-roll presses. A four-roll press is being built for 
Messrs. D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd., of Dundee, and a com- 
plete stereo plant of pump furnaces and rocker-style cast- 
ing boxes for the Dundee Advertiser. They have also 
recently attached twenty-two of their patent Fudge devices 
and Red Seal “ home edition ” to the London Evening News 
presses. This is a simple, self-contained, ingenious piece of 
mechanism that prints in two colors at the same time. The 
Glasgow Evening News was the first to adopt the appliance 
and have had it working upon their five Goss presses for 
two years. The Goss Company is evidently determined not 
to be left behind in the race for orders. 





THE Otley printers’ engineers are making a_ stout 
attempt to combat the competition in printing machinery 
of the American and German makers, who up till now have 
taken away a considerable amount of trade owing to 
supineness on the part of the British machine builders. 
Otley, however, has at last woke up and is now pushing 
ahead. The various machine-shops are producing new 
types of presses to meet the most exacting demands of the 
printer, and are all so busy that much overtime is being 
worked, many of the orders coming from the Colonies and 
foreign countries, while one firm — Messrs. Waite & Saville 
—are sending their presses to the United States, where 
they find a considerable demand for them. To still further 
popularize the Otley products the makers are inviting visits 
from the machine minders’ societies, and the other day two 
hundred of the Leeds minders visited the town and were 
shown over the different machine-shops and had the details 
of the printing-presses on view pointed out. The Otley 
master engineers treated the visitors right royally, and no 
doubt when a machine is wanted in a Leeds print-shop 
where one of these men is employed he will advise his boss 
to get it from Otley. 


PAPERMAKERS are blamed by printers for their cussed- 
ness in making up their reams of paper in varying numbers 
of sheets, so that much difficulty is caused when counting 
up the paper needed for a job. A ream of paper in Britain 
may have five different numbers of sheets in it, the com- 
monest number being 480, which causes a considerable 
amount of reckoning up when getting out stock for a big 
job, say in octavo or quarto. For instance, as a specimen 
of an ordinary question the printer is called on to solve 
twenty times daily: What is the cost of 250 sheets of a 
480 ream at $1.24 per ream? Rather a troublesome little 
sum to work out. Reams of 500 sheets are also sent out by 
many papermakers, and this number is easier for the print- 
er’s calculations; 516 sheets also figure in some reams, the 
extra sixteen being for “spoils,” but in a job of several 
thousand runs this is too much for “ spoils ” and so the odd 
figures come in and spoil the printer’s temper when he has 
to reckon them up. A suggested remedy is that. paper 
should be put up and invoiced at so much per thousand 
sheets, counting marks to be inserted by the mill at every 
hundred sheets. This to be done with writing, printing 


and all other papers. It is obvious how this would facili- 
tate swiftness of count and accuracy of reckoning. Some 
such system would indeed be a boon to the worried printer. 

THE printers’ readers of London a number of years ago 
formed a society to which they gave the rather high- 
sounding title of the London Association of Correctors of 
the Press, and some good work has been done by its means 
in bettering the working conditions of an estimable body of 
men; but now, with a view to the still further bettering of 
these workers, it has been determined to register the asso- 
ciation as a:trade union, and really there is some need for 
a body that can take concerted action, for in many printing- 
offices the readers are put into any odd corner, and have to 
carry on their work under very arduous conditions amid 
most insanitary surroundings and at rates of pay that vary 
considerably, while in many cases they have very long 
hours. The object of joining the ranks of the trade- 
unionists is to secure a living wage and more reasonable 
conditions of working, and it is somewhat a matter of sur- 
prise that so many employers do not see it to be to their 
own advantage to encourage their readers, but for whose 
lynx-eyed labor they would often have work thrown on 
their hands through their compositors’ mistakes. 

BRITISH newspaper proprietors are jubilant over the 
reduction in postage that has been made by the Postmaster- 
General 6n newspapers, magazines and other periodicals 
despatched to Canada, and are in hopes that their circula- 
tions may be increased. The rate is now 2 cents per pound, 
with a 1-cent postage on packets under two ounces in 
weight. United States papers pass freely into Canada, and 
the British newspaper men are in hopes that the cheapen- 
ing of the postage rafes will assist them to hold their own 
against this flow of American literature. 

THE Levy blast etching machine is now at work in 
London on the premises of Messrs. Swain & Son, an old- 
established firm of photoengravers, and its success is an 
assured fact, the users claiming that it enables them to 
deal with urgent work in a manner never before attempted. 
It has been found to be especially useful in newspaper 
work, of which the firm does a good deal, and it enables a 
block to be completed for the evening’s papers of an event 
that may have taken place the same afternoon, and has 
been especially useful for reproducing photographs of foot- 
ball matches, a sport in which great interest is taken in 
this country. The resulting blocks are claimed to be more 
suitable for rotary stereotypy than those made in the usual 
way, on account of their greater depth and the absence of 
undercutting, which allows the matrices to part easily from 
the plates. Messrs. Swain are the only British possessors 
of the Levy machine and it is proving a good business 
bringer. 

THE Wicks rotary typecasting machine, which a short 
time ago passed into new hands, is making itself a name in 
the printing world. Under the new management the fac- 
tory has been enlarged and improved, and a considerable 
impetus has been given to the business. Mr. Wicks, the 
inventor of the machine, is no longer connected with it and 
the name is now entirely dropped, the concern being called 
the Blackfriars Type Foundry, and a trade-mark — B. T. 
F.— adopted which is stamped on everything issued from 
the premises. Immense stocks of type are kept ready for 
delivery, and a new branch for the supply of printers’ 
joinery has been established. The foreign trade is being 
pushed and a capital business is being done both-at home 
and abroad. The infusion of new blood has had a most 
beneficial effect. 


A SATISFIED customer may be the best advertisement, 
but the circulation of such ads. is very limited.— Exchange. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, papers must be marked ‘°* For criticism.’’ 

INLAND PRINTER AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 22.— At 
this writing, two weeks before the close of Contest No. 22, 
there is every indication that it will be a record-breaker, so 
far as the number of entries is concerned. Every mail is 
bringing the little packages of ads., and there are many 
very good arrangements of the copy. As soon as possible 
after the closing date complete sets of the specimens sub- 
mitted will be sent to each contestant, and then sufficient 
time must be given them to make their selections for first, 
second and third honors. It is expected that everything 
will be in readiness for the publication of the result in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for September. If any contestant has 
failed to receive a set of the ads. up to the time of the 
receipt of this magazine, he should notify the editor of this 
department at once. 

A JUDGE in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has ruled that 
when a newspaper is stolen from a doorstep the subscriber 
is aggrieved and he, not the newspaper publisher, should 
make a complaint. The court says that from the moment 
of delivery by the carrier the paper is the subscriber’s prop- 
erty. 

DAILY AND WEEKLY Rate Carps.— The following 
request for rate cards comes from an eastern paper: “ Will 
you please let us have data for rate cards for a daily of two 
thousand circulation and a weekly of one thousand two 
hundred circulation. Both are issued from the same office 
and joint rates have to be made at times. If you can, 
please give combined rates and separate as well.” 


RATE CARD FOR DAILY OF 2,000, 
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For a combined rate the best plan would be to offer a dis- 
count of ten per cent from the sum of the two rates. This 
is sufficient inducement to secure a contract and is very 
easily figured. 





ONE of the very best booklets of rules for correspon- 
dents is issued by the Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper, which 
has thirty-five township news reporters. If space would 
permit I would print it in full, but can only give a few 
paragraphs. Possibly Taylor & Gillespie, the publishers, 
would furnish copies to those interested if sufficient stamps 
were enclosed with the request. Here is some of the com- 
mon sense which is brightened by originality: 

It is just as well to use a pencil as pen; in fact the paper we furnish is 
for use of pencils especially, but don’t use a dim lead-pencil. Make it show 
up if it takes all the spit in the family. Dim copy makes printers use 
naughty words. 

Be especially particular to write names plainly. We can make good sense 
out of crooked lines if the names are clear. Remember names of your neigh- 
bors are not as familiar to typesetters as to you, so if you want them printed 
right be sure to write them distinctly. 

Be careful to distinguish between ‘‘ Miss ’’ and “ Mrs.’? We sometimes 
make married women out of girls that never had a beau because the corre- 
spondents make ‘‘ Miss ” look more like ‘* Mrs.” than ‘ Miss.’ We have nar- 
rowly ‘* missed ”’ assassination by such errors, due to carelessness of news 
reporters. 

We don’t care for obituary poetry. If good it is not usually original; if 
original it is not usually good. 

Items about the weather are not wanted. The people in other townships 
have the same weather as you do, therefore it is not news to any one, 

Don’t air your personal grievances. We have troubles enough without 
fighting neighborhood battles. Omit personalities. Harmless jokes are all 
right, but leave out the sting. If you want to give your neighbor a “ dig ’’ do 
it personally, not through the paper, or if you are afraid of him do it by 
telephone. 

The fact that Will Jones and wife ate Sunday dinner with John Smith 
and family, two miles away, interests no one but the Jones and Smiths. Let 
them eat but don’t write it up unless Will eats too much and gets a bad 
attack of stomachache. 

Don’t say “‘ Mr. and Mrs. John Jones are the happy parents of a bouncing 
boy.” Leave out the “ happy,” as they may not be happy. Omit the 
“bouncing,’”’ as all youngsters are bouncers and the term is a chestnut any- 
Way. 

THE Eaton (Colo.) Herald is a little four-column 
weekly, but it is enterprising nevertheless. It recently 
published a “ Souvenir Pictorial Review of Eaton, Colo- 
rado,” that would have done credit to a much larger paper. 
There were forty-eight pages, printed on enameled paper, 
and enclosed in a heavy cover. 

MEADVILLE, Pennsylvania, has three daily papers, the 
Tribune-Republican, Messenger, and Star. There is keen 
rivalry among them for advertising patronage, and in point 
of quantity they rank in the order named. I am asked to 
decide which leads in “ make-up, style and general appear- 
ance.” All three papers are very close in the race, but 
personally I prefer the make-up and ad. display of the 
Tribune-Republican and the Star to that of the Messenger. 

A REAL newspaper “ Industrial Edition,” in which there 
is no departure from the regular newspaper style, form or 
paper, was issued in April by the Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 
While there were ninety-two pages there was only one 
title used—the usual first-page heading. Apparently 
about forty-seven of the ninety-two pages were paid adver- 
tising. The Herald always is progressive, and this is*but 
another stroke of its customary enterprise. e 

ONE of the most elaborate advertisements ever printed 
was recently published in the Ohio State Journal, Colum- 
bus. It was an ad. of the Beggs Stores and occupied four 
pages. The first page was in four colors — red, blue, yel- 
low and black, the entire fourth page was a store directory, 
alphabetically arranged, each letter of the alphabet being 
an illuminated initial in red, while the second and third 
pages were filled with half-tone illustrations. There have 


been larger newspaper ads., but it is doubtful if any, 


required so much presswork. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 

Alfred (N. Y.) Sun.— There is a slight unevenness in the distribution of 
ink. 
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Newport (N. Y.) Journal.— Presswork-is poor, both in the distribution of 
ink and in the impression. 


Oxford (Ind.) Tribune.— A lack of headings is particularly noticeable. 
Make your first page, at least, attractive by good strong heads. 
Englewood (Kan.) Chief. A little larger headings could be used to 


advantage on your first page. Light-faced job letters should not be used in 
the ads. 

. Strasburg (Pa.) News.— Some of the plate columns are run a little too 
close to the head rule. The handling of the local news on the first page is 
excellent. 

Knightstown (Ind.) Banner.—A neat paper all through. One or two more 
heads at the tops of columns on the first page and a little more ink would be 
improvements. 

Benton County Republican, Corvallis, Oregon.— Suggestions made in April 
have been adopted and the paper is much improved. The removal of the ads. 
from the first page was also a good change. 

Picton (Iowa) Star-Clipper.— Your forms are not properly adjusted on 
the press to bring your margins, cut and fold right. It seems too bad to spoil 
the first page of such an otherwise excellent paper with ads. Why not run 
these on the last page and transfer to the first page the more important local 
news, using attractive display headings. 
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Ellsworth (Minn.) News.— Try to avoid running of plate matter on your 
first page, as it does not match your body-type. The make-up of the plate 
on the last page of your issue of April 25 was very poor. You should get the 
headings at-the tops of columns, and where an illustration is in the wrong 
location to make the best appearance, cut it out and move it higher or lower 
in the article as desired. 

THE CANADIAN PosTAL RATE.— Newspapers and other 
periodicals on both sides of the border line between the 
United States and Canada are complaining of the increase 
in second-class postage from 1 cent to 4 cents a pound. 
When the announcement was first made that the then exist- 


ing rate would be abolished, it was represented that the 


action came from Canada, but Canadian officials, now that 
their own publications are loudest in protest, place the 
blame on the United States authorities. But no matter 
who is to blame, the fact is that the rate has been increased 
over four hundred per cent. Not only is the former rate 
multiplied by four, but the package for each postoffice in 


Canada must be wrapped and weighed separately and 
stamps affixed, instead of weighing the entire foreign mail 
in bulk. It was at first thought that the blow would fall 
most heavy on the magazines, but the following paragraphs 
from a column editorial in the Picton (Ont.) Times, a 
weekly paper, shows the sentiment of the Canadian press 
and how the new rate affects the newspapers 

There is not a local newspaper of any importance which has not several 
hundred subscribers residing in the United States on its list, principally Cana- 
dians who wish to keep in touch with their native land. To forward papers 
to these subscribers the publisher of a local weekly will be obliged to pay 
out in the next year at least 50 cents for each subscriber. 

To bring such a radical change into effect with a couple of weeks’ notice 
at this time of the year is simply robbery. It means that the publishers of 
local papers must put their hands in their pockets and hand out half of the 
money received from subscribers in the United States for the year 1907. It is 
the meanest hold-up the local newspaper publishers of Canada have ever been 
subjected to. 

While the increase in postage may decrease the bulk by driving it through 


We aim to give the man 
of limited means the 
kind of a square deal 
that will merit his trade 
and his lasting friend- 
ship. 











is a fair price for a suit of 
clothes or an overcoat. But— 
it will not buy dependable 
clothes at every store. You 


must understand that differ- 
enges exist—big ones—in quality and workman- 
ship and the latter is by far the most important in 
determining the life of a suit. 
We make a specialty of our $15 suits—“SIN- 
":CERITY CLOTHES”—because we know that in 
them we are offering perfect styles, perfect work- 
manship and quality. More than that, there is the 
guaranty of the makers. They are worth $15 and 
are equal in every respect to most suits sold at $18 
to $20 


John Steffen & Bro. 


Tama County's Head to Foot Clothiers 
28 
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other channels, the proportion passing between the two countries will remain 
about the same. The yellow trash will come in by express and the more 
valuable technical journals and high-class literature will cost the Canadian 
an increased price, the increase going, not into the Canadian treasury, but 
into the coffers of our great competitor to help extend the rural free delivery 
in that country. 

Canadian and ‘United States literature should circulate as freely as pos- 
sible between the two countries. Neither country was suffering from the 
postal rates which have been in force for several years. The amount that will 
be commandeered from the publishers will look very small in the treasury of 
a department with a surplus amounting to hundreds of thousands, but it will 
be a serious hardship to many publishers. 

Goop Ap. DispLay.— The best ads. received this month 
come from Carroll, Iowa (the name of the sender does not 
appear on the package). Nos. 1 and 2 come from this 
source, while No. 3 was cut from the Traer (Iowa) Star- 
Clipper. These ads. demonstrate the advantage of enclos- 
ing line cuts in rules. While No. 3 is a strongly displayed 
advertisement, yet by contrast with the treatment of the 
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cuts in the other two, what it lacks is plainly seen. Many 
compositors know good ads. when they see them, but com- 
paratively few when they see an ad. which lacks something 
are able to tell just what is necessary to make it artistic. 
In using rules around cuts a lighter face should be used 
than that around the ad., and the size of the cut should also 
be considered — compare the rule around the first cut in ad. 
No. 1 with those around the second and third cuts. The 
little rule panels at top and bottom of the third cut fill the 
blank space and give the illustration an artistic finish. In 
ad. No. 2 the rules around the cuts add just the touch 
needed to give it the proper appearance. A number of ads. 
were received for criticism, among them the following: 

Fred Brown, Troy, Pennsylvania.— Neatly displayed ad. Rules around 
the cuts, as described above, would have been an improvement. 

James B. Wallis, Rexburg (Idaho) Standard.— The space outside the 





rule columns makes the body of the ad. appear crowded. 

James B. Simonton, Atlantic, Iowa.— The extra condensed letter for a 
head-line was a poor selection —a less condensed letter, caps and lower-case, 
would have been much better. 

D. C. Silve, New Orleans..—- Some very artistic effects, but, taken col- 
lectively, they are not sufficiently distinctive. A single rule around each ad. 
would have avoided this difficulty. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
BY R. W. STRONG, 


Editor St. Croix Observer, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


1OR some years it had been my ambition to pub- 
lish a special illustrated number of a country 
weekly, and the opportunity recently presented 
itself in such a rosy appearing manner that I 
undertook the task. And I am pleased to 

— report to the fraternity that while my assets 
are about $200 less than when I began, my experience is 
well worth the price, and I am thoroughly up to date in 
everything pertaining to special editions. 

It must be admitted that this loss was due mainly to 
poor management on my part. I should not acknowledge 
this, perhaps, but will, for the probable benefit of those 
who may desire to give the “ special edition ” idea consid- 
eration in the future. The only excuse that I can give 
for my loss is that I did not have time to manage the 
affair myself. 

A young chap, named Wright, and hailing from Indi- 
ana, so he said, dropped into the office one day with a 
plan for a special illustrated write-up of the city, and, of 
course, I was an eager listener to his scheme, which was 
simply this: He was to do all the soliciting, and I to do 
the printing on a_six-column, twelve-page illustrated 
write-up. I was to pay for all material, excepting the cuts, 
and publish the papers, after which they were to be sold 
at 10 cents a copy, and the money to be equally divided. 
It was explicitly understood between us that any one who 
wanted cuts should pay for them. 

On this basis, the young man turned over orders to me 
for about eight thousand papers. Of course, that looked 
juicy. Four hundred dollars each, and my expenses 
would not be over $300! Well, I could not just decide 
what I would do with the balance unless I took a trip to 
Europe. 

One big institution to which we gave a whole page 
write-up ordered 3,600 copies and we gave him a rate of 
$75 a thousand. When we had the papers printed and 
were ready to deliver, the manager of this institution 
balked on the price and I cut it to 5 cents a copy. He still 
balked. I cut it to 3 cents. He agreed to take them. The 
rest of the papers being fairly well taken, I settled up with 
my solicitor on this basis, giving him half the amount of 
all accounts which I believed to be good. A day passed 
and the institution’s manager didn’t appear. I inquired 
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what the trouble was. He replied that the deal he had 
been trying to “work” had “fallen through,” but if I 
could cut the rate in two — or give him a 1%-cent rate — 
he would take them off my hands. I balked and still 
have the papers. I learned later that he had been trying 
to get the city council to pay him as much for sending 
out the papers as he would have to pay for them, in order 
“to advertise the town.” I blocked this game, as it might 
have smacked of graft on my part. 

The farther I went with the edition, it seemed like a 
joke. It really struck me as being humorous. I began 
collecting for half-tones, of which I had eighty-one, the 
price of which was over $150. I then discovered that my 
solicitor from Indiana had told many of the patrons that 
they need not pay for them — “all they would need to do 
would be to furnish the picture.” Here, then, the joke 
thickened! 

When my solicitor delivered the papers to subscribers, 
in various numbers, ranging from ten to five hundred, he 
was paid for many of them at the time. Some insisted 
on paying him, so I allowed him to collect. Here is where 
the affair became genuinely side-splitting. My little man 
collected some amounts which he did not turn over to me, 
the highest amount from any one firm being $10. I had 
previously settled with him, so he received three halves on 
all those accounts. 

The reader must not get the impression that I am feel- 
ing bad over this, however. As I have stated, I regard it 
as a joke. But the one really disagreeable feature of the 
affair is yet to be related. I learned after the edition had 
appeared that I had made a lot of enemies— and they 
were justly aggrieved —by giving too much prominence 
to some and not enough to others, and inadvertently omit- 
ting some altogether. Some old subscribers even went so 
far as to come in and “ stop their paper.” 

I had done the best I could under the circumstances. 
I had worked two crews, night and day, for three weeks, 
to get the edition out in good shape, and supposed it 
would “take” well, but it did not. The largest firm in 
the city became angry because I had to cut their ad. 
down from a half-page to six inches, double-column. He 
took only half the papers he agreed to take; and yet I 
gave him a good write-up. 

The net upshot of the whole affair is that I am not 
only a loser of the cash, but some of my regular custom- 
ers have a grievance against me which it will be difficult 
to overcome. 

From all of which I am convinced that any country 
newspaper man who wants to publish an_ illustrated 
write-up should attend to the matter himself, and not let 
an outsider in on the deal. This is true, not only from a 
financial point of view, but from another, namely: A 
stranger is not equipped to write up the town and do it 
properly. Not being acquainted with conditions, either 
in a business or social way, he can not do the subject 
justice. 

If such an edition were handled by the publisher only, 
it would no doubt be a financial success, but there is an 
immense amount of hard work connected with it, and I 
believe that one or two special illustrated features in the 
regular edition weekly are better propositions. 

Notwithstanding the “ humorous” result of my under- 
taking, I believe it has been a big boost for the city in a 
general way. Comments by exchanges on the edition have 
been numerous and most favorable. Even some of the 
larger dailies praised the work. I sent one copy of the 
twelve-page special free with my regular edition, and it 
was appreciated. 

But as for any more “ jokes” like the net result of 
this, I desire to be excused. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THOUGHTS ON PRINTERS’ PRICES. 
NO. I.— BY A CASUAL OBSERVER, 


HERE is a story told of a popular employing 
printer who has passed to that haven where 
| all good printers go, that he was once invited 
over by telephone to inspect some work and to 
make a figure on it at the offices of the man- 
| agement of one of the great commercial enter- 
prises. Swaggering into the offices with familiar cheerful- 
ness he greeted the little group of officials bending anxious 
eyes on the disordered masses of copy. Some explanation 
of the plan of the work was given him, and he thereupon 
carefully gathered all the sheets together and tucked them 
under his arm, announcing humorously, “ That’s all right, 
boys; I’ll give you a good job and charge you enough,” 
and belief in his fairness and ability allowed him to carry 
the work off without an estimate. This, of course, is sim- 
ply an instance of the value of personality and acquaint- 
ance. Another man might seek to imitate these tactics 
and meet with humiliation. Nevertheless, giving absolute 
figures in advance is bad business, and the problem is how 
to remedy the evil of making estimates. 








* * * 


Some of the remedial suggestions that have been made 
and that may be made will be recorded here. In this con- 
nection an amusing incident happened recently in an inter- 
view between the purchasing agent of a large commercial 
house and a representative of one of the big printing con- 
cerns. The purchasing agent showed the work that was 
to be done and then said, “ Well, how much is it worth? ” 
“What do yow think it’s worth?” was the reply. “ Why, J 
don’t know,” said the agent. “ Well,” said the represen- 
tative, “If you don’t know, how in h—I do J know?” 


* * * 


Irrespective of competition and every other condition, 
the printer should know just where he stands financially. 
First of the factors to be considered is the interest on the 
capital invested. It does not make any difference if the 
money is borrowed or not. Money must have its own 
increment. That is a thing separate and apart. Some 
printers have confusion of thought in this matter and say 
that inasmuch as the capital is making money in the busi- 
ness that no interest should be charged to the credit of 
capital. But suppose that you had no money and only 
credit and the money is borrowed; it would have to be 
charged to the business. It is not reasonable therefore 
for the printer who puts his own money into the business 
to treat himself worse than an outsider and give the bene- 
fit to his customers. Just take this thought along with 


you for a while. ito. la 


The printing trade is not the only one in which there 
are queer things in estimating. It may be that there is a 
little more demoralization than in most other occupations, 
but errors and mistakes in conducting their affairs is not 
at all confined to printers. 

* * * 


William Gamble, in his series of essays on “ The Busi- 
ness Life,” says of method: “If the official receiver could 
be induced to state the causes of the majority of failures 
that come under his notice, he would say ‘ want of pru- 
dence,’ ‘want of purpose’ and above all things ‘ want of 


999 
method. ie oe 


“Tt has been well said,” says Mr. Gamble, “that the 
employer should be captain of his ship, and his presence is 
equally necessary to its safety. Even in very large estab- 
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lishments which may be correctly described as a series 
of small concerns worked under one management, the 
employer should generally superintend, and by his books 
be generally cognizant of the principal details of his estab- 
lishment.” 

* * * 

In the process of ascertaining the cost of printing, it 
is well to consider one thing at a time, and thus get the 
foundation principles fairly and squarely in view. Many 
fair-minded people become befogged by apparent inconsist- 
encies in the showing made from a special piece of work. 
While each piece of work has to be figured on its merits 
or demerits, a few profitable jobs will not make up for the 
loss through an inadequate volume of work to meet the 
overhead charges. ae 

Do not become unduly elated over a few profitable jobs, 
but hustle to get more of them. Do not take a job at a 
low price in order to pave the way for a higher-priced one. 
Let each job stand on its own merits. The low-priced job 
helps to kill the profits on the higher-priced one — if you 
do get it. is Slee ca 

What are called overhead charges, “ fixed expenses ’’: 
bookkeeping, clerical work, power, heat, light, rent, insur- 
ance, etc., go on whether you have any work in the plant 
or not. They enter into the cost of the work you do. If 
your volume of work is small, the fixed expenses kill the 
profits and make them losses; if the volume of work is 
large, then the fixed expenses distributed over the volume 
of work either on a percentage basis or as a part of the 
“hour cost”? may be comparatively small. So, while hav- 
ing regard to efficiency in the things that go to make up 
fixed expenses, study to keep these fixed charges as low as 
possible. Here let us go back a moment to say, with 
regard to bookkeeping and clerical help, that these are the 
means whereby the printer keeps track of his business, and 
while studying to keep down the fixed expenses he should 
be careful not to cripple the work to which he must look 
as the guide and chart of his business. 


An incident happened recently in an Eastern town 
which illustrates the confusion of thought on _ fixed 
expenses. An engraver who had recently started in busi- 
ness had a cost system put in, and one of his estimators 
secured a combined order of platemaking and printing. 
He obtained $75 for the printing, for which the printer 
had charged him $50, and for the platemaking he received 
a fair price. But the bookkeeper charging the distribution 
percentages of fixed expenses and non-productive labor up 
to the several departments caused the ticket for that par- 
ticular job to show a loss. The estimator could not under- 
stand it. He did not want to understand anything but 
that he was being injured. The bookkeeper patiently 
explained that the plan of keeping the expense of running 
the business right in view was to proportion the overhead 
expense and apply it to each job. Thus it would be an 
incentive to build up the volume of business so that the 
proportion of expense would be so divided that the adjust- 
ment would take care of itself. A new business expected 
to show a loss for a time until it was built up to a certain 
output. The loss might of course be charged up in bulk, 
but to do so simply meant making an unnecessary break in 
the continuity of the method adopted for the cost account- 
ing. The estimator was silenced, but not convinced. 


* * * 
Let the printer ask himself, “ What does it cost me to 


do business?”’ He should set for himself a fair salary. 
Too many printers do not do this. He should draw the 
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salary regularly if he finds himself inclined to break the 
method he has planned for the conduct of his business. If 
he does not draw his salary and simply credits himself 
with it, the business is getting an advantage in interest 
that it does not earn. If the printer had to employ some 
one else to do his work he would have to pay him regu- 
larly. He would not have the assistant long if he did not. 
Should the printer treat himself worse than he would any 


one else? Let the printer get it straight in his head that - 


he need not live up to all the salary he draws. Consider 
that the business is a thing apart, and the salary all that 
is between him and the wolf. Think of it that way. 


* * & 


Machinery, type, tools, etc., wear out in time. They 
have to be replaced. How quickly do they wear out? Or 
how soon must they be replaced with substitutes of greater 
efficiency? Here is where the problem of depreciation 
comes in. What percentage shall be charged to provide 
a fund to keep the equipment up to its fullest efficiency? 
Mr. Gamble says: “If you want your plant to show up 
well as an asset you must buy good appliances to begin with, 
have them handled carefully as you go along, repair them 
as soon as anything goes wrong, and when you think any 
piece of apparatus is getting obsolete, sell it off as speedily 
as possible while something may be got for it, instead of 
waiting till the time comes when people will not buy it at 
any price. If you have consistently written off something 
for depreciation of your plant every year, you will soon 
be able to tell whether it will pay you to sacrifice some of 
the old stuff and have new and up-to-date material in its 
place. The times are always changing and you must 


change with them.” 
(To be continued.) 





PAPER AND STATIONERY IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Consul E. L. Harris reports that in the whole of the 
Province of Smyrna there is not a paper factory, every 
piece of the huge quantities required being imported. The 
following trade details will therefore be of interest: 

“Tt is a curious circumstance that all the old rags are 
carefully collected and shipped to other countries, return- 
ing thence in the form of paper which can be sold at a 
profit despite the freight and other charges. As a general 
rule, the highest class of writing paper is not much 
imported, what little there is coming from England. The 
bulk of the paper trade was until recently supplied by 
Austria, which furnished large quantities of medium- 
grade paper. Within the last few months Belgian manu- 
facturers have bid sharply and secured a large portion of 
this trade. Every description of paper is imported, from 
straw and cardboards to cigarette and fancy papers for 
purposes of decoration, etc., from the various countries of 
Europe. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS ONLY A FRACTIONAL SHARE. 


“America’s share of the $350,000 trade carried on here 
annually does not amount to $50 and there is no reason 
why, if an organized effort were made, American manu- 
facturers should not contribute largely to the needs of this 
market in this particular line. In the writing-paper trade 
there are two classes to cater for, the European and the 
Turkish. For all documents written in Turkish, a paper 
having usually a high polish is used, and this is to a certain 
extent necessitated by the style of the writing for which a 
cut reed dipped in Chinese black is used, the paper, more- 
over, being usually held in the left hand instead of being 
placed flat on a desk. The slightest irregularity on the sur- 
face of the paper causes the pen to splutter. The use of 
blotting paper is also practically unknown to the Turks, 


who use fine sand instead. The Europeans, although ahead 
of the Ottoman population, are still far behind in time- 
saving devices in the stationery line, loose-leaved ledgers, 
card indexes, manifolding and other similar appliances 
being totally unknown. 

“Although the import duty is only eight per cent on 
practically all products, the cost of labor is so low as to 
permit of the manufacture of cardboard boxes being car- 
ried on at a profit. There is a good demand for all kinds 
of imitation art leather and other requisites for these and 
for bookbinding. Japan is making an effort to introduce 
her goods, and at present supplies an ever-increasing 
quantity of fancy note paper, paper lanterns, and papier- 
maché goods. 

OTHER LINES OF GOODS. 


“Ink is all imported. A well-known brand of English 
ink holds easily the first place, America, France and Ger- 
many supplying the remainder. In nearly all the schools a 
violet ink is used which is imported chiefly from Germany 
and has the advantage of leaving no stains if spilled on 
clothes or hands. Paper for cigarettes is imported from 
Italy in large sheets and cut here by machinery into pieces 
of the requisite size. The provisions of the recent stamp 
act which requires that all advertising matter bear an 
adhesive revenue stamp, is causing a considerable dif- 
ference to the local printers. Previously, practically all 
the posters used by European firms advertising here were 
imported from abroad, but owing to the amount of time 
necessitated at the customhouse for affixing stamps to each 
poster, it has been found more practical and cheaper to 
have the posters printed here. There is, consequently, a 
steadily increasing demand for the special glazed paper 
necessary for this work. 

“ For newspapers the paper is imported in cut sheets of 
the requisite sizes, chiefly from Austria. Pens, pencils, 
slates, erasers, and in fact everything in the way of sta- 
tioners’ supplies are imported, the only local products 
being the reeds used for Turkish writing. In all lines per- 
taining to stationers’ supplies there is a profitable field 
open to American enterprise.” 





HIS ORDER. 


A small boy entered a busy grocery in Baltimore not 
long ago, carrying in his hand an advertisement of the store 
clipped from a newspaper. 

“What do you want, son?” the grocer asked, pausing 
in one of his rushes from the meat-block to the canned- 
goods shelves. 

“Put down,” the little fellow said, reading from the 
advertisement, “ ten pounds of sugar at 5 cents a pound, an’ 
four pounds of coffee at 30 cents a pound, an’ two pounds of 
butter at 28 cents a pound, an’ two cakes of soap at 5 cents 
each.” 

“T’ve got them down,” the grocer said, looking up from 
his pad. 

“How much does that come to? ” the lad asked. 

The man ran up the column. “ Two thirty-six,” he 
announced. “ Hurry up, son.” 

“An’ if I was to give you a five-dollar bill, how much 
change would I get?” 

“You get $2.64— give it to me,” the grocer said, 
impatiently. 

“Thanks — that is my ’rithmetic for to-morrow, an’ I 
couldn’t work it,” the lad said, as he disappeared through 
the doorway.— Harper’s Weekly. 





IT is the patient workers, and the active kindly sympa- 
thetic men and women who hold the balance of things 
secure.— Exchange. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


For THREE-COLOR HALF-TONES D1iREcT.— Ignatz Herbst 
and Franz Spaeth have patented a way of reducing the 
time of exposure slightly in direct three-color work. The 
idea is ingenious. They call attention to the fact that in 
making three-color half-tones direct, at present, the light 
from the copy must pass through two plates of glass in the 
light filter and two plates of glass in the half-tone screen 
before reaching the sensitive plate. Now they dispense 
with two of these light-obstructing glasses by taking the 
half-tone screen without its covering glass and a light 
filter without its covering glass and cement them together, 
thus making a combination of screen and filter in one plate. 
One drawback to their plan is that one must have three 
half-tone screens and these screens can not be used for any 
other purpose than colorwork. 


CoLLOTYPE Post CaArDs.— Forrest Harness, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, writes a couple of letters inquiring about 
collotype. He says many of our stationers send to Germany 
and get local post cards made for them in colors at $10 to 
$12 a thousand and asks: “ Why is collotype not in more 
use in this country? How can I secure a gelatin film for 
experimental work in collotype? I can secure negatives 
and ‘ Lichtdruck’ ink, but I am ‘up against it’ with the 
rest. Have you a book on collotype?” Answer.— Two 
causes operate against collotype as a business proposition 
in this country. One is the climate and the other is the cost 
of labor. We could make an artificial climate in the work- 
rooms where collotype is conducted, but we would need to 
have the duty on foreign-printed postal cards increased 
greatly before we can compete with foreign cheap labor in 
this matter. There is a book called “ Practical Collotype,” 
by A. W. Fithian, that can be had from Tennant & Ward, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR Book.— From 
the Republican Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
comes the first volume of “ The Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Book,” and no work could be more welcome. There was 
need of an annual that would record each year the best 
that is being done in the art preservative and now we have 
it in a gorgeous volume in which the paper, type, illustra- 
tions and presswork are as near perfect as present skill 
can make them. The contents are divided into the follow- 
ing sections: Beginning properly with “ Photography and 
Magazine Illustration,” then “ Half-tone Engraving and 
Electrotyping,” “ Lithography,” “‘ Papermaking,” “ Print- 
ing,” “ The Pressroom,” “ The Art of Bookbinding,” and, 
lastly, “ Publicity Methods.” This department is of course 
most interested in the “ Half-tone Engraving” section, in 
which there is a most valuable article by Max Levy on 
“ Photoengraver’s Screens.” Here is explained, in Mr. 
Levy’s lucid manner, the entire theory of half-tone engra- 
ving. To students of the subject, this paper is worth the 
price paid for the work. There are eight other articles in 


this section by authorities on the various subjects. The 
one on the “ Cost of Half-tone,” by George H. Benedict, is 
especially notable. The only fault with the contribution of 
C. S. Partridge is its brevity. As there is just now a con- 
troversy between the advocates of the three-color and four- 
color processes in color printing, much space has appropri- 
ately been given to the finest exhibits to be found anywhere 
of both methods — which exhibits, it will be noted, leave 
the contest undecided. The chief value of the work will be 
that future volumes can be compared with the present one 
and thus progress in the printing arts be measured. It is 
to be hoped this work will receive the support it deserves 
from the allied printing trades, so that the publishers may 
be encouraged to improve each succeeding volume. Its 
price is $5, and it can be had from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MercURY VAPOR AND ENCLOSED ARC LAMps.— An 
experiment carried out by Mr. A. J. Newton is shown in 
the comparative tests of the mercury vapor and enclosed 
are lamps photographing the same patches of color. The 
mercury vapor lamps consumed one quarter of the current 
taken by the are lamps, but this was compensated for by 
the fact that the exposure by the mercury vapor lamp 
required four times the exposure of that by the enclosed 























Photographs by mereury vapor and enclosed are lamps. 


are lamp to reach the same result. Fig. 1 shows the result 
when both had the same length of exposure. The “ M. V.” 
on the upper patch of color indicates the result by the mer- 
cury vapor lamp and the “ E. A.” stands for enclosed are. 
The patches of color are, evidently, from the top down, 
red, yellow, green and blue. Fig. 2 shows the result of 
exposures to equalize the photographic effect, the exposure 
required by the mercury vapor lamps being four times that 
of the enclosed are. This fact that the actinic value of the 
enclosed are light was so much greater than the mercury 
vapor light has been stated a long time ago in this depart- 
ment. As labor is the most costly factor in processwork 
the greater economy is in the lamp that will give results 
with the least waste of time, hence the value of these com- 
parisons. 

WHEN THE HALF-TONE GIvES Way.— A reader of Proc- 
ess Work wants to know what to do when the enamel on 
zine gives way when etching coarse-grain half-tones. 
There are six answers given; from these the following is 
taken as combining the best that is given in all the meth- 
ods: When the enamel lifts off when etching coarse-grain 
half-tones on zinc, the first thing to do is to remove all of 
the remaining enamel with potash. Then rub the etched 
parts full of carbonate of magnesia. Have prepared an 
etching ink made up as follows: beeswax, seven ounces; 
bitumen powder, five ounces; black wax, three ounces; 
lithographic ink, one pound; turpentine, five ounces. Add 
these in their order in a saucepan and heat until they have 
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thoroughly mixed, adding the black wax very slowly, and 
remove the saucepan away from the fire before adding the 
turpentine. It is ready for use when cold. If it sets too 
hard, add turpentine to it so that it can be easily rolled out 
evenly on the slab. Use a glazed roller and roll out a little 
of the ink on the slab until it begins to get dry, then take 
the zine plate that is filled with carbonate of magnesia and 
heat it over the gas until the hand can not quite hold it, 
then place on a board and pass the glazed roller over it 
until the tops of the dots are covered with ink. Carefully 
examine the dots with a magnifying-glass and if they are 
not sufficiently covered heat the plate once more and repeat 
the inking. When the dots are all covered with ink heat 
the plate over a gas flame until the ink becomes shiny; it 
is then ready for the acid bath again. The acid bath will 
remove all the magnesia and the etching will proceed as 
when the fish glue was acting as a resist. The magnesia is 
used to prevent the ink running down the sides of the dots. 
Should an ordinary etching or litho transfer ink be used 
instead of this special ink containing bitumen powder, 
resin and black wax, then these weaker inks will have to be 
dusted with resin or dragon’s-blood before melting the ink 
so as to get a resist strong enough to withstand the etching. 

THE LONDON CouNTy CoUNCIL ScHOOL oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHY.— From Mr. A. J. Newton, prin- 
cipal of this technical school in London, comes the annual 
report of the eleventh session of the school. There were 
565 students in attendance who were employed in the trade 
in positions as follows: Ninety were in business for them- 
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selves, fourteen managers of engraving plants, 157 assist- 
ants and journeymen, and 304 were apprentices or learners 
in the establishments where they were daily employed. Of 
these students 319 entered the photoengraving classes, 152 
the art classes, fifty-four the lithographic classes, and the 
remaining forty entered both art and engraving or litho- 
graphic classes. As no one is admitted to these technical 
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schools who is not already employed at the work they are 
studying, the result is a general uplift in photoengraving 
and lithographic trades. The title-page of the report was 
designed by one of the pupils, Miss E. A. Harrison, and 
commends itself. The high quality of the drawing done by 
the students as well as the photogravure, half-tone and line 
engraving, three-color work, from color designs made by 
students, the lithographic work, both engraved and drawn 
on stone, would have to be seen to be appreciated. Shown 
in the report are twenty-eight half-tones, twenty-six line 
blocks, ten three-color blocks, four photogravures, four 
lithographs in colors, three lithographs, one photolitho- 
graph, one collotype, and one half-tone in two printings, 
which gives an idea of the varied branches of processwork 
taught. 

COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS WHITES USED ON CoPy FOR 
REPRODUCTION.— Some elementary research work is being 
carried on at the London School of Photoengraving. 




































































































































































Photographs of patches of white with and without an ultra-violet filter. 


Though not as thorough as the scientific research work on 
complex subjects performed by Mr. N. S. Amstutz of the 
Research Department of THE INLAND PRINTER, still it is 
not without its value. Since the enclosed arc came into use 
trouble is found in finding a white that will not absorb the 
ultra violet rays which are so strong in the enclosed arc 
light. Here is a comparison of the various whites, all 
appearing equally white to the eye. The upper photograph 
was made with a filter cutting off the ultra-violet light. 
The lower one is a photograph of the same patches of 
white photographed without a filter, showing the makes of 
white that will not photograph as they appear to the eye. 
The upper five patches are, from left to right, the fol- 
lowing whites: 1. Winsor & Newton’s “ Albanine”; 2. 
“Blane d’argent”; 3. Reeves’ “ Process White”; 4. Row- 
ney’s “ Process White’; 5. “ Ulmanine.” The lower row of 
three patches a, b and c are Chinese whites, supplied by 
Reeves, Rowney and Winsor & Newton, and are shown, like 
Reeves’ “ Process White,” to be unfit for use in copy to be 
reproduced by photographic process. 

RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUC- 
TION.— John H. Black, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, asks: 
“Tf I can get a book on Photo Retouching for Half-tone? 
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I have one of your manuals of photoengraving, but that 
does not give me the information I want.” Answer.— 
There is no book which covers the subject of photo- 
retouching for half-tones, though the principles are touched 
upon in “ Drawing for Reproduction,” by Harper; price, 
$2.35, and Amstutz’ ‘“ Hand-Book of Photoengraving”’; 
price, $3. The material required is simple — water-colors, 
moist, in tubes, as follows: Chinese white, ivory black, 
Sepia, Indian red, charcoal gray, and say a half-dozen 
sable water-color brushes numbered from 1 to 6. The 
application of these colors is quite a different proposition, 
which requires not only artistic skill but much practice. I 
have known many well-trained artists to fail at it. It can 
not be learned from books any more than water-color paint- 
ing could. 


COMBINATION LINE AND HALF-TONE B.LocKks.— “ Old- 
Timer,” Buffalo, asks: ‘“ Please tell me in THE INLAND 
PRINTER process column what is the best way to combine 
half-tones with line borders? You may think it a fool 
question for one who has been seventeen years in the busi- 
ness, but the reason I put the question is this: I make 
negatives of the borders, and then the half-tone negatives, 
strip the films, cut out in the border film the opening for 
the half-tones, lay down the half-tone films over the line, 
then trim the half-tones to fit the openings exactly, remove 
the waste pieces of film and dry the combined negative 
down. My boss says there is a simpler way of doing it, and 
we leave it to you.” Answer.— There are several ways of 
doing this, one in which a special camera is used so that the 
half-tones and line come on the same negative. It involves 
the cutting of masks and is rather a complicated method. 
Another way is to make your line border negative and print 
in enamel on the metal plate. The openings in the border 
develop of course with the metal bare. The enamel is 
burned in, the plate is covered once more with enamel and 
the half-tones printed in their places in the line border, 
develop and rub away the soft enamel film where it over- 
laps the line border which has been previously burnt in. 
Now burn in the half-tones and the plate is ready for etch- 
ing. The method used by “ Old-Timer” is the one the 
writer uses and finds it entirely satisfactory. 


A REASON FOR FAILURE AT THREE-COLOR.— William 
Gamble is a true friend of ours for the reason that he 
frankly tells us our failings. Here is a reason he gives 
why so many firms failed at three-color work: “It is 
admitted that America set the pace in photoengraving by 
the half-tone process, but as time went on, European firms 
took up the running until it seemed that America was get- 
ting left behind, or at any rate was making no progress. 
When colorwork began to make the wonderful strides it has 
shown of recent years, our American friends realized they 
were beaten by the superior scientific grasp of the subject 
possessed by European workers. Attempts have been 
made to remedy this disadvantage by the importation of 
European workmen with their methods, but somehow this 
scheme proved either a poor success or a dismal failure in 
the majority of cases, the newcomers not being able to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of American engraving 
shops, and the employers expected that colorwork could be 
done with the same “ snap ” and hustle that they had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing with half-tone. Moreover, they 
appeared to expect the imported man to work with the 
rough-and-ready equipment of the American shops and, 
worst of all, they allowed the American enamel printer and 
etcher to decide the standard of the negatives the European 
operator was to make. The result was chaotic and the 
American employer decided that three-color was not a busi- 
ness proposition.” 
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A NEW METHOD OF HANDLING ACIDS. 


The Scientific American says that there has been an 
evolution in tthe methods of handling acids during the past 
few years, and very marked is the progress, too. Acids, 
where these are used in any considerable quantities, are 
purchased in carboys, that is, large glass bottles inclosed 
in wooden boxes leaving only the neck exposed. 

The old way of pouring out the acid required two men, 
one to tilt the carboy and the other to hold the receptacle. 














A NEW METHOD OF HANDLING ACIDS, 


From the Scientific American. 


This primal scheme required not only an excess of labor, 
but was at the same time far from being safe. 

An advance in methods was made when the carboy 
rocker was invented; for in this case, after the carboy had 
been lifted on the rocker, one man could handle the acid, 
and with little danger. The latest idea is to use an acid 
pump, a clever device designed and built by the Hanson & 
Van Winkle Company for the electroplating trade, but 
which speedily found its way into other arts and industries. 

In using the acid pump, it is no longer necessary for 
two men to handle the carboy, nor is a man required to 
tilt the rocker. A boy suffices, for all that is needed is to 
carry the acid pitcher or receptacle to the carboy, when one 
end of the pump tube is placed in the acid, the rubber cork 
making an air-tight joint in the neck of the carboy, while 
the other end of the pump is carried to the pitcher. These 
simple preliminaries done, a steady flow of acid is obtained 
by pumping. After the flow is started, the device can be 
used as a siphon, where small quantities of acid only are 
required. Thus it is obvious that the acid pump conserves 
the energy of employees, is safe, simple and effective, and 
insures with the minimum of labor the maximum of safety. 





EASY. 


Teacher — “ Harry, a mother has five children and but 
four potatoes. How can she divide the potatoes so that 
each will receive an equal portion?” 


Harry (quickly).—‘‘ Mash ’em.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
AT PARIS. 

A report from Consul-General Frank H. Mason states 
that the Exposition Internationale du Livre was authorized 
by a special decree of the minister of public instruction, 
dated July 20, 1906, which grants for the uses of the 
exposition the Grand Palais, on the Champs Elysées, a 
building which is the property of the French Government. 
Concerning this exposition for the display of everything 
appertaining to paper manufactures, printing, etc., Mr. 
Mason writes: 

“The exhibition will open immediately after the close 
of the annual salon of painting and sculpture — that is, 
during the early part of July—and will continue until 
October 20, 1907. It will include all the varied arts and 
industries which are involved in the production of paper 
and all manufactures thereof; the printing, illustration 
and binding of books; the publication of newspapers and 
periodicals; advertising, and all machinery and fixtures 
and materials used in any of the processes pertaining 
thereto. 

“ The committee of patronage, under whose auspices the 
exhibition will be held, includes the minister of public 
instruction and fine arts, the minister of commerce and 
industry, the under secretary of state for fine arts, and the 
under secretary of state for posts and telegraphs, besides a 
long list of distinguished men whose names are a guaranty 
of the integrity of any enterprise with which they are pub- 
licly associated. The exhibition, although organized under 
the patronage of the four specified ministries of the 
French Government, is not an official undertaking, but a 
private enterprise to which the Government has given its 
approval and accorded for a period of three months or 
more the use of its principal permanent exposition build- 
ing. The classification of exhibits will be as follows: 

1. Paper. 

2. <a pulp. 
ture of paper and cardboard. 

8. Colored and illuminated papers. 

4. Cardboard, pasteboard, and boxes of the same. 


Various products and substances used in the manufac- 


5. Printing materials. 
6. Presses and processes for printing. 


7. Typesetting machines and type. 


8. Machines for binding and cardboard work. 
9. Various other machinery. 
10. Copperplate printing. 


11. Printing from type. 

12. Lithographie printing. 

13. Photographie apparatus. 

14. Photographic materials of all kines. 

15. Negatives and photographie proofs. 

16. Photogravure and heliegravure 

17. Phototypography. 

18. Rostal cards. 

19. Bibliography. 

20, Maps and plans. 

21. Musical editions. 

22. Musical instruments. 

23. Binding in paper, leather, cloth and other materials. 
24. Original drawings and designs. 

25. Engravings and proofs exhibited by artists. 

26. The daily and periodical press. 

27. Retrospective exhibition. 

28. Publicity. 
29. Exhibits by ministries, societies, collections and schools. 


Posters and handbills. 


30. Social economy. 
31. Furniture for libraries, ete. 
32. Fixtures and methods of warming libraries. 
33. Fixtures and methods of lighting libraries. 
34. Opties. 
35. Material for the transportation of paper. 
36. Stationery and office materials. 
37. Morocco leatherwork. 
38. Stamps and stamping. 
POINTS FOR EXHIBITORS. 
“The schedule of rates for space, as announced by the 


commission, is $11.58 per square meter (1,550 square 
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inches) of floor or wall in the nave, $9.65 per square meter 
of floor or wall in galleries or first story, and $5.79 per 
square meter for wall space in the special exposition of 
publicity. It is, however, expressly provided in the condi- 
tions of the exposition that the entire amount paid by any 
exhibitor for space will be refunded to him in the form of 
tickets of admission, which can be distributed gratis to the 
friends or customers of the exhibitor. It is estimated that 
at least five hundred thousand free tickets will be thus dis- 
tributed, and thereby add to the normally large attend- 
ance. 

“A diagram of the interior of the Grand Palais, show- 
ing how the exhibition space is divided and some of the 
more important assignments which have been already 
made, is transmitted to the Bureau of Manufacturers as an 
exhibit with this report. The entire space for the display 
of exhibits is under control of the commissioner-general, 
Mr. L. Henry May, and his deputy, Mr. Lartigue, of No. 27 
Rue St. Lazare, Paris, who have assigned all the space that 
will be available for exhibits from the United States to 
Mr. W. H. Tolman, of No. 287 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, who is presumably prepared to sublet space and fur- 
nish detailed information to American applicants. 

“The forthcoming exposition will cover a group of 
industries and products in which extraordinary progress 
has been made during the past twenty years, and all pres- 
ent indications point to an exhibition of unusual technical 
and popular interest.” — Consular Reports. 














“OVER THE WATER TO CHARLIE.” 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 





HELP! 


The editor of this paper had hard luck last week, when, 
without any apparent cause, his big fat hog that he was 
depending on for about half his next year’s living died, but 
if delinquent subscribers will treat us well possibly we can 
buy another.— Russ (Mo.) Enterprise. 
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PROOFROOM 


























BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN PROOFREADING.— We have 
been asked for the address of “ the best correspondence col- 
lege where a thorough course in proofreading may be pur- 
sued by mail.” There is no such college that we know of. 
The work is properly learned by experience in printing- 
offices. All the people who used to advertise courses by cor- 
respondence have stopped such advertising, so presumably 
they have discovered that they did not know how to make 
proofreaders. 

A List or Compounps.— W. S. P., New York, makes a 
request that can be answered only somewhat indefinitely, as 


any one to decide such a question, and they and I made 
three different choices. One of them chose the first, the 
other chose the third, and I prefer the second, though I 
think the first is nearly if not quite as good. Of the other 
two men, one said something that agrees with my own 
opinion, that the third form is not correct; but, on the con- 
trary, the man who chose that as the best has done a great 
deal of excellent work as a critic of language, and is con- 
sidered by many good judges as thoroughly capable in just 
such matters. He is an accomplished logician, metaphysi- 
cian, and psychologist. Nevertheless his choice in this 
instance is one that does not suit me, my objection to the 
sentence he chose being that in it the tenses are too vio- 
lently varied. My choice of the second is based on an analy- 
sis of the sentence as follows: It expresses a contingency 
in its first clause, “ How comforting it would be,” which 
implies that the comforting state of affairs does not exist, 
but is possible in futurity, or in time to come; then it goes 
on to a statement of what will, if the possibility be realized, 
be at that time a continuing present condition, and so uses 
the present tense of both verbs. The first of the three 
methods of expression fulfills the demand of grammatical 
agreement just as well, but uses the past tense, and might 
be held even better than the one with two presents, because 
it has all three verbs in the past form. The past tense in 
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POSES FROM CHILD LIFE. 


Courtesy O. H. Perry, Merchants Printing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


follows: “In the October INLAND PRINTER you say, ‘A 
reproduction of the forms (compound words) given in the 
Century Dictionary was published in a great many parts in 
a magazine.’ Will you please give me the name and date 
of the magazine?” Answer.— The date is the part that 
must be indefinite. The magazine was Good English, and 
the list was published four or five years ago, a page each 
month. I do not know whether the list was completed or 
not. 


A TENSE QUESTION.— J. J. M., Newark, New Jersey, 
writes: “The three sentences following have somewhat 
perplexed me: ‘ How comforting it would be to know that 
you possessed an investment that guaranteed your inde- 
pendence in the winter of life.’ ‘ How comforting it would 
be to know that you possess an investment that guarantees 
your independence in the winter of life.’ ‘ How comforting 
it would be to know that you possessed an investment that 
guarantees your independence in the winter of life.’ Please 
state which of these is correct, and explain why the other 
or others are wrong. If you consider the first two correct, 
please state which of these you prefer, with reasons for 
your preference.” Answer.— This is certainly one of the 
matters on which grammarians disagree. I showed the 
sentences to two men, each presumably as well qualified as 


such cases may be justified as meeting the requirement that 
arises from viewing the condition as having been accom- 
plished, which of course, at any time after its accomplish- 
ment, would have been in time past. It all depends on the 
point of view, and it does not seem possible to say unquali- 
fiedly that any of the three sentences is wrong. Sherwin 
Cody says, however: ‘“‘ When the statement in the sub- 
ordinate sentence is of universal application, whether the 
time be past, present, or future, we must use the present 
tense. ‘ The doctor, in his lecture, said that fever always 
produced thirst,’ should be, ‘ The doctor, in his lecture, said 
that fever always produces thirst.’” We are at liberty to 
dissent from Mr. Cody’s ultimatum, and assert that it is not 
a fact that we must always use the present tense in such 
circumstances, for many excellent writers do use the past 
tense. 


PLACING QUOTATION-MARKS.— E. A. G., Freeport, Illi- 
nois, writes: “Iam a printer, and have followed the busi- 
ness for about twenty years, but have just run up against a 
new proposition which I can find no authority for, and 
write to see if you can cite me to anything to help me, or 
give your own opinion. I have always used quotation- 
marks outside the points. Recently the company I work for 
employed an ‘ad’ man who insists on the points being out- 
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side the quotations; thus, ‘Just so’. Are the points ever 
used outside the quotation properly?” Answer.— This is 
a case, like many others, in which everything conceivable 
has been done by different people, each of whom is almost 
sure to think his way is the only right way. Authority can 
be found for any practice in any of these cases, but of 
course it is equally true that some authority is always to be 
found that is more worthy of following than any other. 
What has been said being true, of course we must admit 
that points are used outside of quotations properly, but we 
are free to assert that our own preference is that, with an 
occasional exception, they should be inside. The latest pub- 
lished ruling on this point is in a British work entitled 
“ Author and Printer,” by F. Howard Collins, as follows: 
“The apostrophes at the end of the quotation should come 
before all punctuation-marks when these form no part of 
the quotation itself.” And in another place: “ The con- 
cluding point, except the full point, to be outside the last 
quotation-mark if not in the original.” In “ Correct Com- 
position,” Theodore L. De Vinne says: “ The proper place 
of the closing marks of quotation should be determined by 
the quoted words only; they must inclose these words, and 
no more; they may be before or after the points, according 
to the construction of the sentence. When the quotation 
makes a complete sentence, put the quotation-marks after 
the period at the end of that sentence; when the quotation 
is at the end of but a portion of this sentence which termi- 
nates with a colon, semicolon, or any other point, then put 
the marks before the point.” My personal opinion is that 
this is correct in theory and logic, but not entirely in accord 
with practice in the best books, and not advisable without 
some exceptions. I would except the comma and period 
from points to be placed after quotation-marks, without 
reference to construction or logic, and have them always 
precede. The reason is altogether that of better appear- 
ance. We may compare the two methods as found in two 
books on language as an aid to decision on the score of 
looks; neither has any marked advantage of any other 
kind. Bain’s “Higher English Grammar” has whole 


pages like this: ‘“ Pronominal possessive adjectives: 
“my’, “mine’, “our’, “ours’, “thy’, “thine’, “your’, 
‘yours’, ‘his’, ‘her’, ‘hers’, ‘its’, ‘their’, ‘theirs ’.” 


French’s “Study of Words” has similar matter as follows: 
“ Thus we should confidently conclude that the Norman was 
the ruling race, from the fact that all words of dignity, 
state, honor, and preéminence, with one remarkable excep- 
tion, descend to us from them —‘ sovereign,’ ‘ sceptre,’ 
‘throne,’ ‘realm,’ ‘ royalty,’ ‘homage,’ ‘ prince,’ ‘ duke,’ 
‘count,’ and a multitude more.” Examples of both styles 
could be found in plenty; but it is only with apology that 
even the two are used. We presume on our readers’ good 
nature so far simply to let them see the two styles together ; 
and we do not hesitate in averring that, ugly as both are, 
the second is far better than the first. In a case of this 
nature, where no obscurity or ambiguity is possible either 
way, the better-looking style is far preferable. 








1p 
A TAILPIECE. 


“LETTERING FOR PRINTERS,” by Thomas Wood Stevens, 
gives a concise and interesting review of the history of 
lettering and instructions to printers how to acquire the 
art. The Inland Printer Company, price $1, postpaid. 


THE HOUSING OF PROOFREADERS. 

I note that a complaint by one of the Suffragettes that 
she had been confined in a prison cell measuring 7 feet by 
9 feet has led a proofreader to draw the following com- 
parison. The cubic air-space of the cell referred to would 
not be less than five hundred feet: 


CUBIC FEET. 
Cattle in ‘cowsheds Gegal minimum). ..o0..<os.8o:06ccie cece cece 600 
MOBCNGRTS) SAI RIBON 5 55 10.550:056 ip vorscthers bier smcacois 86ers ee Gia so eie SSO 
Vagrants in common. lodping-houses.:< ....06.66650 3 cc csecwnces 500 
PRE AMOTG Ih POUR OUNCES 555.5557 sfasces' aS: os toes race ole Sveierev aie acmers 120 


This last item is calculated from measurements taken 
in a London printing-office, and is interesting in view of the 
prevalence of chest diseases among readers. It will be 
remarked, of course, that two persons generally occupy 
one closet. The legal minimum for workers in non-textile 
factories is 259 cubic feet of air-space for each person. I 
quote these comments from the April circular of the Lon- 
don Association of Correctors of the Press.— Frank Cole- 
brook, in British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





HOW AMERICA RECEIVED ITS NAME. 

One of the most interesting portions of Ober’s “ Amer- 
igo Vespucci,” in Harper’s “ Heroes of American History ” 
Series, is that in which it is pointed out that it was not 
Vespucci himself who named the Western world “ Amer- 
ica,” but, by a curious chance, a stranger to Vespucci, an 
obscure geographer in a little town in the Vosges, Martin 
Waldseemiiller. The suggestion was made by this man, 
in a pamphlet printed in Latin. 

“Tt was a small pamphlet, with engravings of the 
crudest sort; but it made a stir in the world such as has 
been caused by but few books since. But one copy of this 
first edition is said to be extant, and this is in the Lenox 
Library, New York city. It caused a flutter in cos- 
mographical circles, not alone at the time of its issue, but 
for centuries thereafter, for in it first occurs in print the 
suggestion that the ‘fourth part of the world,’ discovered 
by Amerigo Vespucci, should be called America.” 

And here are the words, translated, in which the sug- 
gestion was made. 

““But now these parts have been more extensively 
explored and another fourth part has been discovered by 
Americus Vespucius (as will appear in what follows) : 
wherefore I do not see what is rightly to hinder us from 
calling it Amerigo, or America —i. e., the land of Ameri- 
icus, after its discoverer. Americus, a man of sagacious 
mind, since both Europe and Asia have got their names 
from women. Its situation and the manners and customs 
of its people will be clearly understood from the twice two 
voyages of Americus, which follow.’ ” 





HOW IT IMPRESSED HIM. 

Ex-Senator “ Billy ” Mason tells of a political campaign 
in South Dakota wherein he had been called upon by the 
State committee to take a part. When Mason arrived at 
his first town, where he was to deliver a speech the next 
day, he found that the two so-called hotels were crowded to 
the doors. 

Not having telegraphed for accommodations, the Illinois 
man discovered that he would have to make shift as best he 
could. 

He was compelled for that night to sleep on a wire cot 
that had only some blankets and a sheet on it. As Mr. 
Mason is a man of considerable avoirdupois, he found his 
improvised bed anything but comfortable. 

“Well,” asked the proprietor, when the politician 
appeared in the morning, “ how did you sleep? ” 

“ Fairly well,’ answered Mason, “ but I certainly looked 
like a waffle when I got up.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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THE PLACING OF INITIAL LETTERS. 


BY F. J. TREZISE. 


HE proper distribution of white space around 
initial letters is a question to which too little 
attention is given by many printers. Figs. 1 
and 2, reproductions from recent specimens, 
show this lack of consideration for the equaliza- 
tion of margins in a striking manner. In Fig. 1 
this difference in the margins is unnecessarily accentuated 
by the introduction of an additional two-point lead after 
each of the first three lines of the text. The reason for 
the use of these leads is not apparent, as their presence 
obviously detracts from the appearance of the finished 








O users of the Linotype I present this Catalogue of Matrix 
Slides to show some of the type faces that may be cast 
in slug form. These slides have now been on the market 

for eight years, though many have not heard of them. The 
Linotype is nicely adapted for ornamental rule and border 
work, and my proposition is that, instead of buying expensive 
tule and border, you order a matrix slide of what you want 
and cast it yourself. This matrix comes in the form of a 








Fic. 1.— Showing an excessive amount of white space around initial. 


product instead of in any way adding thereto. Many 
printers still adhere to the erroneous idea of invariably 
placing an em quad before each line opposite an initial 
letter, with the exception of the first. This is done regard- 
less of whether the initial is a letter with a rectangular 
shape, as, for instance an M, or whether the letter hangs 
over, as does the T in this case. Where the T and like let- 
ters are used this space should be omitted, as has been done 





betreas it is good and profitable 

to the soul’s bealtb to inter= 

change sentiments of good= 

will, particularly at tbis time, and 

especially towards those for whom a 

sincere regard is entertained, we bere= 

by, in all good faitb and bonesty, wish 

you bealtb, bappiness, and all the com= 

pliments of tbis foptul season,’ witb 

loyal and fervent bope for a appy 
Rew Wear. 








Fic. 2.— Another example of irregular margins around an initial. 


in Fig. 3. The spacing should be equal around the letter, 
however, whether we indent the lines or not; that is, if 
we indent the lines we must put a like amount of addi- 
tional white space below the letter. Fig. 4 shows a reset- 
ting of Fig. 2. In this case the excessive white around, 
and particularly below, the initial has been eliminated. In 
both of these instances an initial of a larger size would 
have been preferable. 





“THE HuMAN Ficure,” by John H. Vanderpoel, 
instructor and lecturer on drawing, is in press and will 
shortly be issued by The Inland Printer Company. Price, 
$2 net. 
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FAME! 


Mr. William D. Nesbit, who writes the clever humorous 
verses in the Chicago Tribune, is quoted by the American 
Reader as the authority for the following anecdote. The 
other day there called to see him an old friend from his 
native town of Xenia. “ Nesbit,” said the latter, “you 





‘O users of the Linotype I present this Catalogue of Matrix Slides 

to show some of the type faces that may be cast in slug form. 
These slides have now been on the market for eight years, though many 
have not heard of them. The Linotype is nicely adapted for orna- 
mental rule and border work, and mv proposition is that instead of 
buying expensive rule and border you order a matrix slide of what you 
want and cast it yourself. This matrix comes in the form of a brass 
slide and lasts a lifetime. It enables you to cast rule and border in any 








Fic. 3.— Resetting of Fig. 6, eliminating unnecessary margin. 


remember that little old house on Main street where you 
were born?” “Yes, Bill,” was the reply, with some 
emotion. “ Well,” continued the visitor, “the folks have 
gone and put a tablet on that old house.” Mr. Nesbit 
confesses that for a time he could scarcely keep the tears 





OG bete8s it ig good and profit: 
able to the soul’s bealth to 
interchange sentiments of good: 
will, particularly at this time, and 
especially towards those for whom 
a sincere regard is entertained, we 
hereby, in all good faith and bon: 
esty, wish pou bealth, happiness, 
and all the compliments of this jop- 
tul seagon, with lopal and ferbent 
bope for a Happy Pew Veatr. 








Fic. 4.— Resetting of Fig. 2, equalizing margins. 


from coming. This was indeed a great and surprising 
honor. When he could control himself to speak, he said, 
“And what does the tablet say, Bill, old man?” Bill 
turned away and looked out of the window, and replied, in 
a soft voice, ‘“‘ Main street.” 





THE SOLE CRITERION. 


John Sloan, the noted illustrator and etcher, laid down a 
newspaper account of the sale of a Bouguereau for $75,000. 

“Such sales,” he said, “ remind me of the conversation 
of old Gobsa Golde and his daughter Lotta. 

““ Well, did you buy that picture?’ said Lotta, on he. 
father’s return from a gallery. 

“*No,’ the old man answered. 

“* Why not, pop?’ ’ 

“°Twasn’t dear enough.’ ” — The Reflesr. 





SAFETY. 


“Why,” asked a Missouri paper, “ does Missouri stand 
at the head in raising mules? ” 

“ Because,” said another paper, “that is the only safe 
place to stand.”— Reflector. 
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CHILEAN NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 
BY A CONTRIBUTOR, 


HE accompanying views of part of the plant of 
the Chilean illustrated weekly, Zig-Zag, pub- 
lished in Santiago, are interesting evidences of 
Chilean enterprise and the merit of American 
printing and platemaking machinery. Zig- 
J Zag was established in 1905 by the Hon. Augus- 
tin Edwards, a progressive Chilean banker and capitalist, 
who is also the owner of the two leading daily newspapers 
of that country, El Mercurio of Valparaiso and El Mercu- 
rio of Santiago. Zig-Zag is the first illustrated magazine 
published in Chile, and is the best in South America. It is 
about the same size as Harper’s Weekly; averages fifty 
pages per week; is printed on fine coated paper; has three 
or four pages of three or four color pictures in each issue, 
with a cover in colors; and in the merit of its illustrations 
and political and humorous cartoons, artistically and 
mechanically, it ranks easily with Harper’s Weekly and 
Collier’s, while its reading contents are more varied, cov- 
ering all social, political, artistic, theatrical, sporting and 
industrial enterprises in Chile, with pictures and articles 
on all the great events in other nations, especially of those 
in South America. The price is 40 centavos, equal at the 
present time to 10 cents of U. S. currency. The circulation 
is thirty-three thousand, limited at present by the capacity 
of the plant. The population of Chile is about two million 
seven hundred thousand, and a large proportion of its 
inhabitants are peons, unable to read, so the circulation of 
Zig-Zag is equivalent to a million circulation in the United 
States as compared to population. The circulation is stimu- 
lated by lottery drawings. Each number of the paper is 
numbered by a Wetter numbering machine on the printing- 
press, and the proprietor offers three prizes each week, 
which are given to the holders of the lucky numbers. 
Usually these prizes are of moderate value, such as a desk 
or work of art, but on one occasion a rather fine new dwell- 
ing was offered as first prize. When the prizes are of 
unusual value the papers are sold by the newsboys at a 
premium, which, however, does not benefit the publisher. 
This method of stimulating circulation is, of course, illegal 
in this country, but it is not so very long ago that lotteries 
were run by the States even in Puritan New England as 
means of raising funds for public works. 

The proprietor, the Hon. Augustin Edwards, is the head 
of one of the great and influential families which consti- 
tute the real aristocracy of Chile. The Edwards family 
are descendants of a young English naval surgeon who 
took absence without leave from a British man-of-war and 
transferred his allegiance to a fair senorita of Chile. This 
was early in the last century. He afterward took the 
Chilean side in the revolution which deprived Spain of its 
authority in Chile, and thus very effectively constituted 
himself a Chilean. The present Mr. Edwards is twenty- 
eight years of age. At twenty-one he inherited the estates 
and business of his father. Included in this inheritance 
was a well-established financial paper in Valparaiso, of 
more influence than circulation, with a worn-out plant. 
Mr. Edwards had a fancy for newspaper publishing, and 
adopted it as an avocation instead of racing, yachting or 
other amusements which wealthy men may distract them- 
selves with. He erected in Valparaiso a notable building, 
on a commanding location, the highest in the city, although 
it has only five stories and a clock tower. In the recent 
earthquake nearly all the adjacent buildings were 
destroyed, but Mr. Edwards’ building was practically unin- 
jured. While this building, planned and erected by Chilean 
architects and builders, was being erected, Mr. Edwards 





went to Paris and bought a complete new equipment for 
El Mercurio. He sent the old plant to Santiago, the capital 
city, 150 miles inland, and started the Santiago El Mer- 
curio. Both papers prospered, and he then erected a finer 
building in Santiago, and bought a new plant for the 
Santiago paper; but this time, in 1902, he came to New 
York instead of Paris, and made extensive purchases. The 
two El Mercurio buildings are exclusively devoted to the 
papers. In the United States we too often find our news- 
paper housed in very large buildings, owned by the pro- 
prietors, but the actual space devoted to the newspaper is 
small and the workmen are huddled together in cramped, 
dirty, ill-ventilated rooms or in basements and_ sub- 
basements. Such enterprise is of the whited-sepulchre 
kind and disgraceful to the owners of great newspapers, 
who might better forego some rentals and give their 
employees sufficient space and air. There are no news- 
paper buildings in America that can compare’ with these 
two El Mercurio buildings for completeness, comfort and 
refined interior arrangements. In these respects we must 
find their rivals in the buildings of El Diario and La Prensa 
in Buenos Aires, and one or two in Berlin. Each El 
Mercurio building contains spacious, clean, well-ventilated 
dining-rooms for both the mechanical and editorial staffs. 
Everything is sold at cost, without any charge for rent or 
fuel or equipments. A competent chef is in charge, and the 
cooking is superior. In our newspaper establishments the 
so-called restaurants are dirty, cheap and disgraceful. In 
the El Mercurio restaurants, open day and night, for there 
are morning and evening editions, refreshments, beer, or 
light wines, may be had at all hours, and if one of the staff 
desires it, will be served in his room at any time. 

Ample bathing facilities on the same superior and 
refined scale are free to all employees. There are music 
rooms for the use of the night force in the day time and 
the day force in the night time. There are large libraries 
free to all who present a copy of the current daily issue, 
and books may be taken out for home reading by depositing 
the value with the librarian. There are rooms for public 
meetings, suitable for stockholders or directors in public 
companies, the use of which is free to those who advertise 
in the papers. A very complete cable service from London 
is transmitted in English and translated in Valparaiso, and 
from thence sent on private wires to Santiago. The Ameri- 
can purchases of 1902 pleased Mr. Edwards so well that 
when, in 1904, he determined to start a weekly illustrated 
paper, he again came to New York and purchased a com- 
plete plant for printing and illustrating, as well as a Goss 
color press for illustrated editions of El Mercurio. Parts 
of this plant are shown in the illustrations herewith. It 
was furnished by the Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company and the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and no expense was spared to make it first-class. 

Mr. Edwards is very properly a firm believer in Chilean 
talent. He desires to encourage progress and new enter- 
prises for Chilean hands and brains. He had set his ambi- 
tion on issuing an illustrated weekly “ equal to the best in 
America,” to quote his words, and the work must ulti- 
mately be done by Chileans. Now there was only one 
establishment in Chile at that time which could make a 
black and white half-tone or line cut, and Mr. Edwards 
wanted three-color process pictures in his paper. Obvi- 
ously he needed instructors. To the writer was assigned 
the task of engaging a man capable of installing the plant, 
making all kinds of black and white and three-color process 
cuts from start to finish with his own unaided hands and 
instructing Chilean workmen in these processes. It soon 
developed that such men were scarce. Search was made in 
every large city from New York to San Francisco, but the 
few men competent to “ fill the bill” were all lucratively 
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(1) From four-color first page of Zig-Zag, representing an ancient building in Santiago, now used as a stable. (2) Frem page of Zig-Zag draw- 
ings by its cartoonist, Senor Bozo ** Moustache,” printed in two colors. (3) Office of the Administrador or General Manager, Senor Joaquin Babra, who 
has made Zig-Zag a financial as well as an artistic success. (4) Office of the manager of the Engraving and Printing Department, William S. Phillips, 
an American. (5) The Patio or Inner Courtyard, around which the various departments shown in accompanying pictures are located. The offices are 
entered from the patio. (6) Artists’ Room. The artists are Chilean, French and Spanish.- The gentleman in the foreground is the cartoonist, whose 


work is equal in humor to our own cartoonists and superior in drawing. 


(7) Photographing-room, where visiting celebrities are photographed. 


The cartoons are frequently printed in three and four colors. 


The photographer is a German who speaks five languages. 8) Dressing- 


room adjoining Photographing-room, tor use of stage and other celebrities whose pictures are taken for use in the magazine. (9) The Three-color 
Camera-room. (10) Camera-room for Black and White Work. Being in the Southern Hemisphere, a south light is used. (11) The Engraving and Prov- 
ing Room. Notice the stove. The little heat required is obtained from small stoves. (12)°Finishing-room fer Engravings and Electrotypes, in which 
is operated a Compositype machine. The operators are Chileans. (13) Electrotyping Tanks and Molding Press, furnished by United Printing Machin- 
ery Company. The Electrotyping Department in charge of D. S. Griswold, formerly of Los Angeles, who is standing behind the molding press. (14) 


Pressroom. Note the oil stoves. 


(15) The Composing-room. Two Linotypes, made in Brooklyn, are visible in the background. (16) Gathering and Stitching Room. This room 


connects the folding-machine room and the cutting-machine room. 


engaged. Two or three who lent a willing ear to the offer 
were detained by increases of salary by employers who 
feared to lose them. Finally, William S. Phillips, in 
charge of the three-color process department of the Sack- 
ett & Wilhelms Lithographing and Printing Company, of 
Brooklyn, was found to possess all the specified qualifica- 
tions, plus a thorough knowledge of presswork and make- 
ready —a most fortunate addition, for it was discovered 
that no one in Chile understood make-ready in the modern 
manner. Mr. Phillips, a young man, was very diffident as 
to his fitness for the task, and above all, afraid of Chile, 
a country which to his imagination was full of boa- 
constrictor-haunted jungles and yellow fever. We worked 
hard to convince him by pictures, books and other evidence 
that Chile was in reality a delightful country, beautiful 
and salubrious, and finally shipped him and his family off 
via Panama. 

Mr. Edwards erected a third building in Santiago for 
Zig-Zag, and there Mr. Phillips planned the various print- 
ing and camera rooms, as illustrated, installed the appa- 
ratus, and finally and successfully issued the first number. 
He made the pictures, superintended the make-up, made 
ready the forms, and gained the confidence of his employer. 
In two years he has instructed a competent staff of Chil- 
eans, so that he is able safely to leave the work to them 
while he enjoys a six months’ vacation given by Mr. 
Edwards, which he is spending in this country at the pres- 
ent time. 

A year and a half ago an electrotyping plant, the first 
in Chile, was added, supplied by the United Printing 
Machinery Company. Mr. O. S. Griswold, of Los Angeles, 
California, who had previously installed the first electro- 
type plant in Mexico for the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, went with the plant, which is now successfully oper- 
ated by Chileans whom he instructed. Mr. Griswold has 
just returned. 

The Zig-Zag building has its restaurants and bath- 
rooms on the same scale as those in the El Mercurio build- 


ings. Work commences at 8 A.M., but before commencing 
the employees may procure breakfast, which in Chile as 
in Latin Europe consists of coffee and bread. At 11:30 
A.M. work is stopped until 1 p.m. for the midday meal 
(dejevner), and is resumed from 1 to 6 P.M. The offices 
open into a patio or courtyard. As the climate is mild, 
though not excessively hot, the rooms are warmed by small 
oil stoves. 

William §S. Phillips was born in Cleveland, where he 
became a printer’s devil. He secured a position as press- 
man with the Werner Company of Akron, but when he 
appeared the men refused to let him run a press because 
he was too young, so he had to content himself with a feed- 
er’s job until he grew a bit. Going to Philadelphia he was 
employed by the Photo-Chrome Engraving Company on a 
proof press. This gave him an insight into the three-color 
process and he determined to become an engraver, working 
at every branch, from camera work to reétching and finish- 
ing and blocking. He afterward worked for the American 
Colortype Company and the Sackett & Wilhelms Company. 
That his self-training was thorough is proved by the suc- 
cessful manner in which he has discharged an unusually 
difficult task. 

The Hon. Augustin Edwards, whose enterprise has 
made all these things possible, has been a member of the 
Chilean Congress, acting Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Italian court at Rome. He 
is active in all measures and enterprises which will develop 
Chile and advance its citizens. His newspaper enterprises 
are profitable, but his first motive is to make them worthy 
of being influential. Having had the pleasure of meeting 
him on several occasions, the writer deems Chile fortunate 
if he is a fair example of its public men. 





AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON ART. 

The Harpers have issued a new edition of “A History 

of Medieval Art,” by Franz von Reber. The book is com- 
prehensive in scope and abundantly illustrated. 
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AMONG the publicity literature that has recently 
reached this department the booklet of samples from Cor- 
day & Gross, Anti-Waste-Basket printers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
easily takes precedence. It consists of some forty exam- 
ples of high-class covers, title-pages, etc., beautifully 
printed in colors on various kinds of stock, enclosed 


is in the form of an artistic booklet in colors, setting forth 
to prospective employees the details of the business. On 
the cover appear the words “ We want men.” 

A NEAT little circular recently sent out by The Bishop 
Press, Kansas City, Missouri, is folded in the shape of a 
paper hat and enclosed in a triangular envelope to match. 

A BOOKLET of commercial designs by Thaddeus S. Wall- 
ing, New York, containing reproductions in color of some 


' of his late conceptions, forms an interesting and attractive 


business-bringer. 

QUOTATIONS from previous reviews of its work in this 
department are made the basis of an artistic folder by The 
Inland Press, Asheville, North Carolina. It is printed in 
light green, red and black. 

THE second number of “Good Printing,” the house 
organ of The Wilkins-Sheiry Printing Company, Washing- 
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A few examples from the handsome specimen book of Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 


between covers and tied at the top with silk cord. As illus- 
trations of all that is best in designing, platemaking and 
printing they are all that could be desired and are well 
calculated to compel the recipient to “sit up and take 
notice.” The three representative specimens reproduced 
herewith will give an idea of the attractiveness of the 
designs. The “ Clothcraft Styles ” booklet cover is a clever 
conception in black and brown, the tint-block background 
behind the figure being in brown. The title-page original 
is in black and tints of red and green, while the striking 
refrigerator catalogue cover is in light and dark green on 
white stock, the lettering and part of the design being 
embossed. As a convincing argument that there is no 
printing to excel that of Corday & Gross the book is a 
decided success. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., manufacturers of self-measuring 
oil tanks, Fort Wayne, Indiana, have made a departure 
from the usual method employed in securing salesmen. It 


ton, D. C., is a tasty and attractive piece of advertising 
literature, the typographical arrangement and use of color 
being excellent. 

A CATALOGUE of tools for woodworking machines issued 
by Thomas Robinson & Son, Limited, Rochdale, England, 
and printed in the printing department of that firm, is one 
of the best pieces of half-tone printing that has reached 
this department in some time. The cover is also very 
attractive, an excellent use being made of a tint-block effect. 

THE frequency with which advertising literature, 
especially that which is unusually attractive and well 
printed, fails to reach those for whom it is intended, and 
falls into the hands of persons who can do the advertiser no 
good in a business way, has led to the suggestion that a 
label be placed on the wrapper calling attention to the fact 
that the contents are intended for a certain person and for 
him only. This would help greatly in getting the literature 
before the person who can really use it to the advantage of 
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the advertiser. Especially is this true of calendars and 
high-class booklets and catalogues. Instead of reaching 
the buyer or purchasing agent they are too often taken by 
anybody in the office, from errand-boy up, and the advertis- 
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A label of this kind attached to advertising literature would insure 
its reaching the parties for whom intended. 


ing value is thereby lost. We reproduce herewith a label 
the wording of which is calculated to cause one to think 
twice before confiscating the mail of another, even though 
it be “ only an advertisement.” 


WE reproduce herewith the cover of the first issue of 
The Imprint, a monthly publication to be issued by the 
American Bank Note Company, New York, in the interest 
of distinctive methods in engraving and printing. The 








Attractive cover of the initial number of the house organ of The American 
Bank Note Company, New York. 


Imprint is attractively gotten up, both as regards reading 
matter and illustrations, containing some excellent color 
printing. The illustration on the cover is printed in three 
colors and tipped on. 


THE following “Don’ts,” from a clever booklet by 
George Nesbit McEvoy, artist, New York, will be of inter- 
est to the advertiser: 

Don’t call in your porter and ask him to pass judgment on your art work. 


If he volunteers his opinion and proves that he knows, thank him by raising 
his pay $100 per month — he’s worth it. 


Don’t try to tell the artist his business. Explain yours — you'll get bet- 
ter results. 

Don’t forget that an attractive cover commands attention. 

Don’t pay out good money for counterfeit art. 

Don’t take all the tonic yourself — give some to your business. 

Don’t forget that although there are thousands of ways to do things, there 
is only one right way. 

Don’t forget that it is harder to know just what to leave out of a picture 
than what to put in. 

Don’t worry and fret — give your work to the competent and reliable 
workman, and pay him to worry and fret. That will pay you. 


THE P. B. Haber Printing House, Fond du Lac, Wis- 


consin, is using a novel envelope corner card, a reproduc- 
tion of which is shown herewith. The oblong imitation 
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The novel envelope corner-card of The P. B. Haber Printing House, 
Fond du Lae, Wisconsin. 


stamp is printed in green ink, while the circular stamp is 
printed over it in black. The result is an advertisement 
which invariably attracts attention. 





SUPERFICIALITY AND OLD-FOGYISM IN 
ADVERTISING. 
(Extracts from a talk before the New York Advertising League by George H. 
Perry, Advertising Manager the Siegel Cooper Company.) 

I make a plea for more earnestness and less cleverness 
in our advertising planning and writing. By all means let 
us be clever if we can and “smart” if we must; but let 
us, first of all, be thorough. 

There is perhaps no line of effort known to profes- 
sional or commercial life to-day in which superficiality 
may gain such prompt applause as in advertising. But it 
is inherent in superficiality that its rewards are them- 
selves superficial and transitory. 

Claptrap and “ gallery plays” —that kind of adver- 
tising that is usually defended because it “ makes people 
talk” — have a temptation often irresistible, partly 
because they often win the notice dear to the advertising- 
writer’s heart, but chiefly because they are easy. The 
trouble with them is that they don’t sell goods. 

It is one thing — and an important thing — to attract 
attention. It is another thing — and the essential thing — 
to carry conviction. Mere “smartness” will do the first, 
but it usually stops there. The “smart ” advertisement is 
like a blank book in an attractive cover. To fill the pages 
requires good, hard, earnest study. And that’s hard work 
and there is so little time! 

It is very much easier to make-a man laugh than it is 
to get his money. And yet so many advertisers seem to 
think that if they have won a,laugh they have won their 
game! They pin their faith — and their employers’ money 
—to striking pictures, to a clever head-line, to an eye- 
catching “stunt” —and stop there! Do you remember 
“Sunny Jim?” Out of the crowded graveyard of dead 
failures in advertising can you for a moment evoke the 
wraith of the Omega Oil goose? Good “stunts,” both of 
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them. They did make people talk; they did attract atten- 
tion. But both had to give place later to sober, careful, 
studied argument. For a more modern instance, watch 
“‘Kornelia Kinks,” which promises to be a classic example 
of an advertising failure and for the same reason as the 
others. It is only an even chance that any one of you who 
has seen that advertising at all can tell me what is adver- 
tised. I asked a class of thirty young men the other night 
that very question and while most of them knew the pic- 
tures and many of them knew they were associated with a 
new cereal food, only a few could give the name of it. 

What would you think of a peddler who continued to 
ring his bell so loudly that no one could hear his line of 
talk? He would be a good symbol of the type of superfi- 
cial advertiser that I have in mind. Their very struggles 
to attract attention defeat their main purpose —to sell 
goods. 

Earnestness, simplicity and, above all, knowledge, 
without which the other two are impossible, will continue 
quietly and increasingly to sell goods while Mr. Mental 
Gymnast cracks his heels and his jokes to an amused but 
unimpressed public. 

Some time ago I was in a position to know the results 
obtained from many advertisements in many mediums. 
And the one that won the largest returns for money 
expended in one month was an effusion that none of us 
would have deigned to give a glance. It was worse than 
merely unliterary —it was only by a shade on the right side 
of illiterate in style and construction, but it was written 
by the manufacturer of the goods advertised and it was 
desperately in earnest. No one could read that screed 
without stumbling over a grammatical slip at every other 
line, but neither could any one read it without being con- 
vinced that the man who wrote it believed in his goods as 
people believe in their religions. And it paid. 

Somebody who saw the advertisement convinced the 
advertiser that it would be the better for a little literary 











**“DOON THE BURN, DAVIE LAD.” 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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polish and professional advertising touches. The next 
month the new advertisement appeared with a most- 
effective illustration and with a head-line made by twist- 
ing a famous aphorism out of shape. As for “meat” — 
there wasn’t any. The writer didn’t know much about the 
goods, so he contented himself with saying that they were 
the best in the world of their kind and let it go at that. 
And the advertisement didn’t pay the cost of making the 
drawing. 

That’s superficiality and it’s a deadly enemy of good 
advertising. But it isn’t the worst form of superficiality, 
at that. The worst form is “old fogyism,” sometimes mis- 
called “ conservatism.” 

The man who will not do anything new usually prides 
himself on his sturdy conservatism. As a matter of fact 
it is because he is afflicted with the worst form of super- 
ficiality. He never looks beyond the fact that the present 
method was once successful, without regard to the possi- 
bility that conditions have changed. 

There is hope for the advertiser whose superficiality 
merely results in making a good beginning. He may wake 
up and go on, some time. At least he is alive. But the 
advertiser who refuses to consider a change merely 
because it is a change, is beyond hope, because life itself 
is expressed in change and to deny change is to deny 
development. 

Old-fogyism is usually defended on the ground of 
“dignity.” It is dignified — but so is a corpse. 

Let’s be alive, first of all, and next to that, earnest, 
and next to that, simple, and last of all, smart. So shall 
our advertising be better and ourselves wax fat. 





TRADE SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, fur- 
nishes the following information, from German sources, in 
regard to establishing trade schools in Russia: 

“In St. Petersburg an Association for the Promotion 
of Home-made Articles is in course of organization. It is 
projected to establish trade schools and workshops in all 
the principal industrial districts of Russia in order to 
instruct the workers. Technical improvements are to be 
introduced and artists and technical experts will be 
employed to furnish designs and to superintend the labors. 

“ Artists and artisans will also be sent to foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of studying the markets and artistic 
proclivities existing there, so as to gather useful informa- 
tion in adapting the productions of the Russian home 
industries to foreign taste. Agencies are to be estab- 
lished in foreign countries for the sale of these products. 
The association furthermore intends to organize the trade 
in home-made articles in a uniform manner and to supply 
raw materials to the workers.”— Consular Reports. 





PARADOXICAL. 


“There ain’t no ‘e’ in ‘pi,’” 
Said Devil Tommy Dinnit, . 
“But when I pied the Item forms 
I found a thousand in it! ” 
—Edward Singer. 





A FALSE REPORT. 

When Faust set up his press some of the good people 
of Menz pronounced it a product of the black art and an 
invention of the devil. 

“That,” said Faust, promptly, “is a lie. Why, me and 
Gutenberg can’t even teach the dod-gasted blockhead of a 
kid how to wash up the rollers.” 

Pushing his skull cap back on his head he sent the 
youngster out for another can of beer and slapped up a 
bill-head.— Edward Singer. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ** For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


RatepH L. CUNNINGHAM, Wenatchee, Washington.— Much originality is 
shown in the letter-head designs. Both are excellent specimens in every way. 

J. H. Bryant, Grenada, Mississippi.— The manner in which you have set 
the letter-head submitted leaves no room for criticism. It is an excellent 
piece of type-design. 
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necessary. In this the name is altogether too large for a heading of 
this kind and the spacing is very objectionable, as it also is in the last line. 





TuHat the typographical designs of D. C. Silve, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
are of the best is evidenced in his recent work. Neat, modest type arrange- 
ments and a discriminating use of color are noticeable features. 

THE Meaford Mirror, Meaford, Ontario.— A trifle more white space above 
and below the solid panel in the center would be an improvement. This could 
be easily gained by a further subordination of the unimportant lines. 

CuHarRLes H. GamBie, Alfred, New York.— Your specimens are very cred- 
itable indeed, and show a careful attention to details. One or two of the 
specimens show a slight tendency toward the employment of type a trifle too 
large. 

A PACKAGE of thoroughly artistic and attractive specimens is at hand 
from J. W. Alden, Chicago. No effort is made to secure striking effects, but 
the work is consistent and satisfactory — the kind of printing that pays divi- 
dends. 

No BETTER printing reaches this department than that which comes from 
The Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa. Dignified simplicity is the 
key-note of the typography and the best of inks, stocks and presswork com- 
bine in producing the best of results. 

W. L. West, Livingston, Texas.— The chief feature for criticism in your 
specimens is the lack of ink. All of those submitted are gray instead of 
being in full color. The note-head contains too many type-faces. One, or, at 
the most, two, series is sufficient. 

Tuat the printed things that come from The Morrill Press of Fulton, New 
York, are of the very best is evidenced in a recent package of booklets. All 
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Two covers and a title-page from The Morrill Press, of Fulton, New York. 


NeaT and attractive is the printed matter that comes from L. Wietlis- 
pach, Streator, Illinois. The typography is of the very best and the use of 
color is most pleasing. 

THE Elmer Times Company, Elmer, New Jersey, has sent specimens show- 
ing the use of unique tint-block effects. They are well printed both as to 
typography and presswork. 

A Group of excellent letter-head designs has been received from J. Henkel 
Henry, Winchester, Virginia. All are attractively printed in colors and show 
much taste and originality. 

R. H. HuGues, Spartanburg, South Carolina.— The letter-head and 
envelope submitted are very good indeed, the letter-head being an excep- 
tionally neat and tasty piece of printing. 

AmongG the recent specimens from the Print Shop of Beers & Frey, Trenton, 
New Jersey, not a single poor piece of work is to be found. All are excellent 
examples of thoroughly careful workmanship. 

L. R. Scorr, Vinita, Indian Territory.— Your commercial printing con- 
tains nothing that is open to criticism. Neat and attractive designs and good 
stock, ink and presswork make it all that could be desired. 

R. F. Harris, Danville, Virginia, is again represented by a package of 
interesting specimens. They are excellent in type-design and color arrange- 
ment, and are quite in keeping with his characteristic style. 

J. C. Green, Los Angeles, California.— The copy on your letter-head does 
not lend itself readily to the. ‘* squared-up ”’ effect, and therefore the “ long- 
and-short-line ’ All the pleasing effects of a 
square panel are spoiled when it is so apparent that a great effort has been 


’ treatment should be used. 


4-€ 


are specimens of the highest type of designing and printing. The two covers 
and title-page herewith reproduced will give an idea of their style of work. 
G. W. Kerr, New York.— Your letter-head specimens are excellent, both 
The cover of the Director’s Day pro- 
gram is too complicated in design to give pleasing results. A more simple 


as to design and mechanical execution. 


treatment would have been preferable. 

AN artistic appreciation of design and color harmony is in evidence in the 
specimens which frequently reach this department from the School of Print- 
ing, North End Union, Boston, Massachusetts. The work shows a careful, 
thoughtful treatment, and is very creditable indeed. 

R. C. Monteomery, St. Thomas, Ontario.— An unpleasant association of 
type-faces is the most noticeable feature in your specimens. Your own note- 
head is especially objectionable in this, the shaded text letter being entirely 
out of keeping with the character of the other letters used. 

Orto Moore, Texarkana, Texas.—A more simple treatment of your letter- 
head would be preferable. Four colors on work of this kind are rather hard to 
handle and unless handled properly are less pleasing than a simple two-color 
combination. The colors used on the program are very pleasing. 

J. A. Watson, El Dorado, Arkansas.— The use of smaller sizes of type, 
with the resulting additional white space, would improve the blotter. As it 
stands, it is rather confusing in appearance. The cuts are rather large to 
print in a full color on a card of this size. They should be run in a tint. 


” 


is the title of an attractive booklet of 
It con- 


** DIVIDEND-PAYING COMPOSITION 
typographical designs by Edward W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 
sists of twenty pages and cover, 10 by 12% inches in size, and is replete with 
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excellent examples of commercial printing in one and two colors — all done 
in the Stutes style with which the readers of this department are familiar. 
The price is $1. 

From The Taylor County Herald, Perry, Florida, has come a package of 
attractive commercial specimens, the work of Zeb. Ratcliff, the foreman. A 
correct feeling for color harmony is displayed, and the absence of the proper 
tint-blocks has led to a clever use of binders’ muslin mounted on a piece of 
furniture. 

H. G. DwineELL, Hamilton, Ohio.— Your specimens are excellent examples 
of commercial work. The telephone directory cover is well arranged and 
attractive. The heavy rules which divide the panels without running around 
the page are rather unusual and are hardly as pleasing as they would be if 
continued around the outside. 

From Lorraine Doliae Ferlet, a fifteen-year-old apprentice of San Antonio, 
Texas, has come a package of excellent specimens. The treatment of the 
various classes of commercial work is artistic and shows a careful study of 
what constitutes good printing. Much may be expected of one who does this 
class of work as an apprentice. 

O. G. Bratcner, Maryville, Missouri— Your resetting of the envelope 
corner card is certainly a great improvement, although the filling out of the 
two short lines with pieces of rule was unnecessary, and in fact it would have 
been better had they been omitted. The statement is less pleasing, as the 
panel of decorative border is rather too prominent. 

CuarLes B. Carter, Marion, Alabama.— Your specimens, with the pos- 
sible exception of the letter-head for the Marion Printing Company, are very 
good, indeed. On the letter-head in question the rules across the bottom in 
red are unnecessary and do not add anything to the appearance of the job. 
The red bands at the top also tend to overshadow the reading matter. 

WE reproduce herewith a simple yet effective cover-page, one of a group 
of excellent specimens from the printing house of Fr. Schwemmer, Nurnberg, 
The original is in light blue and dark blue on blue-gray stock, 


A simple yet effective cover-page from the printing house of Fr. Schwemmer, 
Nurnberg, Germany. 


Germany. 


the rules and center ornament being in the light blue. A novel idea in 
private mailing cards is also a feature of this firm’s work. The mailing cards 
are imitation poker work printed in four colors from zine plates on wood 
veneer and mounted on cardboard. The effect is exceptionally pleasing. 


H. L. Fieup, Appleton, Minnesota.— By avoiding word-ornaments at the 
ends of lines and confining each job to one, or possibly two, series of type, 
you will greatly improve your work. Both of these faults are shown in the 
letter-head specimen, the type used in the date line being especially objec- 
tionable when associated with the heavy face used for the feature line. 

Emite Apam, New Orleans, Louisiana.—A more simple cover-design 
would have been preferable for the booklet of proceedings. A panel arrange- 
ment which necessitates an objectionable breaking up of the reading matter 
should be avoided. This is a feature too often noticeable, as the com- 
positor in his desire to use a certain panel arrangement will make the design 


of the prime importance and the proper display of the reading matter a sec- 
ondary consideration. Where the design detracts from the legibility of the 
reading matter it should be omitted. 

St. Clair Republican, St. Clair, Michigan.— The use of a row of periods 
on either side of a display line should be avoided. While there may have 
been special reasons for your running the body of the program in red and 
the rules around the pages in blue, a reversal of this color combination would 
be preferable. Where a warm color and a cold color are used in combination, 
the bulk of the matter should be printed in the cold color, with just enough 
of the warm tone to brighten up the page. Then, too, the colors are rather 
striking for work of this sort. Something more quiet, such as shades and 
tints of brown, green, blue, etc., would be more in keeping with the work in 


hand. 
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Interesting letter-head design by Lennis Brannon, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


An interesting letter-head, a modification of the Chap-book style of 
typography, is shown herewith. It is from a package of excellent specimens 
from Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, and is a pleasing example of this 
style of type arrangement. 

ADDITIONAL specimens have been received this month as follows: Fran- 
cisco L. Sosa, El Paso, Texas, program on which smaller sizes of type would 
have been preferable; The Standard-Herald, Warrensburg, Missouri, high- 
class letter-head specimens; Paris Medicine Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
unique export price-list; The Beaver Printing Company, Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania, neat commercial specimens; The Caldwell News, Caldwell, Idaho, 
attractive folder; The Nonpareil Printing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, hand- 
some blotter in colors; The Crescent Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
artistic program; J. W. Spradling, Sparta, Wisconsin, neat blotters; The 
Blade Printing & Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio, attractive resort booklet in 


black and gray. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
PAST. 


Little careless blunders, 
Little piles of pi; 
Then the printer wonders 


Why the sorts are shy. —E xchange. 


PRESENT. 
We make careless blunders, 
But no pi is seen 
In the foundry hell-box — 
Thze alf zn dhe mchne. 





VERSATILE. 

The governing board of an educational institution for 
colored people in Washington were not a little mystified as 
well as amused recently when, in response to an advertise- 
ment inserted by them in the local papers, they received 
the following communication: 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I noticed your advertisement yester- 
day for a pianist and music-teacher, either white or col- 
ored. Having been both for several years, I wish to offer 
my services.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 


1# BA 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

















BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON, 


HiGH AVERAGE SPEED.—Watt Temple, of the Waukegan 
(Ill.) Gazette, sends in a report of his average speed for 
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the Gazette, vouches for the figures given. Mr. Temple acts 
as his own machinist, dumps his own sticks and feeds his 
own metal-pot. He is a graduate of the Inland Printer 
Technical School, and is one of the many expert operators 
who have been graduated from this institution. 


UNEVEN S.iues.— J. F. Graham, Oberlin, Ohio, writes: 
“A short time ago the pressman called my attention to a 
proof he had just pulled of a book form where the slugs 
were not showing up even, being a trifle low on the right 
end. The trouble seems to be only on one machine, a 
Model No. 1, and I have tried several ways to remedy the 
evil, but have not succeeded in getting the slug to the 
proper height on the one end.” Answer.— The trouble you 
are having with slugs being high on one end is a common 
one. It is often due to the fact that the guide for the mold 
disk, which supports it and prevents it from springing 
away from the knife while slug is being trimmed, is loose. 





“GOT HIM!” 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


one week’s work on the Linotype, and states that it was 
done on regular newspaper work, the machine running a 
little above seven lines per minute. He says he has run as 
high as 3,200 lines in a regular day’s work. The type was 
8-point on a 10-point slug, and is an average of more than 
thirty full sticks per day. The copy was typewriter, 
reprint and manuscript: Monday, 2,991; Tuesday, 2,874; 
Wednesday, 2,866; Thursday, 2,938; Friday, 2,912; Sat- 
urday, 2,950. With the machine speeded up, he says he 
frequently sets four fourteen-inch sticks of solid brevier in 
an hour, taking care of his own machine, etc., which is 
practically 500 lines per hour. Mr. Peterson, make-up on 


Draw it up closer to the mold. Sometimes an accumula- 
tion of metal on the back or face of the mold will also pro- 
duce high slugs. 

Bap LIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS.—A Missouri operator 
writes: “Iam running a machine in a town where there is 
no electric light and I find that an ordinary gas jet gives 
such poor light at the distance it is placed that my eyes 
suffer as a consequence. Can you offer any suggestions to 
overcome the difficulty?” Answer.— Have the gas burner 
equipped with an incandescent drop burner, and place it 
back of the operator and to the left a few feet and high 
enough to clear. The light will fall on the copy over the 
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operator’s left shoulder; the pot side of machine will also 
be illuminated sufficiently to enable the operator to see the 
condition of the metal in the pot. 


KNIFE ADJUSTMENTS.— J. M., Princeton, Indiana, 
writes: “I send a slug from my machine which shows 
burrs on the smooth side, and the ribs entirely trimmed off. 
I do not know how to adjust the trimming knives. Can you 
instruct me?” Answer.— Both left and right knives are 
out of adjustment. To adjust them proceed as follows: 
See first that the mold is snug against the bottom of the 
pocket in the disk and the screws tight; next, loosen the 
screws that hold and adjust the right knife so that the 
knife will only take a slight cut from ribs; then loosen the 





CHARLES M, SHELTON, 


FRANE F. DE LISLE. 
GRADUATES LINOTYPE DEPARTMENT INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 
top and the bottom adjusting screws for the left-hand knife 
and set the knife toward the keyboard until it removes any 
overhang on the smooth side of the slug. The knife must 
not cut into the slug itself. After this is done, set the 
right knife so that the ribs are trimmed enough to make the 

slug of even thickness on each end. 


Goop Work.—A. M. Grist, the Linotype operator of the 
Yorkville Enquirer and one of the proprietors of that paper, 
writes: “TI enclose a detailed statement of a piece of Lino- 
type composition that I think shows up very well for speed, 
considering the size of type and the matter set. I am not 
giving you this as an ‘ I-beat-the-world’ record, but simply 
for what it is worth: The copy was a ‘ Bill of Complaint’ 
for the United States District Court. The finished work 
included thirty pages of matter set 26% ems, and five 
pages set 42 ems wide. The total number of ems to the 
26%-em pages was 1,728, a total for the thirty pages of 
51,840 ems. The 42-em pages contained 2,700 ems, or a 
total of 13,500 ems for the five pages. The total number 
of ems in the job was 65,340. Four pages, or a total of 
5,164 ems, was tabular matter with two justifications. The 
correction lines amounted to eleven per cent of the total 
number of lines set, and consumed one hour and forty-five 
minutes. The total number of hours on composition, 
exclusive of corrections, was eleven hours and forty-five 
minutes, giving an average of 5,560 ems per hour for 
actual composition. The composition was in 10-point type 
on long-primer body, measured partly leaded and partly 
solid. Time consumed by one man in making up pages, 
three hours and forty minutes. Time consumed, one man, 
in stonework and presswork, four hours and fifty minutes.” 

TWO-LETTER TROUBLES.—M. M., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes: “I have recently taken charge of two machines in 
a local office and have run up against two queer proposi- 
tions. On one machine, which is a Model 3, any time I try 
to recast an italic line, one or two letters will drop just 
enough to cause the lever which holds the matrices up to 
project just enough to catch on the upper edge of the vise, 
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and of course stops the machine. How is it possible to 
remedy this? (2) Qn the same machine I have spent 
hours trying to adjust the automatic stop, and the best I 
can get is that it will stop with an en quad under the screw 
in the first elevator cap, instead of a thin space brevier. 
How can I improve on this?” Answer.—If you find that 
the duplex rail lever spring is weak, it should be shortened 
to increase its tension, or renewed. If the pin in the 
duplex rail is broken it should be replaced. To do this, 
remove the plate held by five screws to the under side of 
the front jaw; this will allow the duplex rail to drop out. 
If either pin needs replacing they may be driven out and 
new ones substituted. Examine the holes in the rail in 
which the pins move. If one or both are filled with type- 
metal the rail would act as you describe. (2) The pawl in 
the vise automatic stop rod is very likely worn on the lip 
where the advancing dog should catch. The rounding off 
of this pawl prevents a close adjustment. Procure a new 
pawl and reset the vise automatic. Then a thin space will 
cause the machine to stop. 


TROUBLES AND REMEDIES.—“A. B. C.” writes: “ For 
some time I have been trying to thrash out some problems 
on four of the ‘ mills’ here in this office, being unable to 
make the adjustments according to your instructions, as 
they should be. I would like to have your assistance. The 
following are the troubles: (1) Five of the ‘ mills’ are of 
the No. 1 pattern, No. 1344R, No. 3222, No. 3236, No. 3237, 
and No. 3239. The former, No. 1344R, was purchased 
secondhand and had been changed over to a two-letter when 
this office got it. The transfer elevator and spaceband 
levers are the adjustments now in question. The adjust- 
ment of the latter is as given in your book, 5 9-16 inches, and 
has the new style one-piece spaceband pawl. The adjust- 
ment on the other ‘ mills’ range between 5 3-16 and 5 5-16 
inches, and I am unable to increase this with a new roller 
and eccentric pin. The cam does not seem to be worn more 
than a sixty-fourth of an inch. I tried to make this adjust- 
ment by increasing the transfer lever roller, which gave me 
the 59-16 and also allowed the finger to come flush with 
second elevator bar plate, but the next adjustment the 
spaceband lever would not advance far enough on its second 
advance to meet the transfer finger on account of the trans- 
fer lever roller not leaving the cam surface at the offset in 
cam. When the automatic pawls are set 15-16 of an inch 
from edge of cam the automatic safety pawl buffer, C48, 
has no space between it and the pawl, and the set-screw for 
this adjustment is of no use on these ‘ mills.’ The buffer is 
the same length of the new ones. I took this pawl buffer 
out of one ‘ mill’ and drilled the hole nearer the end for the 
pin, then screwed the adjusting screw in in pawl until 
transfer finger stopped flush with second elevator bar 
plate; the screw only came through the pawl about 3-32 of 
an inch. The transfer lever strikes the flexible front holder 
on all four of these ‘ mills’ and spaceband lever must be set 
to return spacebands barely to the point of the inclined 
rails, otherwise transfer finger and spaceband pawl will 
not meet, and the buffer screw in transfer slide is of no use 
on all four of these ‘ mills.’ The spaceband lever seems to 
be the hoodoo. Has the transfer adjustment ever been 
other than the 5 9-16 on any pattern of the Linotype? Has 
the adjustment ‘ notch in transfer finger to come flush with 
the second elevator bar plate’ ever been anything else? 
(2) Is serew D354 the hinge screw for assembler slide 
operating lever D885; if not, where is the screw for this 
piece? (3) Why are two teeth on each side of small gear of 
mold turning square pinion beveled on some ‘ mills’ and not 
on others? Should I conclude that when the gear is not 
beveled that there is a difference in the segments? Or, 
shall I conclude that the segments are all alike and not 
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necessary for these four teeth to be beveled off and done 
only to make meshing more positive and smooth? (4) The 
inclosed matrices show the result of .a bad squirt the night 
operator had the other night, but says it was not a ‘ tight 
line’ and I don’t believe it was, and these are the only 
matrices damaged. What I would like to know is where two 
matrices out of one line could get in a position to be 
sheared as these and not be damaged anywhere else. What 
is your theory? (5) On page 173, catalogue of parts and 
supplies, are four numbers I don’t understand. If the first 
F516 is good for Models 1, 2 and 3 machines, why won’t 
the second number F516 fit the same mold, regardless of 
machine? F517 having the same description (except being 
for opposite end of mold).” Answer.—(1) Set the eccen- 
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spaceband transfer lever. The safety pawl limits the move- 
ment of transfer slide when the line is shifted, and if the 
transfer-slide finger moves the last matrix fully onto the 
second elevator bar without striking bar plate, that is suffi- 
cient, as the purpose of the movement is to carry the 
matrices fully onto the elevator and still give a clearance 
between the finger and the bar plate, so it would be unneces- 
sary to drill an additional hole in the buffer, or even to 
adjust the pawl screw, which that buffer strikes, farther 
than is necessary to do this work. (2) The catalogue 
describes it as such. (38) All bevel gears have had, as far 
as we have seen, fourteen teeth, four on top and four on the 
bottom, three on each side, two of these side teeth being 
short ones, to correspond with the beginning and ending 
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THE GOOSE STEP. 


Photo hy R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


tric pin so that transfer slide will go to the left far enough 
to allow the releasing lever to drop in front of the block on 
the slide; this is sufficient for all purposes. On old 
machines using No. 24 Standard mold, it was unnecessary 
for slide to go any farther to the left, as the longest line 
then was twenty-four ems. On rebuilt’ machines, where 
Universal or Standard No. 30 molds were used, the 
transfer-slide link was increased in length from 9% to 10% 
inches between centers to move the slide finger to accommo- 
date the possible increase in the length of line, and a cor- 
responding change must have been made in the releasing 
lever in the top guide. The transfer-slide lever roller 
should enter the full distance into the deeper depression on 
the surface of cam 10, except where the transfer-slide 
adjusting screw strikes the buffer washer on the space- 
band transfer lever and allows about % of an inch between 
the slide finger and the end of the slot in the pawl on the 


tooth on each segment on cam 2. (4) It would appear that 
if the line was a tight one, and a squirt resulted from that 
cause, that the lower ears of the matrices would have been 
damaged. It may have been that the line was squabbled 
and shearing resulted from contact with the spacebands. 
(5) Mold-liner F516 is interchangeable in all universal 
adjustable molds. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Vise Automatic Attachment.— W. S. Coe, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York city. Filed March 2, 1907. Issued May 7, 1907. 
No. 852,822. 

Tabulating Attachment.— Byron Van Wie, New York 
city, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed October 1, 1906. Issued May 14, 1907. 
No. 853,749. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


EMBOSSED LETTER-HEAD (34).— A subscriber sends us 
a letter-head embossed in bronze brown, on which the 
embossing stands out quite strongly. He explains the 
reason for its brilliancy as follows: By using a “linen” 
surface paper and selecting a color of stock that will 
“back up” the shade of ink used, the brilliancy is inten- 
sified. Answer.—aA little too much color was carried. A 
job of this kind would have worked clearer with a little 
less ink, and the addition of a small amount of gloss 
varnish would increase its brilliancy. Slip-sheeting would 
prevent the offset where full color is carried. 

RusTING OF STEEL BY INK (32).— “ We have an order 
in this office for printing on a paper called Ropine. This 
paper when wrapped around knives keeps the steel from 
rusting. The only trouble about this is that in case the 
steel comes in contact with the printing, the ink seems to 
rust the blade. What we want to know is this: Is there 
any kind of a vegetable ink, or is there any ink on the mar- 
ket that will not rust when it comes in contact with steel? ” 
Answer.—If any of our readers have had any similar 
experience, we would be pleased to have them send samples 
of stock to us for experiment as to cause, and possibly a 
remedy may be found. 

Poor GRADE OF INK (27).—“I am sending you a cir- 
cular printed on a 10 by 15 Gordon without fountain. 
Make-ready consisted of one underlay, one sheet overlay 
and one cut overlay. I could not get the half-tone cut of 
party in woods to print clear. What was the cause? The 
8-point body-type in this job has been doing service in this 
office about twelve years. Please criticize this job in the 
‘Presswork Department,’ as I would like to know the 
defects in it.”” Answer.— The job in question is an eight- 
page folder, having three small half-tone cuts. The print- 
ing qualities of the cuts are poor on account of lack of con- 
trast in the subject. The presswork is fair considering the 
poor quality of ink used. A better grade of black should 
have been used and a less amount carried, whereby the cuts 
would have showed to much better advantage. The brevier 
looks well considering its long use. 


PRINTING WITH “ FLITTERS ” (26) .— “I would like some 
information in regard to the use of ‘ flitters,’ a sample of 
which I am sending you herewith. Also, what size to use 
to make same stick to printed matter on paper.” Answer. 
— The material mentioned is fine particles of gold leaf or 
other bright metallic substance, and is used in decorative 
work in various ways. When used in connection with 
printed matter, it is attached to the sheet similar to gold 
bronze; a gloss varnish may be used, to which a small 
quantity of yellow is added. The freshly printed sheets 
are covered generously with “ flitters ” and the surplus is 
removed by lightly tapping the sheets. These sheets are 
then laid away in small piles to dry, which takes fully five 
hours. If desired, a second impression is made with the 
same form to same guides, with rollers removed. The 
form is occasionally brushed with pulverized soapstone. 
During the process of second impression, most of the non- 


adhering particles fall off and the remainder may be 
removed with a camel’s-hair brush. Some printers are 
satisfied with one impression, in which case the work should 
remain over night before handling to remove surplus. 


Too Mucu CoLor CARRIED (31).—‘“I am sending a 
half-tone insert, which I would like you to criticize in your 
department so that I may know where my errors are. This 
insert was printed on an old-style Gordon with fountain. 
Kindly give me your opinion as to workmanship, ink, paper, 
make-ready, etc.” Answer.— There was little opportunity 
for skill in make-ready on the half-tone cut, as it was one 
of strong contrasts, the major part being high lights. The 
make-ready was well executed. If you had used a good 
black ink and had only carried enough to make the solids 
appear just dark, the work would have been very good. 
The muddy appearance was caused by the amount of color 
carried and the unsuitable ink used. You should aim to 
work cuts clean; it would be better to err on the side of 
too frequent washing out than to turn out work with 
“ filled-in ” cuts. Also carry as little ink as form will stand 
and look well, rather than the opposite. The paper stock 
was a suitable grade for the class of cuts used and with 
proper handling would have looked well. 

UNSUITABLE ROLLERS (29).—‘“ We enclose herewith 
two copies of jobs, which we have recently tried to work on 
a 13 by 19 press of the latest and best pattern. You will 
notice from both these samples that the ink does not seem 
to lay flat and work clean, but seems to pile up unevenly 
on the type. The red line has had two impressions. We 
have always used the press for this work hereto- 
fore and have but recently put in a press, believ- 
ing it to be a better machine. We have never had this 
trouble occur on the old press, and are at a loss to know 
just what to do to remedy this.” Answer.—It appears 
from a close examination of both samples that the trouble 
is due to damp or sticky rollers. Winter rollers in a moist 
atmosphere will become so sticky that it is almost impos- 
sible to do a fine grade of work with them. A heavy body 
ink such as the ink used would be especially trying under 
the circumstances. We would recommend a change of 
rollers, or that you wait until the weather is suitable. The 
doctoring of ink or rollers is never completely satisfactory, 
although sometimes necessary in emergencies. 


UNEVEN CoLor (22).— “ Enclosed you will find circular 
which was made ready and printed by me on a 10 by 15 
Gordon press. I have had a few years’ experience on job 
presses and would like to have your opinion on the enclosed 
sheet, as to presswork, etc., as I know it is far from being 
perfect.” Answer.— This circular was printed from a 
9 by 10% type and cut form on enamel stock; the half- 
tone cuts occupied about two-fifths of the total area of the 
form, thus making it a fairly heavy form. The principal 
trouble appeared to be unevenness in color —a rather dif- 
ficult thing to overcome where there is inadequate fountain 
service. The cuts worked clean and sharp and showed a 
reasonably careful make-ready. Possibly a sheet or two 
more might have been used in the tympan, as the form 
would have taken more impression rather than more ink. 
It is often a serious fault in platen presswork to make 
forms ready with ink, instead of using only enough to fully 
cover the solids and to give the necessary pressure that 
each part of form requires. 


LIFELESS COLORS IN THREE-COLOR WorK (23).— “In 
this mail I send you the cover and two signatures of a 
book. Will you kindly inform me through your journal in 
what way I may improve the sheets as to the presswork? ” 
Answer.— The work in question is a twelve-page mixed 
form of types and half-tone cuts. The presswork was well 
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executed, except in a few type-pages, where a “ spotting 
up” with tissue would have made it more uniform with 
the other pages. Several weak cuts might have been 
improved by the judicious use of a few additional patches 
of tissue. If a better grade of black ink had been used, the 
improvement would have been general. The three-color 
cover on plated stock had a rather dull appearance, likely 
due to the red and blue ink used. The yellow appears to 
have been pure as compared with the other two colors. 
The tri-color process inks should be used without modifica- 
tion by white ink especially, as this tends toward opacity, 
where transparency is desired. The use of a drier in the 
yellow binds it to the stock and insures its not rubbing off 


unison between the cylinder and bed, but when they are 
disengaged, either may lag sufficiently to cause a “ slur.” 
Where the form is a heavy one there is sufficient pressure 
from the cylinder to the form to prevent this, except when 
form may be above or below the unison line. Test the 
cylinder for height by removing the bed bearers; then 
turn the cylinder around on the impression, place a large 
metal type— say a 36-point cap M—on bed just under 
the cylinder bearers and push through; it should not go 
through freely, but with some pressure. Set cylinder low 
enough on both sides to accomplish this test. If the press 
is an old one, and rack has never been changed to make up 
for wear, you might move the rack toward feed-board or 





QUACK! 
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or being taken up by the colors that follow. The last color 
will give a more finished appearance to the work if a little 
gloss varnish is added. 

CYLINDER AND BED NoT IN UNISON (28).— “Can you 
tell me the reason for the blur on the enclosed form? It is 
printed on a small drum cylinder — two rollers. Whenever 
we print a light form we have the same trouble in about 
the same position; a heavy form does not blur. We have 
cleaned out the tracks and did everything we could think of, 
but have not been able to find the trouble.” Answer.— Your 
trouble is due to cylinder bearers slipping on the bed 
bearers just about when the rack leaves segment. They do 
not travel in unison at this point. The cause may be that 
the rack is not set right, or possibly there is oil on the 
bearers. Sometimes cylinder bearers are not bearing 
firmly on the bed bearers, which will permit this slipping. 
While the rack and segment are in engagement there is 


back end of the press a very slight distance; then set up 
screws tight. Do not change any adjustments until you 
are satisfied that it is necessary. 

THE MATCHING OF TINTS (25).—“I am forwarding 
three samples of tints which I have had great difficulty in 
matching, and the ink men to whom I have sent these sam- 
ples have failed to match them in each case. I would like 
you to tell me what colors and what proportion to use, so 
that I may get the tints to match the printed samples. No. 
1 is a golden tint; No. 2 isa brown. What brown is it and 
how produced? No. 3 is a lilac-brown tint; No. 4 is called 
an art brown. Of what color is it made?” Answer.— The 
problem you present as regards the colors used and the pro- 
portions necessary to produce a certain sample is a difficult 
one. We believe no one can say, offhand, what a certain 
sample of ink contains —so many parts of this color and 
so many parts of that color —with any degree of exact- 
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ness. One might say that sample No. 1 was an orange- 
yellow orange, as indicated by the chromatic scale, or that 
the base of the color was yellow and that sufficient red was 
added to give it an orange tone. The color that approaches 
nearest to No. 1 is chrome yellow — dark. By adding some 
mixing white to that color you would get the desired tone; 
the proportion of white necessary could be determined by 
trial. Sample No. 2 appears to be a gray, toned with 
orange. It may contain a slight amount of violet also. 
For this tint you have white as a base, with black added to 
make a gray; to this the orange is added and a little violet. 
You can see how difficult it would be in a compound of this 
kind to give any exact proportions, which can only be deter- 
mined by trial and careful weighing, keeping in mind that 
the slightest variation either way of the darker colors will 
give widely different results. Sample No. 3, which you 
describe as a lilac-brown tint, looks as though it might be 
composed of orange to which considerable white has been 
added, also a small amount of gray. The art brown may be 
made by taking a good black and mixing a small amount of 
vermilion with it; to this add a much smaller amount of 
lemon yellow. The shade you desire can be made by vary- 
ing the quantity of red and yellow. 

A YIELDING TYMPAN (24).—‘“I am sending you a 
sheet that I have now on the press and would like you to 
tell me wherein the fault lies in my make-ready. The half- 
tones run all right for about a thousand impressions and 
then the edges begin to mark, necessitating a new make- 
ready; and after another thousand impressions have been 
run it is.the same as before. What is your opinion of the 
sheet — is it good, bad or indifferent? Will you please tell 
me where I can get a vignetting punch and the cost?” 
Answer.— Your trouble is caused by yielding of tympan, 
due to pressure in the process of printing. The vignetted 
edges, receiving less pressure, yield the least. This may be 
corrected by making the tympan somewhat harder, or 
using a harder paper for the draw-sheet; but it can not be 
entirely corrected on long runs—it becomes necessary 
after a number of impressions have been run to add 
another “ mark-out” sheet on very thin book paper. 
This should be “ spotted up ” with tissue and such parts as 
appear to have gained impression (vignetted edges, etc.) 
cut out or rubbed down thin. This mark-out sheet is then 
placed over the last mark-out sheet and a sheet of equal 
thickness removed from beneath. This should not be done, 
however, until run has continued long enough to show the 
trouble you complain of. If run is a long one, the draw- 
sheet should be changed occasionally. If attention is given 
to the preparation of tympan, so that it will be somewhat 
less yielding, a longer run may be had without the addi- 
tional mark-out sheet. The presswork on the sheet in 
question is excellent in every detail. The fine gradation in 
half-tone cuts and the delicate blending of vignetted edges 
show the skillful use of overlays. The use of a fine grade 
of ink, so necessary on a good class of work, and the carry- 
ing of just the right amount of color, together with the 
evenness of impression on type-pages, show a well-balanced 
judgment and care of detail. A vignetting punch may be 
procured from the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 310 
Dearborn street, Chicago. The price is $1.50. When order- 
ing state screen desired. 

ZINC OVERLAYS (30).—“ Will you kindly inform me 
through the ‘ Pressroom Department’ (1) how zine and 
other mechanical overlays are made, where they are placed 
in the tympan, and give the varying thicknesses of over- 
lays as compared with hand-cut overlays. (2) Also state 
whether any compression takes place in the overlay during 
along run. (3) Is there any way in which white ink may 
be used so as to cover well on rough, dark cover-stock with 
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one impression? Form is of heavy-faced type and rule. I 
ran this particular job and had to make a second impres- 
sion in order to get it to cover properly.” Answer.—(1) 
The mechanical overlay, as patented by Gilbert, Harris & 
Co., is made as follows: A piece of prepared zinc of 
suitable size is printed on from a half-tone or other cut 
with full color. The freshly printed surface is then cov- 
ered with ox-blood—a resinous powder. When the sur- 
plus has been removed, the zine is heated sufficiently to 
cause the powder to melt. This forms a hard scale on the 
surface, which will vary according to the density of the 
subject in the shadows and high lights, the gradation in 
thickness being given in the next operation, which is to 
place the zine in a weak etching bath, in a suitable tray 
provided for that purpose, where it is etched to the depth 
desired by the operator. It is then washed, dried and 
locally etched or scraped, and sometimes patched or 
“ spotted up ” on the under side with tissue, as the appear- 
ance of the impression of cut demands. The overlay is 
usually placed deep in the tympan and attached by paste to 
a strong sheet, the subsequent sheet overlays and make- 
ready being placed above it. The Bierstadt-De Vinne 
overlay is a swelled-gelatin process overlay, made photo- 
graphically, which gives the gradations of thicknesses in 
the various parts of the subject, due to action of the light 
on the sensitized gelatin. A detailed description of this 
and several other processes of making overlays appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1906. Another mechan- 
ical overlay is made on enameled paper by covering the 
freshly printed surface of the sheet with specially pre- 
pared powder, and heating after the surplus has been 
removed. The powder forms a hard scale of varying 
density, according to the tones in the subject. This powder 
is prepared by Meacham and Young, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
A zine overlay that was measured shows the following 
thicknesses: Original thickness of zinc is .008 inch; thick- 
ness of solid after etching, .01 inch; thickness of interme- 
diate tone, .0094 inch; thickness of high light, .006 inch, 
the variation of extremes being .004 inch. A hand-cut 
overlay — three-ply — made from S. & S. C. book, thirty- 
five, forty and fifty pound, shows the following thicknesses 
at the various points: Solids, .0096 inch; intermediate tone, 
.0059 inch; high light, .0026 inch. This shows a variation 
between extremes of .007 inch. Another hand-cut overlay 
— four-ply — shows a variation of .0128 inch, the thickest 
stock used in this being sixty-pound and the thinnest forty- 
five-pound. The overlay, made by affixing resinous powder 
to a sheet of enameled stock by heat, shows the following 
measurements: Thickness on solid, .0067 inch; high light, 
.0046 inch; intermediate tone, .0062 inch. This shows a 
variation of .0021 inch between extremes. There is no 
appreciable compression of the zinc overlay on a run of 
one hundred thousand impressions. A four-ply hand-cut 
overlay shows a compression of .0013 inch on solids, and 
.0006 inch on high lights, on a run of sixty thousand 
impressions. I have no means at hand of giving the resist- 
ance offered by other overlays. (3) When using white ink 
for such a job, the rollers should be in prime condition, 
free from any moisture and sufficiently springy to deposit 
ink well on the form. The best white should be used and 
the press run slow enough to firmly fix the ink into the 
stock. The doctoring of inks is not recommended, except 
as a last resort. Order inks suitable for the purpose. The 
job in question may have required two impressions, as is 
often the case where certain grades of unsuitable stock are 
used. In that case, the first impression is run with less 
color than the succeeding one. In the primary impression 
the ink should carry sufficient drier to set the ink in the 
stock for the impression to follow. 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF 
SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


EREWITH is submitted a communication from 
A = Third Assistant Postmaster-General Lawshe 
4 regarding the editorial note on page 370 of the 
June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, together 
with the documents referred to in his letter, 
to which is subjoined the report of the Postal 
Laws Committee of the National Editorial Association: 














POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL, WASHINGTON, June 15, 1907. 

To the Editor,—I note your criticism on page 370, to 
the effect that the Trade Press Association might have 
been “stabbed in the back” by this Department in con- 
nection with the recent change in the rate on second-class 
matter to Canada. 

You seem to have a misapprehension of the facts in 
this case, and in order that you may have a correct under- 
standing of the matter, I take the liberty of enclosing a 
copy of a letter addressed by the Postmaster-General to 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons on this subject under date 
of the 5th instant. 

The Postmaster-General and all concerned used per- 
sistent effort to prevent the Canadian postal authorities 
from abrogating the second-class clause of the Postal Con- 
vention, and, failing in that, presented a compromise offer, 
which was accepted. If no agreement had been reached 
under this compromise offer, the result would have been 
that American publishers would have been compelled to 
pay 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof on all 
copies of their publications going to Canada, besides being 
compelled to wrap them separately, as the Postal Union 
rates would have applied in the absence of other agree- 
ment. Under the compromise, a rate of 1 cent for each 
four ounces, with the privilege of mailing in bulk, was 
secured. 

I have had considerable correspondence with members 
of the Trade Press Association on this subject, and am in 
receipt of letters from Messrs. Taylor, Lord and Root, all 
of whom frankly state that they believe this Department 
did the best that could be done under the circumstances. 

Sincerely yours, A. L. LAWSHE, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


COPY. 

C. D. 99428. June 5, 1907. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,— I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d 
instant, relative to postage on second-class matter mailed 
to Canada, in which you inquire as to a statement pub- 
lished in a Canadian paper that the Canadian authorities 
“had been willing from the first to postpone the going 
into force of the new arrangement until January 1 next, 
but the United States authorities would not consent.” 

In reply you are informed that the facts of the matter 
are as follows: On November 7, 1906, the Canadian 
Administration, taking advantage of a clause in the Postal 
Convention of 1888, gave notice that the convention, so 
far as it related to the rates of postage on second-class 
matter, would be annulled at the end of six months, and 
that the amendment of June, 1904, which provided that 
each administration might decline to transmit through its 
mails, except when duly prepaid by stamps affixed, such 
newspapers and periodicals as it would decline to transmit 
through its own mails under the statutory newspaper and 
periodical privileges accorded to publishers and news- 
dealers if such newspapers and periodicals were published 
in its own country, would be abrogated. 


The reasons for this action were stated to be, briefly, 
that the provisions of the amendment of 1904 had failed 
to afford the Canadian Administration relief from the bur- 
densome amount of second-class matter mailed at the 
pound rate in this country addressed to Canada, and that 
it had imposed upon the Canadian Postoffice Department 
administrative duties it could not satisfactorily perform. 
Moreover, since the Canadian Administration was about 
to enter upon a thorough revision of its own regulations 
respecting second-class matter and the ideas to which it 
desired to :give expression differed so widely from the 
United States laws and regulations governing second- 
class matter, Canada felt that it would be seriously ham- 
pered in dealing with the subject so long as the amend- 
ment of June, 1904, was in force. 

Repeated efforts were made by this Department to 
persuade Canada to withhold the notice of abrogation 
until after the next session of Congress, by which time it 
was hoped that legislation would be enacted to correct 
some of the alleged abuses of the second-class mailing 
privileges in this country and thereby make our laws less 
burdensome to the Canadian Administration. This, how- 
ever, the Postmaster-General of Canada stated he was 
unable to do. 

Therefore, unless some better arrangement could be 
made, the Universal Postal Union postage rates applica- 
ble to printed matter (1 cent for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof, to be prepaid by stamps affixed) would 
apply to all second-class matter mailed in the one country 
addressed to the other on and after May 8, 1907. 

It was estimated from the weight of second-class 
matter sent to Canada that the additional postage cost to 
publishers under the Postal Union rate would be, in round 
numbers, about $800,000. Fortunately, however, the 
Canadian Administration was willing to compromise, 
reducing the cost to substantially 4 cents a pound instead 
of 8 cents a pound, a net saving to the publishers of this 
country annually, based upon the aforesaid estimate, of 
approximately $400,000. 

The Postal Convention between this country and Can- 
ada was accordingly amended (effective the 8th ultimo), 
as set forth in my Order No. 268, dated April 11, 1907 
(copy enclosed). 

Since the taking effect of the amendment in question 
the subject of the entry of United States publications in 
Canada as second-class matter and the similar entry of 
Canadian publications in this country as second-class mat- 
ter has arisen. This administration was agreeable to the 
entry as second-class matter in this country of Canadian 
publications provided similar treatment was accorded 
United States publications in Canada. The Canadian 
Administration, however, thereupon invoked the provisions 
of Article 4 of the convention, which reads as follows: 

“In case any correspondence is tendered for mailing in 
either country obviously with the intention to evade the 
higher postage rates applicable to it in the other country, 
it shall be refused, unless payment be made of such 
higher rates,” thereby making it impossible for American 
publishers to enter their publications in the Canadian 
mails as second-class matter. 

In addition to the previous efforts of this administra- 
tion to prevent an increase in the rate on second-class 
matter mailed in this country addressed to Canada, 
another effort was very recently made, because of an 
erroneous newspaper statement which appeared in Cana- 
dian as well as our own papers, to induce the Canadian 
authorities to withdraw the notice of the abrogation of 
the provisions of the amended convention and to suspend 
the operation of such amendment until January, 1908, or 
indefinitely, but without result. 
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In order that you may better understand the attitude 
of the Canadian Administration in this matter, I beg to 
send you herewith a copy of a letter from the Postmaster- 
General of Canada, addressed to me, under date of May 
17th, which is the last word from Canada upon this 
subject. 

From the above you will see the attitude of this 
department and will realize, I am sure, that all that was 
possible has been done to protect the interests of the pub- 
lishers of this country. The present arrangement was 
the best that could be made under the circumstances. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE von L. MEYER, 
Postmaster-General. 


[CoPyY.] 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, CANADA. 
OTTAWA, 17th May, 1907. 
The Honorable George von L. Meyer, 
Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Sir,—On my return to Ottawa to-day, after several 
days’ absence, the Deputy Postmaster-General has handed 
me your telegram, which reads as follows: 

“In view of your admitted change of attitude toward 
the question of the entry and acceptance in Canada at the 
second-class rate of United States publications forwarded 
other than by mail, expressed in your letter of May tenth, 
and in view of the claims on the part of publishers in 
both countries, that they did not have due notice of the 
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increase of rate embodied in the amendment to the conven- 
tion, and that consequently they are subjected to hardship 
and loss, which could not have been anticipated when 
they accepted subscriptions at the beginning of this year, 
I again respectfully suggest and urge that the operation 
of the amendment to the convention be postponed until 
January first, nineteen hundred and eight.” 

In reply thereto, I beg to say that it would not be 
possible for Canada to agree to a postponement of the 
date on which the amended convention between Canada 
and the United States as regards second-class matter 
should go into effect. 

Six months’ notice was given to the publishers of both 
countries of the contemplated change in the law, and the 
publishers on both sides of the line notified their custom- 
ers that, providing the negotiations resulted in the imposi- 
tion of an increased rate of postage, on and after the 8th 
of May it would be necessary to increase the amount of 
postage on newspapers and periodicals passing into either 
country. 

The reasons given by Canada, at the time of the 
negotiation of the convention, which induced her to make 
the change, had become so acute as to make it no longer 
possible to continue the old conditions, and having nego- 
tiated and signed a convention, and been placed in a posi- 
tion by which it could make all necessary reforms for the 
benefit of its own service, and the publishers and post- 
masters throughout the country having been notified of 
the coming into effect of the convention on May 8th, it is 
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THE RHINE PRIZE CONTEST. 
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not possible for the department to recede from the posi- 
tion of vantage so obtained. 

I may say that, in refusing to postpone the date on 
which this convention shall come into effect, this depart- 
ment considers that it is acting in accordance with the 
spirit of the convention which has existed for a number 
of years between the two countries. When it was signed 
it was agreed between the two, that six months’ notice 
should be accepted by either country, such time being con- 
sidered as not too long to postpone desirable changes, and 
giving sufficient notice to those who might be regarded as 
having secured more or less vested rights under the con- 
vention. 

In regard to the statement in your telegram that, “ in 
“view of your admitted change of attitude toward the 
“question of the entry and acceptance in Canada at the 
“second-class rate of United States publications for- 
“warded other than by mail, expressed in your letter of 
“May the 10th,” etc., I beg to say that the letter in ques- 
tion was not intended to express the policy of this Depart- 
ment, but as an intimation that the Department was 
favorably disposed toward considering the continuance of 
the remailing privileges unless on further consideration 
such difficulties should arise as to make it an impossibil- 
ity. Difficulties did present themselves in a very strong 
manner when this Department attempted to surround the 
remailing privileges by such rules and regulations as 
would prevent anything but legitimate periodicals and 
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newspapers, having the mailing privileges, coming into 
this country. You will readily understand that unless 
we could so surround it by prohibitions that would stop 
the class of matter coming from the United States to 
which this Department has from the first taken serious 
objection, due to the different classification of the two 
countries, it would have been useless to have entered into 
the amended convention conditions. On attempting to 
frame such regulations the Department found itself con- 
fronted with exactly the same conditions as the Depart- 
ment had endeavored to overcome by the amendment nego- 
tiated in 1904, and which proved so irritating to both 
countries and which experience proved incapable of being 
intelligently administered. 

I may say also that the letter written by Captain 
Brooks to the Toronto Daily Globe, in which the state- 
ment was made that the privilege of remailing at 1 cent 
per pound would be an obvious evasion of Section 4 of 
the convention between the two countries, impressed the 
Department as being sound in its contention. On the pub- 
lication of the correspondence between Captain Brooks 
and the Globe newspaper, this Department was in receipt 
of communications from several quarters to the effect that 
the view taken by Captain Brooks was correct, and that 
to grant a remailing privilege of 1 cent per pound would 
be an obvious violation of Section 4 of a convention 
which fixed the rate at 4 cents per pound. 

This, taken in conjunction with the difficulties expe- 
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rienced in surrounding the privilege with such prohibi- 
tions as would do away with the objections urged as a 
reason for the abrogation of the convention at the nego- 
tiations in November last between the two countries, and 
at the different meetings of the negotiators from the two 
countries, led this Department to come to the conclusion 
that it would be absolutely impossible to continue the 
remailing privilege except at the rate of postage between 
the two countries, namely —4 cents per pound. 

Under the old convention, the remailing privilege of 
1 cent per pound was exactly the same rate of postage as 
that charged by the United States on second-class matter 
coming into Canada, and was double that charged by 
Canada on matter going to the United States, so that 
there was no obvious evasion, from a revenue standpoint, 
by either country of its treaty rights. 

As this Department is still strongly of the opinion 
that its action in abrogating the convention between the 
two countries was necessary for the successful carrying 
on of its own service, and as the remailing privilege at 
1 cent per pound would be an obvious violation of the 
spirit of the convention, I regret to say that it will not 
be possible for Canada to recede from the position already 
taken, nor relinquish the privileges secured by the signing 
of the convention which went into effect on May 8th. I 
have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
RupoLpH LEMEvx, 
Postmaster-General. 
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ORDER OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1907. 
ORDER No. 268. 

Pursuant to an agreement between this Department 
and the Postoffice Department of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, concluded in this city on the 1st instant, amending 
Section “c” of Article 1 of the Postal Convention of 
January, 1888, now in force between the United States and 
Canada, so as to read as follows: 

“(c) The classification of, and the rates of postage and 
the registration fee to be levied and collected upon, mail 
matter originating in either country and addressed to the 
other, shall be in accordance with the domestic laws and 
regulations of the country of origin; provided, that the 
rates of postage and registration fees so levied shall not 
exceed in either country the minimum rates of postage 
and registration fee prescribed for articles of a like nature 
by the Universal Postal Convention in force for the time 
being; and provided further that the postage applicable 
to second-class matter in each country addressed for deliv- 
ery in the other shall be 1 cent for each four (4) ounces 
or fraction of four (4) ounces calculated on the weights 
of each package and prepaid by means of stamps affixed; 
and provided further, that when separately addressed 
copies intended for delivery at one postoffice are enclosed 
under one wrapper bearing the address of such office, the 
individual copies shall be delivered without further charge 
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to the respective addressees, the amount of postage 
thereon at the above rate being affixed to the bulk pack- 
age ” — 

It is hereby ordered that, commencing on the eighth 
day of May, 1907, the postage rate applicable in the 
United States to “second-class matter” addressed for 
delivery in Canada shall be 1 cent for each four (4) 
ounces or fraction of four (4) ounces, calculated on the 
weight of each package and prepaid by means of postage 
stamps affixed. 

Postmasters will cause due notice of the foregoing to 
be taken at their offices; and will see to it that the change 
is brought to the attention of each publisher within the 
delivery of their offices doing business with Canada. 

G. von L. MEYER, 
Postmaster-General. 


REPORT OF THE PosTAL LAWS COMMITTEE 22D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, JUNE 14, 
1907. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Editorial 

Association: 

GENTLEMEN,—At the convention in Indianapolis last 
year, your committee undertook to give, at considerable 
length, the then condition of the rules of the postal service 
and the claims and recommendations of postal authorities 
and the questions involved in the report of the Postmaster- 
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General. It soon developed that the possible injury 
threatened to newspaper and periodical publishers was 
greater, under the later recommendations of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, than had been realized. 
Within a few weeks after the adjournment of the last 
convention, your president, in common with the executive 
officers of other organizations of publishers, was requested 
by the United States Postal Commission to appoint per- 
sons representing this organization to appear before the 
commission at its session in New York city. The chair- 
man of your committee and Messrs. George C. Fairbanks 
of the Bulletin, Natick, Massachusetts, and Thomas P. 
Peters of the Times of Brooklyn, New York city, were so 
appointed. Under date of September 11th, Henry H. 
Glassie, secretary of the commission, notified the chair- 
man of your committee that it was necessary to submit a 
brief of the points to be presented by your representa- 
tives. There being no opportunity to confer with other 
members of the committee, the chairman prepared such 
a brief and sent a printed copy thereof to each member 
of the commission and to its secretary, asking the privi- 
lege to make additions thereto or alterations therein. 
Copies of the brief were then mailed to the members of 
your Postal Law Committee and to the officers and the 
members of the Executive Committee of the association, 
asking for suggestions, amendments or additions. No 
replies were received except those of approval. This 
brief has been published in full in the official paper of 
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Designed by Max Lieberts — Charlottenburg. Purchased. 


this association and is hereto appended as an exhibit for 
reference. 

On the date fixed, the chairman of your committee 
journeyed to New York city and by appointment met Mr. 
Fairbanks of Massachusetts — Mr. Peters not being able 
to be: present by reason of the press of other business — 
and went over the brief and the points involved, when it 
was agreed that the brief as prepared should be submit- 
ted as a basis of the claims of this association and of the 
arguments that it might be deemed advisable to urge 
therewith. 

At the hearing the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
and others first presented what was denominated the Gov- 
ernment’s side. The claims made were that “more 
than one-half, perhaps not one-third, of all the copies of 
all the publications now carried free, under no reasonable 
construction of what constitutes an actual subscriber, are 
lawfully entitled to the second-class privilege; ” while 
“one-half or three-fourths of all the newspapers and 
periodicals now published fall within the prohibition of 
the statute against those designed primarily for adver- 
tising purposes, or for free circulation, or for circulation 
at nominal rates.” Something less than a ton in weight 
of leaflets, sermons, vest-pocket prints and papers of 
larger size, were exhibited to establish this or some other 
contention that was not clear. It was claimed that to 
enforce the existing rules and laws, now violated by from 
one-half to two-thirds of the publishers as to one section 


and from one-half to three-fourths under another section, 
it would be necessary to have from five hundred to six 
hundred traveling spies in the Government service to 
“travel about the country constantly, to visit every pub- 
lishing house, inquire into the details of every publisher’s 
business, ascertain and report whether each publication 
complies with all the requirements at each mailing, 
whether or not lists of subscribers are legitimate and see 
to it that if publications contain matter not a legal part 
thereof, nor entitled to the second-class rates, the lawful 
rate is charged and paid. Of course, such an administra- 
tion would harass, annoy and humiliate publishers, but 
that fact should not be permitted to weigh against the 
interests of the Government.” 

Enforcement of the present laws and rules having in 
the opinion of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
been proved impractical, he recommended that a 4-cent-a- 
pound rate be fixed on all printed matter, including all 
newspapers and periodicals without exceptions. The 
reason for this was the claim that the cost to the Govern- 
ment for transportation was more than this amount, 
though inquiry showed that the Postoftice Department had 
really no clear knowledge or means of ascertaining what 
the cost of carrying second-class matter really was, much 
less what ought to be the just and equitable charge to the 
Government. The representatives of the Postal Depart- 
ment occupied nearly a day and a half in the presentation 
of their points, and then followed, in reply, the repre- 
sentatives of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Editorial Association and, later, 
representatives of other organizations, including those of 
agricultural, religious, fraternal and other publications, 
independent publishers and representatives of employing 
printers. The hearing occupied four days in New York 
city and was followed by a later hearing in Washington. 
The briefs and arguments presented, as subsequently 
printed, filled two large volumes. 

It was argued by your representative that the mem- 
bers of the National Editorial Association asked nothing 
for which they did not return a full equivalent; that the 
press of the country paid many fold in services the 
amount received from concessions made through the 
second-class postal privileges, and that all true statesmen, 
from President Jefferson to those of the present day, had 
conceded this fact —this service consisting not merely in 
the diffusion of general information but in giving direct 
and prompt publicity of all governmental matters to the 
great body of citizens who constitute this Government and 
pay its bills and who could not be so effectively informed 
in any other way at ten times the cost of the second-class 
postal mail service, and, again, through the creating of 
vast amounts of correspondence in answer to advertise- 
ments and correspondence growing out of the same, thus 
promoting the first-class postal business and adding tens 
of millions of dollars to receipts of that part of the busi- 
ness from which a large profit is derived. It was shown 
that there was no real deficit, as the Government really 
made over ten millions of dollars’ profit annually which 
was applied toward the payment of the cost of the car- 
rying the mails of all its departments and officers free, 
including franked garden and flower seeds and congres- 
sional speeches used largely for electioneering purposes; 
also that express companies, within the average areas 
covered by newspapers, were seeking the business of car- 
rying papers and periodicals in ten-pound packages at 
1 cent a pound and less, calling for the same at the offices 
of publication and delivering to the parties addressed, and 
presumably making a profit, so that if the Government 
paid 4 or 5 cents a pound for transportation, as was 
claimed, it was paying an unreasonable price, and while 
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the Government might have a right to give a bonus to 
transportation companies, it had no right to tax the 
agencies used for the information of the people to pay 
that bonus. It was shown that Canada, the country near- 
est in condition to the United States, carried second-class 
matter at less than the rates charged by the United 
States, and still had a surplus. 

At the time of the meeting of your Executive Com- 
mittee in St. Louis, December 3d, the commission had not 
yet made its report and the matter seemed of so great 
importance, it having been shown that the 4-cent rate 
that had been recommended, if adopted, would not only 
place an added tax of tens of millions of dollars on the 
press of the country, but would wipe many legitimate 
and valuable publications out of existence; your com- 
mittee was by resolution instructed to proceed to Wash- 
ington to further press the claims of publishers upon the 
attention of the commission, U. S. Senators and members 
of Congress, that a fuller understanding might be reached. 
Upon reaching Washington, your committee, to which had 
been added by resolution of the Executive Committee 
adopted at St. Louis, Past Presidents E. W. Stevens and 
P. V. Collins, and President J. E. Junkin and Secretary 
William A. Ashbrook, united with a committee also author- 
ized by the Executive Committee on the Railway Rate 
Bill, as it related to the exchange of newspaper adver- 
tising for transportation and with representatives sent 
by State Editorial Associations, and entered upon a cam- 
paign of education as to both postal rates and the rights 
of contract as to advertising. 

Interviews were had with Speaker Cannon, Chairman 
Penrose of the Senate, and Chairman Overstreet of the 
House Postoffice Committee and with a hundred or more 
Senators and members of the House, and hearings were 
secured before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Committee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce, and 
an audience with the chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules. It was found difficult to ascertain what the 
action would be as to postal rate, as it was urged that 
opinions could not well be given until the report of the 
Postal Commission, appointed by action of the House and 
Senate, had been received. The hearings before the com- 
mission had been closed. It was, however, made pretty 
clear that with the light that had come through the pub- 
lication of the points made by the publishers and the infor- 
mation given by the representatives of the different asso- 
ciations and by the publishers throughout the country 
to their Senators and members of Congress, there was 
little likelihood of an immediate advance of postage rates 
on second-class mail matter. 

The report of the Postal Commission submitted later 
evidently did not change the minds of the members of 
Congress in that regard. The impression that the report 
made upon the better-informed, intelligent, thinking 
members of Congress may be judged by remarks made by 
Congressman Charles Q. Tirrell, of Massachusetts, in a 
speech recently made at a banquet in the city of Boston. 
Mr. Tirrell said in substance, speaking of the report by 
members of the commission: 

“They said, in the first place, there should be a law 
passed that all trade journals and magazines should be 
published on paper of the same weight and quality; in 
the second place that not more than one-half of all the 
area of trade journals should be devoted to advertise- 
ments; in the third place, if any supplement were issued, 
it should be of the same size as the journal, and to contain 
no advertisements, and in the fourth place, that no induce- 
ments should be offered by a trade journal or periodical 
of any kind in the way of a book, or any other extraneous 
inducements to secure subscriptions. 


“ There are but two publications in this country that 
would cover any of these rules; one of these is a black- 
mailing sheet, and the other is so indecent it would not 
be admitted to any respectable household. Congress paid 
no attention whatever to any such recommendations, and 
the chairman of the postoffice committee admitted they 
had not yet got down to the real facts as to what changes 
there should be made in the postal rates, and so they 
appointed another committee, who are going to sit during 
this recess. I am confident unless they can show that the 
advertising: does not bring large returns to the postal 
service, there will be no change.” 

The provisions of the new law proposed by the com- 
mission were more objectionable even than indicated by 
the Massachusetts Congressman. They were not to be 
applicable only to trade journals and magazines, for this 
could have been special legislation, but to all publications. 
All papers under the proposed provisions would have to 
be published on paper of the same weight and quality, 
each page of the same size, form and weight; never more 
than one-half devoted to advertising; the supplements to 
be of the same size as the rest of the paper and to contain 
no advertising, and to be filled with matter only germane 
to the regular issue, and no premiums or inducements to 
be offered to call attention to the paper and induce new 
subscribers; each publication to be originated and pub- 
lished for the dissemination of current public informa- 
tion, or for the presentation, discussion or treatment of 
current topics in relation to literature, the sciences, arts 
or some special industry, must not consist wholly or sub- 
stantially of fiction, must not be designed or published 
primarily for advertising. Weight was to be penalized, 
that is, the larger the paper above four ounces the more 
the publisher must pay per pound. If a paper weighed 
two ounces the Government would carry and deliver eight 
copies to eight different persons for a cent, but if it 
weighed five ounces the Government would charge 6 cents 
for the carrying and delivery of the eight papers. The 
proposed law would have been principally objectionable 
on account of the many questions that would have arisen 
under it and the espionage of the press that would have 
been required to enforce its provisions. If six hundred 
traveling spies were a necessity to the enforcement of the 
existing rules as claimed by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, six times six hundred would have 
been required to enforce the proposed law. It might well 
have been claimed at any time that when a paper expected 
to receive or did receive more returns from its advertising 
than from its paid subscribers that it was published prin- 
cipally for advertising. The law did not pass. On the 
contrary, a provision was added to the appropriation bill 
removing some of the restrictions that had grown up 
under rulings of the Postal Department. 

The commissioners acknowledged in their report that 
the publishers had established as a first “ incontestable 
proposition,” ‘“ That within a definite radius second-class 
matter fully separated and consigned in package of a 
minimum weight can be transported with apparent profit 
at a cent a pound, and that publishers are able to obtain 
this service at a rate equal to or less than the postal 
charge.” In view of this fact, it was recommended that 
the 1-cent-a-pound rate be maintained on all papers 
weighing four ounces or less and that while weight be 
discriminated against above four ounces so as to prevent 
too great a quantity of advertising, in no case should the 
charge be over 2 cents a pound. While few practical 
men, from a business standpoint, will be able to discern 
much business wisdom in such a discrimination, such a 
provision, if not weighted down with the other imprac- 
tical conditions mentioned, is certainly more just than 
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the fiat rate of 4 cents a pound on all printed matter, 
including all newspapers and periodicals as proposed by 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. All the rule 
required is that the newspapers be clean and _ honest. 
The adverse legislation is still possible and the Govern- 
ment has another commission at work to discover some- 
thing more about the simple mail transportation business 
that it has conducted quite successfully and satisfactorily 
for over a hundred years, though it seems to have “ just 
growed ” without any one knowing much as to how. The 
main troubles seem to have been faulty bookkeeping — 
the failure to charge what the merchants’ family (in 
this case the Government and its departments and officials) 
get out of the store, and the mixing up of a simple, 
straightforward business with politics and governmental 
functions, rewards and rake-offs. 

Your committee therefore recommends: 

First— The transformation of the entire postal 
department from a political to a business basis. This 
was recommended by Past President Byron G. Price, then 
a Wisconsin editor and State Senator, at the convention 
of this association in San Antonio, Texas, in December, 
1887, and is just as good now as then for the Government 
and for the newspaper publishers and editors, who have 
a great deal to do with the shaping of public policy and 
the electing of members of Congress to make the postal 
and other laws—unless the editors themselves are 
estopped from using their power by the overmastering 
desire to get on or to stay on the Government’s pay-roll 
regardless of the highest interests of their own calling and 
of the people who support them in their honorable and 
useful occupation. 

Second — Let every department of Government, every 
public official, every United States Senator and Member 
of Congress be charged, just like any other citizen, for 
the services rendered by the Postal Department, the same 
as all the members of the families of the partners in a 
partnership store would be charged, not necessarily for 
collection, but for honest, fair adjustment of accounts. 
Then every department and every public official would get 
the proper share or be shown up as abusing a privilege, 
and there would be less temptations for certain members 
of Congress, who want to get or keep solid with their 
constituents, at public expense, to steal public documents, 
Patent Office reports, or the equitable share of the left- 
over garden and flower seeds, from their fellow members. 
Then, too, the books would show whether the Postoffice 
Department was really making or losing money, and if 
there was a deficit, what caused the same. Certainly no 
merchant would claim that goods taken out of his store 
by members of his own family, in extravagant living, 
showed that the business was losing money or was not 
doing its part. 

Third — When the simple business of the carrying of 
the mails, that has no governmental functions, is divorced 
from politics, let the Postal Department be conducted on 
wise, just, honest, equitable business principles; let every 
employee be paid an honest price for honest work. If 
manual or clerical labor with little skill is required, pay 
such wages as control in the community, city or State for 
like employment in the trades, banks, stores or other lines 
of business. There are very few things more demoraliz- 
ing to individuals than to have dangling before them 
Government positions requiring less skill, labor, responsi- 
bility and application, and offering higher rewards than 
like positions afford in private business. Such a system 
corrupts politics, keeps persons from learning and faith- 
fully, industriously and persistently pursuing useful, pro- 
ductive trades and employments, and creates a useless lot 
of office-seekers always in waiting, if not in idleness. 
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Abolish the idea of postmasters and all other masters and 
bosses, who hold positions not even by noble birth but by 
friendly or doubtful services, personal or financial, to 
party or partisan place-seekers, and whose subordinates 
furnish all the knowledge and do the work. Let the 
skilled, trained assistants act as working, business super- 
intendents of the mails over the different cities, counties, 
States or the nation. All the need and useful occupations 
of the old-time postmasters have vanished with the carrier 
and free-delivery system of handling the mails. 

Fourth — Look to the making the business profitable 
through efficiency and expansion, not through putting up 
prices. If the free rural delivery route system, wherein 
largely is found the loss now that has to be made up else- 
where, as has been the case for the last hundred years, 
and more — for that matter, ever since Benjamin Frank- 
lin devoted his own salary to getting quicker mail service 
—upon the introduction of every new improvement that 
has subsequently more than made good; let there be, on 
every rural route, a local package post, to accommodate 
the people at rates that will bring business and pay. The 
rural free delivery routes would then shortly show a profit 
instead of a loss of over $20,000,000 in the year, and there 
could be no danger of the feared centralization of business 
in the large cities by this method. 

Fifth — Let the members of the press, all publishers 
and editors, work honestly for the accomplishment of 
these desirable ends, and remember, at the same time, that 
the securing and the maintaining of all rights depend upon 
eternal vigilance, and keep everlastingly at it with eyes 
open and a kindly and interested attention, and if need be, 
keep the newspapers focused on the members of Congress 
from the respective districts and on the Senators from the 
several States, ever with a desire to promote the public 
good and to supply needed counsel, advice and informa- 
tion. Respectfully submitted, 

B. B. HERBERT, 
Chairman of the Postal Laws Committee. 





RHINE POSTER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The Prussian and Southern German railways, interested 
in the Rhine, announced some time ago a prize contest in 
order to obtain a poster that would suitably picture the 
pleasure to be had on a visit to the Rhine. The designs 
submitted in this concourse were extremely brilliant. There 
were 335 designs submitted, showing for the most part 
excellent work. The decision was made on December 17, 
1906. The individual examples were used as an insert 
appended to the February number of the Deutschen 
Kunst und Dekoration. In the distribution, a first prize 
was omitted, because none of the designs contained 
the requisite artistic qualities to place them in the first 
class. Instead two second prizes were given of 100 marks 
each and the remaining sum of 200 marks was used for 
further purchases. The prizes were awarded as follows: 
First second prize, Meinhard Jacoby, Grunewald; second 
second prize, Max Kittler, Charlottenburg; third prize, 
Robert Harries, Wilmersdorf; fourth prize, Ernst Wie- 
mann, Garstedt, whose designs were carried into effect 
(executed). The designs of the following contestants were 
purchased: Lotte Klopsch, Berlin; Josef Urbach, Neuss; 
Max Lieberts, Charlottenburg; Otto Feldmann, Céln; Prof. 
Franz Hein, Leipsic; Berthold Clausz, Charlottenburg; 
B. W., Miinchen, and Lascar Vorel, Miinchen. The repro- 
ductions shown elsewhere on these pages of the best 
designs selected can hardly do justice to the beauty of the 
originals owing to the lack of color, but they can furnish 
a suitable picture of the results of this prize contest. 
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“Our Methods 


are frank, confiden- 
tial and satisfactory. 
We do noC.O.D. 
business whatever 

every transaction 
is personal and 
direct. Under no 
circumstances do we make inquiries. Any person 
whose favors we invite, may feel assured that we 
are prepared to establish business relations with 
them in the most informal manaer, and with a very 
nice reference to their wishes and instructions. There 
are occasions when 
a pure hase must be 
a very personal and 
confidential matter. 
We are prepared 
to exactly meet that 








requirement. 
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COURTESY OF JONES & DREYER 
AN EFFECTIVE COVER DESIGN AND A UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF A PAGE OF JEWELRY FOR A CIRCULAR 
DESIGNED AND ARRANGED BY AUGUST PETRTYL & CO.. CHICAGO 
PLATES MADE BY THE MAAS COLORTYPE CO., AND PRINTED BY ISH & THOMPSON, CHICAGO 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


THE Sun-Republic Company, of Dodgeville, Wisconsin, 
announce that Frank W. Hadden has assumed the full 
management of the paper, J. L. Morrison having retired. 


DESAULNIERS & Co., printers, Moline, Illinois, have had 
a steadily increasing business the last fewsyears and have 
now made arrangements for a new build suitable for 
their needs, to cost $25,000. The buildin ill be 60 by 
150 feet. 

It is the intention of the International Photoengravers’ 
Union to establish a fund to aid consumptive members. 
This is in keeping with the policy outlined at the Pittsburg 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, but the 
photoengravers are the first to take active steps in the 
matter. 

THE Star Engravers’ Supply Company, 81 Fulton 
street, New York, manufacturers of the “ Glossoid” 
brands of zine and copper plates, gave away a very fine 
leather-bound memorandum book, with pencil, to each one 
of the photoengravers at the banquet held by the Inter- 
national Association of Photoengravers during the conven- 
tion at Washington, June 24-25. 


THE Messenger Job Printing Company, Owensboro, 
Kentucky, has been reorganized and the capital stock has 
been increased to $16,000. W. J. Sloane, J. W. Mobberly, 
W. W. Hatchett and E. E. Owsley are the partners. Mer- 
genthaler machines and other new improved machinery 
have been added to the present plant, and it is the inten- 
tion of the company to handle large orders for printing. 
Later on it is contemplated a paper-box factory will be 
added to the concern. 


THE Sprague Electric Company, of New York city, 
has opened a district office in the Hennen building, New 
Orleans, necessitated by the constantly increasing business 
in its various products in the southern territory. This 
office is under the management of Mr. F. V. L. Smith, 
lately chief inspector of the Louisiana Bureau of Fire 
Prevention, and will cover the territory included in the 
States of South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. 


THE United Printing Machinery Company notified the 
printers and platemakers that on the first of June it sold 
to the Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, of Chicago, 
that part of its business heretofore devoted to the manu- 
facture and sale of machinery and supplies to electrotyp- 
ers, stereotypers and photoengravers. The Williams-Lloyd 
Machinery Company will be under the management of 
Messrs. E. C. Williams and J. Reichenbach, both of whom 
are well known by those engaged in these lines of business. 
The factory formerly operated by the United Printing 
Machinery Company in Chicago will be materially enlarged 
and specially equipped and manned for this class of work, 
and the management assures us everything possible will be 
done to assure satisfactory dealings with its customers. 
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The United Company will continue at its factory at Boston 
the development and manufacture of special machinery 
for the printer, its U. P. M. Bronzer and U. P. M. Feeder 
being now ready for the market, and will, as hitherto, act 
as sales agent for the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 


THE Barnes-Crosby Club gave its annual entertainment 
on the evening of Saturday, May 25. A reduced reproduc- 
tion of the program is shown herewith. The Barnes- 
Crosby Club is an organization consisting of about fifty 
members, all of them employees of the Chicago branch of 
the Barnes-Crosby Company. Any male employee of the 
company is eligible to membership, and all the various 
departments are represented, including the office force and 
art department, photograph gallery, engraving department 
and the photogravure department. The club meets every 
month. This entertainment was given in lieu of the regu- 
lar monthly meeting, and the club invited all the employees 
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of the company and their friends. This is the second annual 
entertainment given by the club, and as both have proved 
successful, it will undoubtedly be repeated each year. 
Besides the regular program, other forms of entertain- 
ment were provided and refreshments were served. The 
office, art rooms and photograph gallery were elaborately 
decorated for the occasion. 

THE Government Printing-office has just turned out 
the finest specimen of the bookbinding art, that exceeds 
in workmanship and design anything heretofore produced 
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in that institution. The work was executed for the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, which makes an 
exhibit at the International Maritime Exposition, now 
being held at Bordeaux, France, under the auspices of the 
French Government. The designing and the binding of 
the books were done under the immediate and personal 
supervision of Public Printer Stillings. The books, which 
consist of three volumes, contain a collection of illustrated 
charts of Alaska, the Philippines and the United States. 
Volume 1 contains charts of the Philippine Islands; Vol- 
ume 2, charts of the Atlantic Coast, and Volume 3, charts 
of the Pacific Coast. The accompanying photographs will 
give but a faint idea of the skilled workmanship employed 
on the books. They are, indeed, editions de luxe. The 
books are full bound in American russia, red, paneled 
sides, depth of panels one-half inch, hand-tooled on covers 
and inside margins and edges of covers; the bevels of the 
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torpedo boat on the Seine. The exhibit from the United 
States at the Bordeaux Exposition will include models of 
ships from the Navy Department; models of ships devoted 
to ocean exploitation and ocean surveys, such as the Alba- 
tross and the Blake, both of which are famous in the 
annals of oceanography; relief models showing the work 
of the maritime surveys of the United States will be exhib- 
ited; also illustrations of the amount of survey work done 
in the United States, and a relief map of the Panama 
Canal. The exhibit was prepared by Mr. William DcC. 
Ravenel, of the National Museum, a gentleman of large 
experience in the installation of Government exhibits. The 
commissioner appointed by the President to represent the 
United States at the Exposition is Mr. F. A. Daudelin, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

THE Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, which has shown 
remarkable progress since its inception a year ago, held 





RECENT DESIGNS AND BINDINGS BY THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE. 


panels are deeply burnished in black, the entire covering 
being highly polished; the lettering is in gold. Each book 
measures 24 inches in width and 36 inches in length, the 
largest in size ever turned out by the Government Print- 
ing-office. The covers are % inch thick. The books weigh 
respectively thirty, forty and fifty pounds. The fly-leaves 
are of red, gold-vein paper. The charts are mounted on 
muslin, swung on guards so they can easily be detached. 
The books are not only a credit to the Public Printer, but 
to the skilled and finished workers who constitute the force 
in the Bindery Division of Uncle Sam’s big printing-shop. 
Officials of the Department of Commerce and Labor who 
have charge of the matter say the binding of these books 
will most surely receive official recognition from the offi- 
cials of the Bordeaux Exposition. And, by the way, this 
exposition, which opened in May and will continue until 
November of this year, peculiarly honors the memory and 
achievements of Robert Fulton. It is just a century since 
Fulton successfully launched the steamboat Claremont on 
the Hudson in New York. Prior to that notable event, 
which the Bordeaux Exposition commemorates, Fulton, 
while living in Paris, made experiments with a submarine 


its annual election on the evening of June 13. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, W. J. Hartman; 
vice-president, Thos. H. Faulkner; treasurer, H. P. 
Springs; sergeant-at-arms, Wm. R. Kerwin; organizer, 
Fred E. Wolff; board of directors, J. A. Morgan, E. F. 
Breyer, C. E. Wells, Chas. H. Gard, E. W. Kirchner, 
F. W. Ritzman. 

BosTON will have an.‘ Old Home Week” this year — 
lasting from July 27 to August 3, inclusive. The city of 
culture is therefore preparing to welcome home all her 
sons and daughters who have wandered away from her. 
Committees are busily planning entertainments of various 
kinds — educational, historical, spectacular and _ other- 
wise — to show to the utmost the hospitality for which she 
is famous. All societies are arranging to greet brother 
and sister members of kindred interests, and headquarters 
will be provided where information and assistance of any 
and all kinds may be obtained. THE INLAND PRINTER is 
requested to announce, on behalf of the Boston Proof- 
readers’ Association, that the secretary, Miss Nellie M. 
Barry, Parker Hill avenue, Roxbury, Massachusetts, will 
be pleased to receive the names and addresses of all proof- 
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Post-card announcement with photographs by Clinedinst, issued by L. F. Eaton 
for the International Association of Photo Engravers’ Convention. 


readers who are contemplating a visit to Boston during 
the gala week. As an embellishment to this request, the 
emblems of the “glad hand” and the “bean pots” are 
used. The “bean pots” were first suggested as suitable 
emblems for Boston’s welcome home, but a slight objection 
being made to them as lacking the necessary quality of 
refinement, the “glad hand” and the rejoicing Teddy 
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Bear were introduced— and so every requirement is met. 
The H. C. Hansen Typefoundry has issued a circular 
inviting all printers to visit their premises and have fur- 
nished these typographical expressions of the general 
enthusiasm. 


THE International Printing Pressmen’s Union, in con- 
vention in New York, June 21, virtually repudiated by a 
vote of 102 to 93 the five-years agreement with the 
United Typothete of America. The agreement, which 


had been entered into January last, and signed by 
ex-President Higgins and other leading members of the 
union, affected nineteen thousand pressmen in book and 
job offices throughout the United States. The “ open 
shop ” clause in the agreement caused the recession. The 
agreement also provided that the inauguration of the eight- 
hour day be postponed until January, 1909. When the 
convention closed, June 22, a meeting of the executive 
committee was called to ask the United Typothete of 
America to consent to the proposed amendments to the 
agreement. . 





THE MANZ-HOLLISTER COALITION. 


The long-contemplated merger of the general printing 
business of Hollister Brothers with the engraving business 
of the Manz Company was recently consummated, the 
specially constructed and spacious structure at Irving Park 
boulevard and East Ravenswood Park now housing the 
joint business of the two corporations. 

The disastrous fire which completely destroyed Hollister 
Brothers’ printing establishment at Madison and Market 





WILLIAM C. HOLLISTER, 


Vice-president Manz Engraving Co., The Hollister Press. 


streets on the eve of its removal to the new building ren- 
dered necessary the purchase of new machinery and equip- 
ment for the composing-room, bindery and pressroom, and 
to those familiar with the high class of work for which the 
concern has established a reputation it is unnecessary to 
say that only the most modern and up-to-date facilities 
have been installed. 

The ground purchased by the company measures 150 
by 350 feet, and the building occupies 150 by 275 feet. 
The portion occupied by the general offices and engraving 
departments is three stories in height, while the press- 
rooms and other departments of printing are located in 
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the one-story section adjoining, the entire roof consisting 
of north-exposure “ saw-tooth ” skylights. 

The resignation of Franklin C. Hollister as second 
vice-president, and his withdrawal from active connection 
with the business to found the Chautauqua Managers 
Association, has caused a slight change in the name, at 
least for “imprint ” purposes, that of “ Manz Engraving 
Company, the Hollister Press,” having been decided upon. 
The other officers remain unchanged, namely: Jacob Manz, 
president; William C. Hollister, vice-president; Frederick 
D. Montgomery, secretary; Alfred Bersbach, treasurer 
and general manager. 

Hosts of the latter’s friends throughout the country 
will be gratified to learn that he has nearly recovered 
from the effects of his terrible fall in February last, when 
a faulty ladder at the new building, then in course of 
construction, precipitated him from the roof of the third 
story to the basement, totally incapacitating him from 
business for many weeks. Mr. Bersbach now makes his 
headquarters at the down-town sales office, Majestic The- 
ater building; Mr. Montgomery makes his at the general 
office and works, while Mr. Hollister divides his time 
between the two offices. 





TRUE POLITENESS. 

“ Silent Smith,” said a broker, “ was a good, kind man, 
but a busy one, a foe to bores and time-wasters. 

“He used to fish occasionally at Shawnee, and a Shaw- 
nee farmer on a junket to the city once made bold to visit 
him in his New York office. 

“¢ Wall, Josh, how’d Silent Smith use ye?’ they asked 
the farmer at the general store on his return. 

“¢ Fellers,’ said the old man warmly, ‘ Silent Smith is 
the perlitest cuss I ever see. I hadn’t been sittin’ chattin’ 
with him more’n a quarter of an hour ’fore he’d told me six 
times, be gosha’ mighty, to come in and see him ag’in.’ ” — 
The Reflector. 














**GREEN GROW THE RUSHES, 0! ” 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 
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PRINTED TIN Cups (41).—‘“ Where can we buy tin 
cups printed?” Answer.— American Can Company, 135 
Adams street, Chicago. 

MACHINERY FOR PRINTING BURLAP AND SACKS (39).— 
“ Kindly send us the address of manufacturers of printing 
machines for printing burlap and sacks.” Answer.— New 
National Manufacturing Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 

PARAFFINING MACHINES (40).— “ Where can we pur- 
chase a paraffining machine for making paraffin fence 
signs, etc.?”” Answer.— The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 
Warren street, New York, or M. D. Knowlton Company, 
39 Elizabeth street, Rochester, New York, can supply you. 

BLANK-BOOK COVERS (42).—“ Will you kindly give us 
the address of a firm that makes blank-book covers?” 
Answer.— Boorum & Pease, 71 Duane street, New York 
city, do all kinds of blank-book work for the trade and also 
make covers to fit standard sizes. 

TRANSPARENT LETTERS (37).— “ Will you kindly inform 
me of the address of a manufacturer or dealer in transpar- 
ent letters which can be applied to glass; i. e., they are 
simply applied to the glass and then varnished over.” 
Answer.— The Wheeling Glass Letter & Novelty Com- 
pany, of Wheeling, West Virginia, can supply you. 

WHITE PAD COMPOSITION (35).—‘“ Can you tell me 
what kind of composition is used in making the enclosed 
tablet and where it can be obtained, or recipe for 
making?” Answer.— White pad composition can be 
obtained from Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 East Lake street, 
Chicago, in five-pound cans, at 16 cents. You also need 
super, which can be had from the same firm. 

RUST-PROOF MATERIAL FOR PAINTING THE BRIGHT PARTS 
OF MACHINERY FOR SHIPPING OR STORAGE (43).— “Can 
you tell us of some preparation to use to prevent the 
bright parts of machinery from rusting in shipping or 
storing?” Answer. A rust-proof material for protect- 
ing the bright parts of machinery in shipping or storage is 
sold under the name of Mogul Slow Dryer. This is a 
liquid paint, easily applied and readily removed with warm 
lard, coal oil or any ordinary grease or oil, particularly 
if heated. The covering capacity is between six and seven 
hundred square feet per gallon. Address A. Grothwell, 
1915 Post street, San Francisco, California. 


EMBOSSING COMPOUND (38) .— “ Will you kindly advise 
us about a point of embossing post cards on a rather small 
press, 6 by 10, where the pressure is somewhat limited, of 
course? We refer to making the counter die. What par- 
ticular process for making this would you advise us to 
attempt — regular embossing composition or some other 
method? We believe a lead foil and also a certain paper 
is used. Will you please mention from whom we can get 
the necessary materials?” Answer.—A simple and satis- 
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factory method is Stewart’s Embossing Board. Sheets 
6 by 9 inches; three, 30 cents; seven, 50 cents; twelve, 
80 cents. For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 
PRINTED LABELS IN COLORS (36).— “Can you give me 
the addresses of several label printing houses doing work 
in one or more colors?” Answer.— The following Chi- 
cago firms do this class of work: Chicago Label & Box 
Co., 226 Lake street; American Label Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Clark street; W. B. Conkey Company, 341 
Dearborn street; R. J. Kittredge & Co., 101-113 West 
Superior street; Randolph Box & Label Co., 33-37 South 
Clark street; H. H. Willson & Co., 327 Dearborn street. 





THE APPROACHING ESPERANTO CONGRESS. 


Those of us who are interested in the success of Esper- 
anto can not but rejoice in the glowing reports published 
from month to month by the Committee of Three in The 
British Esperantist. The committee was entrusted with 
the task of arranging all the details of the approaching 
Esperanto Congress, to be held from August 12 to 17, at 
Cambridge, England. 

“On Sunday, August 11,” says the committee in a 
recent number of the Esperantist, “ the Esperanto Divine 
Services will be held. The Rev. J. Cyprian Rust, chair- 
man of the Ecclesiastical Committee, has already prepared 
an able translation from the English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which we shall shortly publish, together with 
a selection of hymns suitable for well-known tunes.” The 
committee also announces that “a great exhibition of Brit- 
ish sports will take place on Thursday afternoon, August 
15, and also the ringing of the chimes will be heard from 
the celebrated bells of Great St. Mary’s Church.” 

The mere fact that the Esperanto Congress, which will 
have hundreds of representatives from every part of the 
globe, will be held on British soil is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the idea. For no international project, if it is to 
be universal, can succeed without the support of the 
English-speaking peoples, and the English-speaking peo- 
ples are so constituted that they can not take things on 
trust or by hearsay. They must see with their own eyes 
thousands of men and women, gathered from all over the 
world, to do battle for one great idea; hundreds of aliens 
worshiping in an English church, indeed, but in a common 
tongue. The coupling of British sports with the idea of 
Esperanto shows no less insight on the part of the com- 
mittee. Bring Esperanto into the intimate life of the 
British public, and the idea is bound to take hold in Great 
Britain as it has in France. We hope, too, that many 
Americans will find it possible to attend the congress, and 
convince themselves of the excellence and practicality of 
the idea of an international tongue.— From the “ Editor’s 
Diary,” in The North American Review. 





WHAT MAKES A MAGAZINE GREAT? 


The prestige of a magazine depends upon its quality — 
that is, upon its record for the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in its literature. Popularity can not confer it, any 
more than it can win for it that affection which goes with 
high esteem. One of the values of such prestige is that it 
attracts writers who care more for a distinguishing quality 
in their work than for its pecuniary reward. The con- 
tributor shares in the prestige and appreciates its worth to 
him. By the law which inheres in the fitness of things, a 
magazine of distinction can always afford to pay liberal 
prices, and it does not need to bid against others by tempt- 
ing offers of money to its writers in order to hold them to 
a natural allegiance.— H. M. Alden, in Harper’s for June. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 

















A BERKELEY (Cal.) bookseller, anxious to fill an order 
for a liberal patron, wired to Chicago for a copy of “ Seek- 
ers After God,” by Canon Farrar, and to his surprise and 
dismay received this reply: “ No seekers after God in 
Chicago or New York. Try Philadelphia.” 

“THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOR,” by C. R. Clifford, deals 
with the problems of color harmony in a manner very 
interesting and instructive to the printer. While primarily 
a treatise for decorators, it is valuable to all who have to 
do with the use of color. The chapter on Color by Scale, 
illustrated by excellent diagrams, is especially good. It is 
published by Clifford & Lawton, New York. 

THE “ Story of a Sixteen Years’ Battle,” is the title of 
a pamphlet issued by the Los Angeles Times-Mirror Com- 
pany, publishers of the Los Angeles Times. It cites the 
“ Story of the Distinct Victory over Militant and Despotic 
Trades-Unionism Won by the Los Angeles Times in a Six- 
teen Years’ Battle: Showing the Virtue of Standing Fast.” 
Copies of the pamphlet may be had on request. 

To THE printer who is a student of the history of 
design and ornament — as every printer should be — “ The 
Decorative Periods,” by Chandler R. Clifford, will be of 
especial interest. It is profusely illustrated with many 
original and facsimile prints of contemporary and historic 
interest, and deals with the decorative work of all nations 
and all periods. It contains over three hundred pages and 
is published by Clifford & Lawton, New York. 

THE student of lettering and design will find much of 
interest in the “ Coast Manual of Lettering and Designs,” 
published by the Coast Manual Publishing Company, Los 
Angeles, California. Many handsome designs for signs 
and cards are shown, the lettering and color harmony 
being excellent. A color chart consisting of sixteen colors 
gives the key to the various designs. The book is 9 by 12 
inches in size and attractively bound in cloth, with gold 
side stamp. 

WALTER PACH, a New York artist, will have in the July 
Scribner a translation of an important piece of art criti- 
cism by the great artist Velasquez. These are believed to 
be the critical notes written by Velasquez for a collection 
of paintings given by King Philip to the Monastery of San 
Lorenzo. Here will be found Velasquez’ opinion of 
Raphael, Paul Veronese, Bordone, Michael Angelo and 
Titian. These opinions are remarkable forecasts of the 
accepted views of great critics. 

THE new Food and Drugs Act, which went into effect 
June 30, 1906, has been compiled and arranged as a study, 
with text of the act, annotated, the rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the act, food inspection decisions 
and official food standards, by Arthur P. Greeley, of the 
Patent Law Association of Washington; member of the 
Bar of the Supreme Court; member of Commission to 
Revise the Patent and Trade-mark Laws; formerly 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. Information rather 
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than theory is what Mr. Greeley has collated and pre- 
sented in this work. Publishers, John Byrne & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. OswapD Cooper, The Palette and Chisel Club, Chi- 
cago, writing to THE INLAND PRINTER, says: “On page 
410 of the June INLAND PRINTER the drawing is credited 
to ‘K. L. Moser.’ This should be ‘ Kolo Moser,’ I am sure, 
and the signature, when one looks at it for o’s instead of 
periods, seems to bear this out. There is a Kolo Moser in 
Vienna, an associate of Josef Hoffman, mentioned in Mr. 
Helmer’s article on page 362. This article makes out 
Kolo Moser to be two persons by the use of a superfluous 
comma. Really Moser’s name is Koloman, and he some- 
times signs it so.” 


THOSE interested in wood engraving will find much of 
value in the “ Handbook of Wood Engraving,” by William 
A. Emerson, published by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, Boston. In addition to a brief history of the 
art from its origin to the present time, the work contains 
practical instruction for persons wishing to learn wood 
engraving without a teacher. A description of tools and 
apparatus used is given and the manner of engraving the 
various classes of work is explained. It is a compact 
volume, 4% by 6 inches in size, neatly bound in cloth, and 
contains nearly one hundred illustrations. The Inland 
Printer Company is prepared to fill orders at the regular 
price — $1. 

“ THE AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PRINTING,” by Edmund 
G. Gress, is an instructive and comprehensive book of 
information for the printer. It contains chapters on 
Typemaking, Type-faces, Type Composition, Typesetting 
Machines, Proofreading, Stonework, Paper, Composition 
Rollers, Printing-ink, Printing-presses, Bookbinding, Elec- 
trotyping, Engraving, Lithography, Newspapers and Mag- 
azines, Advertising and Ad.-writing, and Printers’ Busi- 
ness Methods, all of these subjects being regarded from 
both their historical and practical standpoints. It is well 
illustrated, twenty-five of the 182 illustrations being in 
color, and contains over three hundred pages. A valuable 
feature is a color chart for harmony and the mixing of 
colors. Size, 5 by 7% inches, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Published by the Oswald Publishing Company, New York, 
at $2, postpaid. The Inland Printer Company will fill 
orders. 


“ THE COMEDY OF LIFE.” Full-page illustrations repro- 
duced from Life. Quarto, 124 pages, $2. The American 
citizen of a century hence, who should happen upon a copy 
of “The Comedy of Life,” would find it pictorially and 
otherwise a very vivid commentary on the life that we — 
his ancestors more than three generations removed — lived 
before he was ever heard of. To us to-day such a pictur- 
ing of existence a century ago would give a better notion 
of what our great-great-grandfathers wore, said and did 
in their ordinary intercourse than any chronicle we have. 
By present-day booklovers “ The Comedy of Life” will be 
found a handsome volume of a hundred and a quarter 
pages of heavy paper on which are carefully printed the 
best of the full-page pictures that have appeared in Life 
recently. They cover a variety of subjects, ranging from 
a number of comparatively new and unhackneyed examples 
of Gibson, through the dainty drawings of Hutt, Bayard 
Jones, Read, Foster, Blashfield and Hanna, down to the 
outright fun of Kemble and Montgomery Flagg. The book 
is of quarto size, handsomely bound in green cloth, with a 
special design by Blashfield, and is a companion volume to 
“The Social Comedy,” which is now in its fourth edition. 
“The Comedy of Life” is a cheering and artistic volume 
to have lying about on the library table or as one of the 
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attractive features of a guest-room. It is issued by Life 
Publishing Company and the price is $2. 


“ PRACTICAL HINTS IN ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ING FOR FLAT-BED AND CYLINDER PRESSES,” by Carl Herr- 
mann, director des “ Neuen Freie Presse,” Vienna, Aus- 
tria. A hundred-page, paper-covered book (printed in 
German), 55 by 8 inches, having thirty-one illustrations 
and thirty-five chapters, which is published by the author 
and for sale at 80 cents, postpaid, by The Inland Printer 
Company. This books shows that its author has had 
practical experience in the stereotyping business. The 
“ Vorwort ” is historical and consecutively describes the 
successive stages of development that the art has passed 
through. Plaster paris, cold and hot stereotyping meth- 
ods are described in detail, special chapters being devoted 
to the specific practice involved in flat-bed and cylinder 
presswork. The apparatus illustrated is, in most instances, 
of German construction. Cylinder matrix-forming presses 
are illustrated and described, wherein the flong is pressed 
into the form by the cylinder instead of brushes, as is 
ordinarily the practice. An illustration showing a result 
from insufficient beating or pressure is placed alongside 
of a result from a cast whose matrix was of full depth. 
The shallowness of the first procedure is manifest by the 
overcast background, which in the proper depth specimen 
is pure white. About two pages are devoted to the use of 
the “ Kalander”’ roller press for forming the wet matrix, 
and six pages to the use of the same device in the produc- 
tion of dry matrix sheets, which enable one to complete 
twelve complete casts from three different forms in fifteen 
minutes. The process, though called a dry one, yet uses 
matrix sheets which have spontaneously absorbed moist- 
ure. The prevailing practice in newspaper stereotyping is 
referred to by reference to the “ Citoplate ” and the “Auto- 
plate,” Hoe’s combination casting apparatus, and the 
“ Cito-autipor ” of Kempewerk in Nurnberg. The treat- 
ment required by wooden-base illustrations, etc., is pointed 
out, the use of mortising and correcting machines described, 
as well as the special features of securing zinc electrotype 
or stereotype plates to metal bases by soldering. Stereo- 
typing for color printing is also dealt with. Chapter XXX 
deals specifically with the preparation of lead relief plates 
for special corner pieces, letters, etc. XXXI considers the 
printing advantages of stereotypes vs. electrotypes. The 
printing of stereos is specially noted in the next chapter, 
in about five pages. Electrotyping is touched on in the 
four pages of Chapter XXXIII, and the handling of elec- 
tros for cylinder-press purposes is described in three pages. 
The last chapter devotes three pages of description to the 
production of lead-molded electrotypes. Mention is made 
of the work of Schimansky and Fischer, of Berlin, and 
Doctor Albert, of Munich. The dry or cold stereotype 
process described is that of Schimansky, of Berlin. 

A book of this kind is a desirable addition to the tech- 
nical library of any graphic arts craftsman who can mas- 
ter the German language or is able to avail himself of the 
services of a translator. 


“ PRACTICAL COLLOTYPE,” by A. W. Fithian. Iliffe Sons 
& Sturmey, Limited, 1901; American publishers, Tennant 
& Ward, New York. This is a ninety-page book, 5 by 7 
inches, with twenty-nine illustrations, cloth-bound, that 
sells for $1.25. The author follows all the detail steps of 
collotypy in a clear and concise manner, giving the neces- 
sary formule and in many instances alternative methods 
are described. This is desirable, because the process of 
collotype working is dependent to a large degree on the 
personal equation of the operator, hence if he does not 
succeed well with one formula he may have greater suc- 
cess with another. Temperature conditions are carefully 
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gone into and the necessity for uniformity day and night 
emphasized. It is gratifying to see the author’s protest 
against the use of the word “etch” in the practice of 
collotypy, because it is a misnomer, as no etching is done 
at all. It is unfortunate that the misuse of terms should 
so tenaciously hang on to a craft. What is really meant 
is that a film which has been exposed to the light is given 
a bath of water and glycerin, etc., for a suitable length of 
time, in order to allow the non-hardened part of the film 
to absorb moisture and those parts which received but a 
little light action to absorb very little water, and those 
that received the most to absorb none, thus preparing the 
film with a surface which is variably moistened, according 
to the lights and shades of the object, the purpose of the 
so-called etching in short being to open the pores of the 
gelatin proportionally to the action of the light. The 
author successively treats of (I) The collotype oven and 
how to construct it; (II) Metal and glass plates, and their 
preparation; the most suitable negatives, stripping and 
masking; (III) Printing from several negatives at once; 
(IV) Preparing sensitizing solutions and coating the 
plates; (V) Exposing the sensitized plates under the 
negative, washing and drying; general remarks on print- 
ing-presses; (VI) The so-called etching process, “ etching ” 
solutions; (VII) Collotype presses and machines; (VIII) 
The treatment and production of ink rollers for collotype 
printing; (IX) The Artotype process and formule; (X) 
Making collotype prints from ordinary dry plates; (XI) 
The Photo-autocopyist, an’amateur outfit; (XII) Collo- 
type transfers to stone and zinc; papyrotype transfers 
suitable for line subjects; papyrotint transfers for half- 
tones; the Pretsch or swelled-gelatin process, and electric 
driving. A comprehensive index completes the book. It 
is a most desirable acquisition for any one who is inter- 
ested in photo-mechanical processes. Since the publication 
of the book, other processes have been placed on the mar- 
ket to supply an evident demand for a simple collotype 
outfit, which avoids the preparation of the colloid surface. 
Notably among others the Sinop process by Penrose & Co. 
should be mentioned. It is claimed for this method that 
many of the difficulties, from the amateur’s standpoint, are 
eliminated. A special Sinop press has also been made 
and three-color adaptations perfected, so as to control the 
register of the successive yellow, red and blue impressions. 
Ordinarily, the half-tone man, lithographer, wood engraver 
or artist is so self-satisfied with his specific acquirements 
that he gives no attention to other methods and processes, 
thus narrowing his outlook to such a degree as to react 
disadvantageously on his immediate field of activities. 
Hence one sees men on all sides who ensconce themselves 
in self-spun cocoons of trade secrets, mysterious formule, 
etc., forgetting that the most progressive men have no 
secrets. This book should be in the hands of process- 
workers generally. It can be procured from The Inland 
Printer Company. 





SHE SQUELCHED HIM. 


Miss Ellabelle Mae Doolittle, the Leesville poetess, 
effectively squelched a young man at a dance the other 
night. Miss Doolittle, when the fad first became fashion- 
able, was operated on for appendicitis and the young man 
knew this. In a waltz she had with him he said: 

“Miss Doolittle, it seems to me you dance better since 
you had your appendix cut out.” 

“Ts that so?” replied the great poetess. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well,” came from Miss Ellabelle Mae, “ why don’t 
you have yours cut out?” 

Wasn’t that a hot one?— Denver Post. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF ART. 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA, IN “* THE PRINTING ART.” 


HE words I have chosen for my title can sig- 
nify many different things. They may mean 
that objects of art are not produced at the 
command of the rich and powerful unless the 
people at large, the democratic mass, furnish 
the creators thereof, the artisans in whom 
taste is born and by whom skill is acquired. Art objects 
are produced by few, but the few come with their times 
and not at the bidding of wealth or power. They may 
mean that art refuses to be bound; that it can not be 
confined by the few and enjoyed by them alone. Things 
of beauty produced by artists are many, and though cer- 
tain isolated examples may be purchased by the rich and 
hidden by them from the crowd, most products of the 
artist’s genius are abroad in the land and like noble build- 
ings are open to every one, or are many times repeated 
and pass from hand to hand. 

They may mean that art speaks a language intelligible 
to all who are sensitive to beauty. High birth, careful 
training, a full purse, wide travel—all these do not 
assure to any man ability to understand what the artist 
says, or to have the emotions the artist wishes to arouse 
by the things he produces. The gift of zesthetic emotion 
is denied to some, but not because they are poor or humbly 
born or meagerly taught. 

For the purposes of this paper I choose to have the 
words mean that art has to-day become peculiarly demo- 
cratic through the agency of the printing-press. Those 
who think anything as common and democratic as a 
printed sheet of paper can not be a work of art I would 
refer to Hamerton’s remark, that “ The aims of art are 
accuracy of knowledge, delicacy of feeling, and the world’s 
emancipation from vulgarity. Art may possibly be — is 
very likely to be—above us; it can never be beneath 
us.” Accuracy, delicacy and refinement may surely be 
taught by a beautiful page of print. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART IN PRINTING. 

Many men to-day take pleasure in working at the craft 
of printing. The implements of the craft were never so 
many and so clever as now. Of the many craftsmen in 
this calling not a few develop a fine skill, and not a few 
are born with the artist’s genius, which it delights them 
to exercise and train. And thus, through printing, art 
becomes democratic. Objects of art, products of printing 
machinery, the results of the study of men of high artistic 
genius, are given the world in great profusion, are inex- 
pensive, widely distributed, and offer to thousands who 
are by nature sensitive to beautiful things countless 
opportunities of enjoyment; and to other thousands oppor- 
tunities for training themselves in the arts of discrimina- 
tion, analysis and criticism if they lack native ability in 
them. 

I have not attached too much meaning to my. phrase 
in thus making it say that artists use the printing-press 
to-day more than ever before to produce beautiful things, 
objects of art. To those hostile to the idea that printing 
is one of the mediums of art production, one can cite the 
etching, the engraving and the lithograph. If the purist 
says that these are not products of the press, but of the 
men behind the press, the etcher, engraver and painter, 
one can reply that the statue, the vase and the painting are 
not the products of chisel and marble, clay and kiln, and 
brush and canvas, but of the men behind these tools and 
processes. The printing-press is not the artist; it is the 
medium, and a very subtle and complex one, through and 
by which he expresses himself. The printing-press is not 
the artist, I repeat, but through the printing-press the 
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artist speaks, and with its aid he may send his message 


broadcast. 
THE DAILY PRESS. 


Let me pass from etching, engraving and lithograph, 
those aristocrats of reduplication, to the commonest of 
printed products, the daily paper, and suggest that even 
this most democratic of the products of the printing-press 
makes for the democratization of art. 

Almost every page of almost every daily paper is care- 
fully designed. In every printing-office certain conven- 
tions are observed in the make-up of the paper, some of 
them peculiar to each office, some of them common to 
nearly all newspaper press-rooms. These are usually based 
on convenience, economy, legibility, the limitations of type, 
and the demands of the counting-room. But after these 
conventions have been observed, and partly in accordance 
with some of them, the persons who make up the several 
forms exercise all the skill and taste they have in arrang- 
ing the type in hand for the next edition. Note the first page 
of almost any daily paper and you will find that the title, 
the headings of the news items and the pictures are 
arranged with reference to one another. The headings 
repeat themselves across the page in kind and size of 
type and number of lines, or they vary and balance one 
another; or they are arranged on some other manifest 
plan, that is, they are designed. The foreman tries — 
and this is evident even on the most erratic of the yellow 
journals — to make of his page of type a pleasing picture. 
In thousands of offices thousands of skilful artisans exer- 
cise such gifts of design as they have on tens of thou- 
sands of pages of our daily papers every day in the year. 
The conventions restrain them, their lack of artistic 
genius restrains them, and their products are often bad; 
but still we have here constant practice, recognition of 
design and many successes. The make-up of every other 
page is studied as well as that of the first page. In some 
cases the problem is simple. A page of “wants,” for 
example, is merely a gray expanse. 

But study and practice in design do not begin in the 
make-up of the page. To the selection of type, the length 
and number of the lines, the spacing and arrangement of 
all the headings in the paper, has gone much preliminary 
thought, thought in which style, distinction, attractiveness 
and beauty were not ignored. The same is true of the 
selection of the type which shall be used in advertisements; 
and in the composing of these advertisements themselves 
many craftsmen every day are exercising their skill and 
so much good taste as they have, and are using all the 
examples they observe in trying to produce attractive and 
artistic designs. Here again good craftsmen are develop- 
ing all the creative art power they have by daily prac- 
tice. If the purist says this is no nearer to working 
in the field of art than is shoveling coal, we can reply 
that something could be said about the art of handling 
a shovel, and then could point to the progress which 
advertisements have shown in recent years toward form, 
style, arrangement, design and beauty. Examples would 
be found by most observers in the magazines. The careful 
observer would find them also in the pages of hundreds of 
newspapers. The daily paper, then, is a school of art for 
its makers, and can teach much of design to its readers, 
even if it be considered apart from its illustrations. 


DESIGN IN PRINTING. 


It is not necessary to call the attention of the readers 
of this journal to the fact that design is the basis of all 
art products. It is true that we have not discovered the 
principles ‘of design, the rules in accordance with which 
one may produce an arrangement of lines, or forms or 
colors which cultivated taste will pronounce good. But 


that every work is found to depend for its acknowledged 
excellence upon the arrangement of its component lines, 
or lights and darks, or colors, is well understood. Any 
product of men’s hands to which the maker has tried to 
impart a share of beauty through the harmony of its 
parts looks toward art, however inartistic it may be; and 
surely the master printer not only often “looks toward 
art” through the compositions he puts forth, but often 
“ arrives at art’ sometimes with the simplest creation of a 
few lines of beautiful type, perfectly printed, on paper 
precisely adapted to their character. 

Looking further into the elements of this craft of print- 
ing we find that every letter in a font of type is drawn 
not only with reference to its carrying power when printed, 
its legibility, alone or crowded into a word with its fel- 
lows, and its ability to stand the wear of use, but also 
with reference to its beauty. Design in printing begins 
here. Mr. De Vinne in his book, “ Plain Printing Types,” 
rarely if ever uses the word “art”; but he does not 
hesitate in passing judgment on type faces to use the lan- 
guage of art, and alludes often to the beauty, taste and 
charm shown by certain fonts. 

I have dwelt at some length on the subject of design 
and the beauty of certain printed things, because I wish to 
make quite plain what is meant by the statement that 
even in the daily papers we find results of artistic 
endeavor, of attempts to make more attractive a useful 
product of men’s hands. To say this, is not to say that 
newspapers are works of art. It is to say that something 
of esthetic endeavor has gone into them, and that some 
of the good results of that endeavor may be found in 
them. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The illustrations in the daily papers are not to be dis- 
missed with simply a word of condemnation. They have 
come and are here to stay. They are often useful and 
frequently entertaining. They are in many cases so bad 
that to call them pictures is an insult to the word, and 
they are in many cases employed to make a disgraceful, 
degrading and disgusting story more disgraceful, degrad- 
ing and disgusting still. But the bad art and the bad 
morals of newspaper illustration are only incidents in 
the wonderful development of a powerful educational tool. 
Much that is worth reading may be read in pictures, or 
with their aid, in a fraction of the time it takes to read 
it in print. If knowledge is a good thing for us to have, 
then a method of making it easier to acquire it is not to 
be dismissed off-hand. 

These illustrations tell us of people, of events, of coun- 
tries, of science and of art. In many Sunday papers are 
to be found drawings and decorations by artists of talent 
and skill, and humorous pictures which are usually harm- 
less and often show marked ability. All these things are 
in most cases poorly reproduced. But improvement herein 
is steady and rapid. Only those who look at them with 
care and a sympathetic understanding of the conditions 
of their production can see the promise they contain. 
Even now they are daily teaching millions the art of read- 
ing pictures, an art to which few are born; and are giv- 
ing to thousands an interest in design and training them 
in the rudiments of criticism. Some of the great dailies 
will surely soon be placing in the hands of hundreds of 
thousands each week examples of work by great artists, 
so reproduced as to bring out the artist’s message — and 
what picture gallery in all the world can then compete 
with them in the extent of the art education they will 
give? 

In the weekly and monthly magazines the press gives 
us the work of many very able artists. Printers of taste 
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and skill choose the type, the size and form of page, the 
paper and the ink with the set purpose of making of the 
magazine as a whole and of every page in it as beautiful 
a thing as the conditions of production permit. This is 
particularly true of journals of the higher class. Artists 
draw and paint for the covers and the illustrations, skilled 
craftsmen reproduce them, and the results are marvelous. 
The purist, again, may say that the half-tone and other 
processes give us only the shadow, the cheap suggestion, 
of the work of art itself as the artist made it; but one 
can reply that while this is often strictly true, and while 
it is true also that much of magazine illustration is illus- 
tration only and not art at all, it is also true that in 
many cases the printer and the artist together produce 
pictures which can give pleasure as pictures even to the 
critical; can permit us to forget the originals which were 
made by artist painters to fit into the artist printer’s con- 
ditions of reproductions; and can and do help many thou- 
sands to become, almost unbeknown to themselves, critical 
and appreciative of better things. The daily papers and 
the journals are giving the people of this country — and 
this as I said at the beginning is the burden of this paper 
— such an opportunity for education in all the visual arts 
as no people ever had before. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


Books are probably not producing as great an effect 
on the people at large as are papers and journals, only 
because they are fewer in number and less widely circu- 
lated. Into them goes even more thought, taste and skill 
than into any magazines save those of the highest type. 
A work of art must serve its purpose — the book, that is, 
must be legible; it must fitly conform to the conditions of 
its material and its use — the book, that is, must be such 
a thing as a printing-press can properly produce, and must 
be appropriate to the reader’s hands. Under these condi- 
tions, applying to every work of art in some degree, one 
may say that the press is to-day turning out more beau- 
tiful books than it ever did before since printing was 
invented. The press, moreover, turns them out in greater 
numbers than ever before. If one doubts the power of 
print in art education he need only look at the character 
of the average of books to-day and compare it with the 
average of even twenty-five years ago to see how great 
progress has been made in this one product of the press. 
This progress, moreover, is due in large part to the 
demand of book readers and book buyers that their books 
be more beautiful. This same demand of persons who 
have learned to know when a book is beautiful and to 
enjoy its beauty has brought into existence many private 
presses and special departments of commercial presses, 
from which come exquisite volumes, studied with patient 
care in every detail, and wrought out with the same enthu- 
siasm which painter, sculptor and architect give to their 
creations. 

Again, the critical may say that never were so many 
pretentious abominations of de luxe editions taken up by 
gullible puschasers as now; and one can in reply say 
that never in modern times did so many persons indifferent 
to things of beauty and schooled only in the market place 
have so much money to spend on fine books and so strong 
a desire to acquire hastily the repute of culture which 
they think ownership of fine books gives. Not all know 
beauty when they see it. Beauty in books is’ of a refined 
kind which does not jump to the eyes as it sometimes 
seems to in objects of other sorts. But many must have 
learned its secret or, as I have said, publishers would not 
have put artists behind their presses to produce them. 

Of posters much might be said, but not in the limits 
of this paper. They seem hardly to have made such 


progress as they promised to make at the time, some fif- 
teen years ago, when the artists of France gave thought 
to their production and made them a popular fad in this 
country. Probably their growth in beauty is much hin- 
dered, as is the like growth of the daily paper, by the fact 
that their producers find they must appeal largely to the 
very ignorant, to the many who have just come within 
the class of those who read print with difficulty and pic- 
tures with more difficulty still. Print and picture to reach 
such readers must, so it seems, be monstrous, splay-footed 
and violent. 

In the department of the catalogue, the booklet and 
the circular — job printing in general — recent progress 
has been most remarkable. The field is in some respects 
wider than is that of bookmaking and the conditions are 
not quite so severe. The artist who sets himself to the 
task of producing a book must consider the subject-matter, 
number of words, probable character of readers or users, 
and then paper, type, page, title-page, table of contents 
and the like, decoration, ink and presswork. The booklet 
and circular maker must do the same. But beyond this 
the book designer must keep within the bounds which con- 
vention has set to his product; while the designer of card, 
circular, folder, or catalogue may give rein to his fancy 
within the limits of the printing-press’ capacity and the 
customer’s pocket. The result is that in this field we have 
a display of creative energy that is amazing. The results 
are not always admirable, but many of them are singularly 
pleasing. From the examples which appear from month 
to month in this journal — itself an impressive witness to 
the growth of our interest in the art which comes to us 
through the printing-press, and of the advancement which 
that art has lately made in its ability to express itself — 
from the examples this journal gives one can learn how 
widespread is the desire to have job printing more beauti- 
ful; how many purchasers of it realize that an ever- 
improving taste in the general public compels them to pur- 
chase the best the printers’ studios can produce; and how 
many of our printers are cultivating their creative imagi- 
nation and acquiring.a technical skill adequate to a reali- 
zation of that imagination’s products. 


EDUCATION IN ART. 


In speaking of the journal and the book I said they 
now give to the people at large such opportunities for edu- 
cation in art as never have been enjoyed before. I used 
the word opportunity advisedly, for I do not hold that 
most as yet consciously take advantage of it. The press 
is helping some to a knowledge and appreciation of art, 
not all. That more do not learn to be critical and appre- 
ciative through the things the printing-press puts before 
their eyes, and do not get esthetic enjoyment from them, 
is due first, of course, to the fact that few in every genera- 
tion have the critical faculty or the power of enjoyment of 
art products. Next, it is due to the fact that art is 
assumed to be confined to certain forms of expression, 
and the schools and the purists generally have encouraged 
the growth of the feeling that a printed page and a picture 
reproduced on a common printing-press are not within 
art’s high domain. The undue exaltation of the easel paint- 
ing has done much to check the growth of the appreciation, 
the enjoyment, and the production of objects of industrial 
art of all kinds. Our backwardness in the decorative arts 
is doubtless in part due to this worship of paint and 
canvas. 

Again, works of art of every kind contain some of the 
story element. There is much of this element in the illus- 
tration, the story-telling picture. There is much, of course, 
in the portrait, even in the portrait of the unknown per- 
son. There is much in nearly all sculpture, even though 
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it be strictly architectural. Applied ornament in every 
field tells a story, even though it seems at first sight almost 
purely geometrical. But in nearly all art the story-telling 
element is subordinate to the purely esthetic element; or, 
to put it in another way, it is possible in observing almost 
all forms of art to eliminate the story-telling, sentimental, 
historical features, and consider only the direct appeal of 
the object to the eye, to consider simply its power of arous- 
ing pure esthetic emotion. Printed words, however, stand 
in different case. Printed words inevitably say something. 
Even with the decorated page the print upon the page is 
the thing that first and last speaks to the observer. It 
says something, and it is very difficult to detach the mind 
from what the page says and consider it purely from the 
esthetic point of view. Naturally it has been very diffi- 
cult to interest most people, even well-educated people, in 
the art aspect of the printed page. One may believe, how- 
ever, that all these printed things of which I have been 
speaking are strengthening our critical judgment and 
increasing our power of enjoyment, and that almost uncon- 
sciously we are acquiring an art education with the aid 
of the most democratic of art’s mediums of expression — 
the printing-press. 





SOCIETY REPORTER AT THE FIRE. 


The regular reporter was taking a vacation and the 
editor was busy in the office, so when it was learned that 
on the previous evening there had been a fire in a remote 
part of the city the young woman who writes the society 
news was sent to bring in a report of it for the paper. 
She came into the office an hour later with the following 
interesting account: 

“Quite a number of people in this part of the city 
attended a fire last night at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank in Thirteenth street. Some went in carriages and 
buggies, but a majority walked. The alarm was sounded 
about 9:30, and many who attended the fire had just 
returned from church, consequently they were already 
dressed for the occasion. 

“Mr. Blank was not at home, being out of the city on 
business, hence the affair will be quite a surprise to him 
when he returns. Mrs. Blank wore a light percale kimono 
and had her hair done up in kid curlers. 

“The firemen responded readily and worked heroically 
to subdue the seething flames. Most of them were young 
and fairly good-looking. They were dressed in oilcloth 
coats cut short, with trousers to match. Their hat rims 
were narrow in front and broad behind, and sagged down 
in the rear. The chief’s hat was ornamented with an 
octagonal brass spike which stuck up above his head like 
a horn, giving him the appearance of a unicorn. 

“When the flames broke out through the second story 
and cast a lurid hue over the surrounding buildings the 
view was one never to be forgotten. At a late hour the 
sightseers went home, and all felt that they had passed 
an evening full of interest and excitement.”— Nebraska 
(Kan.) Sun. 





IRONS IN THE FIRE. 


An amateur authoress who had submitted a story to a 
magazine waited for several weeks without hearing from 
the editor concerning it. Finally she sent him a note 
requesting an early decision, because, as she said, she “ had 
other irons in the fire.” 

Shortly after came the editor’s reply: 

“ Dear Madam —I have read your story, and I should 
advise you to put it with the other irons.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








THE Star Composing Stick, made by the Star Manu- 
facturing Company, 17 West Washington street, Spring- 
field, Ohio, is gaining rapidly in favor, being one of the 
lightest, neatest and most easily and quickly set and most 
rigid and accurate sticks on the market. An illustration 
of it appears herewith. Owing to its peculiar construction, 
it is braced at every point and can not slip when once set 
to desired measure, and can not be wedged out of measure 
by tight spacing, nor will the measure be altered or the 
stick injured by rough usage. It has no series of. holes to 


wear larger, nor pegs to wear smaller, as in other sticks. 


“ 


The Star Stick has the proper allowance for “ squeeze” 
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THE STAR COMPOSING STICK. 


to make lines lift when locked with machine-set matter. 
A multiple of short measures set in this stick make up 
properly with lines set the combined length of the short 
ones. As the accuracy of this adjustment is not affected 
by wear or jar, it is the longest-lived graduated stick on 
the market. It is made in four lengths and two depths, 
and choice of material between brass and steel, either plain 
or nickel-plated, is offered the purchaser. 





POWER CLAMP BOOK TRIMMER. 


In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the T. W. & 
C. B. Sheridan Company advertised their new Power 
Clamp Book Trimmer, a machine having many splendid 
advantages, chiefly the following: 

In this machine the knife is drawn down by a crank 
and connecting rod at each end of knife stock. Revolving 
table works on balls and the sliding bed on rollers, making 
the operation of these parts very easy. The clamp screw 
is operated by power from underneath the bed, and is so 
arranged that by pressing the foot on treadles the clamp 
is either released or forced down to clamp the paper. As 
the bed must be free at all times to slide in and out, the 
power clamp clutch is so arranged that it drops out of 
mesh as soon as the foot releases the treadle, leaving the 
bed free to be moved. The power for both clamp and knife 
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is altogether operated by foot with automatic throw-off for 
the knife. In the bevel gear train for operating the clamp 
the pinions are made of rawhide to make them noiseless. 
The machine is adjustable at all points, has extra wide 
bearings, and all gears are cut. 

This machine will trim books in two piles from 10 by 
14 inches down to 2 by 3% inches; height of cut, 5% 
inches; floor space, 64 by 53 inches; speed, 375 revolu- 
tions per minute, giving about thirty-four cuts per minute. 

Catalogue and particulars will be mailed to those inter- 
ested upon request. 





THE NATIONAL COMPOSITYPE COMPANY. 


The National Compositype Company, manufacturers of 
the Automatic Typecaster, have terminated their arrange- 
ments with the United Printing Machinery Company and 
are now Selling their machine direct. The officers of the 
company are George W. Walther, president; C. E. Roleau, 
first vice-president and general manager; Louis F. 
Young, second vice-president; and G. N. Thomson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The main office of the company is at 
Claggett and Allen streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The company have recently issued a fine catalogue de- 
scribing their automatic typecaster and showing the type- 
faces, of which they can supply matrices. All sizes of 
type, spaces and quads, from six to thirty-six point, in- 
clusive, can be cast at about one-fourth the present 
foundry prices. In an office using any quantity of type it 
pays for itself in about a year’s time. 

Changes can be made from one size to another in not 
to exceed two minutes, and any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence can be taught to operate it in ten days. It has ten 
speeds, covering a range of from six to seventy-six type 
per minute. Price, $2,000, less discount of 25 per cent; 
special direct-drive motors (any voltage), $100 each, sub- 
ject to a cash discount of 2 per cent ten days. The com- 
pany furnish an erector to start the machine and instruct 
an operator ten days free of charge; the purchaser to 
pay his railroad fares and hotel bills. The matrices may 
be rented or purchased from the Baltimore, New York, 
Chicago or Boston offices. Rental charge, $1 per day per 
font while in use; no charge while in transit. 





THE KAVMOR PRESS. 


An evolution is promised in the platen pressroom when 
the Kavmor High-speed Automatic Platen Press, which 
feeds, prints and delivers five thousand impressions per 
hour from type or flat forms, and which press has just 
been placed on the market, comes into general use. 

During the past six months tests have been continu- 
ously made by mechanical experts and some of the best- 
known printers in the country, which show conclusively 
that at last the “long sought for” has arrived. The dif- 
ficulty of securing and holding competent feeders for platen 
presses has become the vexatious problem of the business 
to-day, and this difficulty has now been entirely overcome 
by the advent of the Kavmor press, a brief description of 
which follows. This press is 3 feet wide, 4 feet long and 
less than 5 feet high, and is substantially built from the 
very best materials, steel being used wherever possible, 
every part being made from special tools, jigs and dies, 
and are interchangeable, and has no frail parts to break 
or get out of order. Weight of press, 3,000 pounds. The 
operation of the Kavmor press is as follows: The stock to 
be printed (any weight from French folio to 150-pound 
cardboard, and any size from 2 by 3 visiting card to a 
double letter sheet, or size 12 by 18), is placed in an adjust- 
able hopper and the Kavmor press automatically does the 
rest — feeds the sheet to be printed, registers same to a 
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hair-line, and prints from one line on card 2 by 3 to a full, 
solid form 11 by 17—and delivers the work printed side 
up at a continuous speed of five thousand printed sheets 
per hour. 

The automatic feed is simplicity in itself. It takes the 
sheet from the bottom of the pile, thus obviating the stop- 
ping of the press to reload the adjustable feed-hopper. 
The “hopper ” is readily adjusted to hold any size stock 
from a visiting card, 2 by 3, to a double letter-head, 12 
by 18. 

Right here is a positive device that prevents more than 
one sheet being fed in at once, and in the event of no 
sheet being fed in, the machine automatically throws off 
the impression without stopping, thereby avoiding offset 
and losing no time. This patented device can not be found 
in any other press. 

Five sets of individual grippers mounted on an endless 
chain carry the sheet through the press continuously from 
the feed hopper to the delivery jogger, never releasing it 
until it is delivered printed side up in view of the operator. 
One-eighth of an inch gripper-hold is all that is necessary. 

In registering the sheet, the Kavmor press has a pat- 
ented registering frame that gives an absolute hair-line 
register, working in perfect unison with the continuous- 
feed device and grippers. 

Among other distinguishing features that place the 
Kavmor press far ahead of any automatic printing-press 
is the interchangeable platen. Two platens are furnished 
with each press, enabling the pressman to make ready a 
second form while first form is being printed, thus saving 
an enormous amount of time and keeping the press in 
constant operation. 

The Kavmor press is almost noiseless, being air-cush- 
ioned and the bed counterbalanced with vacuum pumps. 
The form is readily accessible at all times. 

The Kavmor press requires no other material than that 
found in the ordinary printing-office. No curved plates or 
extra appliances necessary. It prints from a flat type 
form or ordinary blocked electrotypes and the form can 
be shifted at will. 

After form is made ready all that is required is to 
adjust feed and gauge to size of sheet to be printed and 
the press will then feed, print and deliver, printed side up, 
five thousand printed sheets per hour. 

The mechanism controlling the distribution of ink is 
novel, ingenious and effective, enabling the operator to 
adjust the quantity of color to suit any character of work. 
The universal idea of roller distribution is carried to its 
highest efficiency, seven large rollers passing over the form 
for each impression. 

The Kavmor press is unique, in that it does not require 
the services of high-priced labor. After form is made 
ready and press started, it can be attended to by a boy, 
whose only task is to keep the adjustable hopper full of 
stock; one boy can readily attend to two Kavmor presses. 

The Kavmor press is owned by the Automatic Platen 
Press Company of America, a corporation organized under 
the laws of New Jersey, with an authorized capital stock 
of $500,000, and the officers are as follows: President, 
George R. Myers; vice-president, M. M. Stevenson; secre- 
tary, Lewis E. Morrison; treasurer and general manager, 
Joseph T. Kavenaugh. The executive offices of the com- 
pany are in the Tribune building, suites 925-926 and 926a, 
New York city, with selling agencies in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Chicage, Illinois, San Francisco, California, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Toronto, Canada. 

The Automatic Platen Press Company has its own fac- 
tory, located at Newark, New Jersey, and extensive 
arrangements have been completed to build the Kavmor 
press on a large scale. A first lot of one hundred of 
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these presses is well under way and the Automatic Platen 
Press Company is promising delivery by September 1, and 
orders will be filled in rotation as received. 

A cut of the Kavmor press, together with additional 
information, will be found in another part of this number. 





AUTOMATIC FALCON PLATEN PRESS. 


Will feed, print and deliver any size sheet from 3 by 4 
to 12 by 18; any weight of stock from lightest news to 
cardboard, 3,500 per hour. Size inside chase, 18% by 12% 
inches. 

The Automatic Falcon reduces the cost of presswork 
from one-third to one-sixth, according to the number of 
presses installed. One Automatic Falcon will reduce the 
cost in the proportion of 3 to 1, as it will do easily as much 
work as three ordinary platen presses, and do it better. 

The installation of two of these presses will effect a still 
greater reduction in cost of production, as one man can 
attend to two of these presses, doing the work of six ordi- 
nary platen presses, and one man and a boy can look after 
three, turning out as much work as nine platen presses, 
saving the wages of seven feeders, and half the floor space. 

The grippers taking the sheet from the Automatic 
Feed are attached to the platen, just as are the grippers on 
a cylinder, thereby insuring perfect register. The sheets 
are fed from the top of the pile. 

An absolute hair-line register is obtained, and sheets 
passed again and again through the press show no varia- 
tion whatever. 

The Falcon is handled and made ready in just the same 
way and just as rapidly as an ordinary platen press. Flat 
forms are used only — so no curved plates or other time- 
wasters are necessary. It is perfectly adapted to short 
runs. Of no other high-speed press can it be truthfully 
said that it is as valuable on short as on long runs. 

The form can be moved up or down on the bed by means 
of a small hand wheel at the rear, and then locked. 

By means of a new device, all four impression screws 
can be turned by means of a single wheel. These features, 
which are found only on the Falcon Press, greatly facili- 
tate making ready. 

After being printed, the sheet is automatically deliv- 
ered, printed side up, to a jogger at the back of the press. 

For further particulars consult the American Falcon 
Printing Press Company, 346 Broadway, New York, New 
York; factory Hoboken, New Jersey. 





CONCERNING COY PRESSES. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, one of Chicago’s 
phenomenally successful manufacturing concerns, now has 
control of the Coy Combination Rotary Web Press. It has 
been known to a few for several years that the Tool Com- 
pany was behind the development work of this machine, 
but not until recently has it cared to announce this fact 
and to become openly identified with it. This decision was 
not reached until after the press had repeatedly demon- 
strated its great usefulness in many different specialty 
lines and made good its claim of being one of the most 
unique and interesting pieces of printing machinery seen in 
recent years. 

The press is accurately described as a “ combination 
rotary,” combining, as it does, more different operations 
with fewer parts than ever before accomplished in a 
printing-press. For example — it has only two cylinders, 
yet with them it does high-grade work in one and two 
colors upon one side of the web, or in one color each upon 
both sides of the web. In addition, each press is equipped 
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with rotary perforators and slitters, and delivers its prod- 
uct in sheets or in rolls. 

The ease with which special attachments, such as num- 
bering, punching, dieing, gluing, ruling, or folding devices 
are attached to the press make it an attractive proposition 
to the manufacturing printer. 

It is a small machine and strictly an “ all-size” one, 
using plates of any size and delivering sheets of any size. 
Its speed is good, but somewhat less than that of the 
“ straight ” one-size rotary, not being able to do good work 
faster than 6,000 impressions per hour, yet at that gait it 
can turn out eighteen thousand 12 by 12 sheets per hour in 
one color or in two colors upon alternate sheets — that is, 
one sheet in red, the next one in black. 

The press takes its name from its designer and patentee, 
who, although a mechanical engineer, was for a number of 
years a well-known Chicago lawyer. 





PERFECTION IN FOLDING MACHINES. 

The Dexter Folder Company recently installed for the 
Crowell Publishing Company, at Springfield, Ohio, one of 
their large combined folding and wire-stitching machines. 
This is the largest machine of its kind yet turned out by 
the Dexter Folder Company. It has a capacity of two 
thousand complete copies of the Woman’s Home Companion 
per hour — folded, stitched and covered complete. It will 
deliver books with pages varying from twenty to ninety- 
two. It folds and assembles the various sheets to make 
the book, adds a four-page cover, and then binds the 
same by inserting three wire staples, thus turning the 
books out complete with the exception of trimming the 
edges. All incomplete books are automatically detected by 
the machine and are switched from their course into a 
receptacle provided for them. The complete copies are 
delivered in a packing box that counts and delivers them 
in piles of twenty-five copies each. The completeness of 
the machine can be imagined from the fact that the bun- 
dling attachment takes note of and credits its count to 
make up each book that has been automatically switched 
out as being incomplete. This machine occupies a floor 
space of 40 by 17 feet and weighs 51,000 pounds. 

It may not be generally known, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that the use of these machines is becoming quite 
general with the larger publishers. Four of these Dexter 
machines have been in use by the Youth’s Companion for 
eight years; Robert Collier has used five of them for three 
years, and the Housekeeper Corporation at Minneapolis 
has used one for three years. 





BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. An overseer 
who had worked all his compositors the eight hours, to 
get an important job to press, had to work late by himself. 
For months and months his men had been growling at the 
scarcity of material, but had been put off with the usual 
vain excuses of overseers. Nemesis, however, was on his 
track. When he got the job on the stone for imposition, 
de’il a bit of furniture could he find about the place at all, 
at all, and his curses were not loud, but deep and very 
frequent. There’s plenty of material in the office now!— 
London Typo. Journal. 





A BOOMING BUSINESS. 
“He says his printing-office was a dead one when he 
took hold of it, but it’s worth something now.” 
“Do you believe it?” 
“Sure. The price of old junk, type and brass has gone 
way up.”— Edward Singer. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the 
office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 
pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner 
as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 

latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, full 
description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instructions 
for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of ‘‘ Electro- 
typing and Stereotyping ’’ Department of THE INLAND PRINTER; 150 pages, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Complete files of THE INLAND PrinTER, Volume 1, No. 1, to 

date; 34 volumes bound and in first-class condition; also complete files 
of Printing Art, 2 volumes bound; make offer. EDWARD W. STUTES, 236 
Felix Block, Spokane, Washington. 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 

book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and 
shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each 
form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to ‘* making ”’ 
the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp, 
$1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. These are the 

original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to 

the printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


- PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 

tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy”; we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder- 
press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; there are 
cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies 
when put on the press; 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions, full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, complete file from Volume 1, No. 1, to date, 
unbound, for sale. G 393. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text is 
artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art vellum cloth, 
combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or 
brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, bound in 
blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, marking 
proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number 
of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other valuable 
information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FOR SALE — An established job office; machinery will invoice $15,000 : 
will sell for $10,000; send for complete invoice. THE WNKENTON 
REPUBLICAN CO., Kenton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Country weekly newspaper (7-column) and job-printing plant ; 
_ $1,500 cash buys business, plant, ete. ; selling owing to ill health; splen- 
did opportunity and good town. G 398. 








FOR SALE — First-class job office in St. Louis; cylinder, 5 C. & P. jobbers, 
44-inch power cutter; sell all or half interest; death of partner reason 
fer selling. G 417. 





FOR SALE - Half interest in job shop; manufacturing city of 18,000; 
pony cylinder, 8 by 12 jobber, cutter, ete., electric power; small cash 
payment, balance to suit purchaser. G 421. 











FOR SALE — Printing, stationery and newspaper business, established 25 

years, located in thriving mid-west city of 35,000; modern plant; 5 
presses; everything in first-class condition; steady growing patronage in 
all departments; paper carrying heavy line of advertising; if you want to 
step into a business that is already “‘ worked up ” address G 386. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE — Small but first-class job office in connection with 
daily paper; favorable terms to a good workman; none other wanted. 
MORNING NEWS, Canton, Ohio. 





PRINTERS —- $50 to $250 additional earnings weekly; investment required 
for my system, $250; triflers save stamps; I am the money-maker for 
you. G 400. 





STATIONER in Washington desires to represent a side line on commission or 
otherwise. G 425. 





WANTED — Particulars of anything can be used or sold by modern printing- 
office. ARMSTRONG BROS., Drawer 1860, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





WANTED — Practical lithographer to take active interest in established 
lithographing and printing business; must be able to invest $10,000. 


G 396. 





Publishing. 


JUST OUT — New Bulletin indicating excellent businesses obtainable; 
request one to-day. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Broker, 253 Broadway, New 
York. 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


CAMPBELL ECONOMIC No. 00 two-revolution cylinder press, 44% by 60, 
with cone pulleys, complete, in good condition. AMERICAN BOARD & 
BOX CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





COMPLETE PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT FOR SALE — Fully equipped with 

the best machinery for turning out the highest grade engraving and com- 
mercial photographing; plant in first-class condition all ready to operate ; 
centrally located in the city of Cleveland; an excellent bargain; must be 
sold at onee. Address C. T. KIRKBRIDE, Receiver, 1627-28 Williamson 
bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Brown job folder in good order; bargain; folds sheet up to 
36 by 48, delivers at any fold. For particulars address C. J. BLAKE, Roe 
bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE — Campbell Economie No. 000 two-revolution cylinder press, 47 
by 64, with cone pulleys, complete, in good condition. AMERICAN 

BOARD & BOX COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — Complete job plant in live, growing city of 10,000; annual 
business about $3,000; can be easily increased by right party; good con- 

dition. G. H. THOMSON, Fayetteville, N. C. 





FOR SALE — Gem paper cutter, 30-inch, finger gauge; binders’-board shear, 
standing press, numbering machine and tools; will be sold cheap for 
eash. G 418. 





FOR SALE — 65-line Levy screen, 11 by 14, in good condition, cheap. 
J. L. D., Box 466, Duluth, Minn. 











FOR SALE — One Blackhall embossing press; takes dies 1% by 3% inches; 

one No. 2 King stamping press with a Freund & Turner inking and wiping 
attachment; all in excellent condition. TRADE ENGRAVING CO., Sheriff 
and Prospect Aves., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — One two-revolution Huber cylinder press, 38 by 52 bed, in 

first-class condition, with a three-horse electric motor, to make.room; will 
sell at reasonable price. M. ROSENTHAL & CO., Power bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Two Model No. 3 Linotypes in good condition; also 66 liners, 
34 ejectors, 2 Linotype motors, 5 fonts 2-letter matrices and magazines, 
remelting furnace, ete. HENRY R. COLBY, 125 East 4th st., Dayton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Two fine Ideal hand cylinders; 2 Washington hand presses ; 
big bargains, KING & WALKER CO., Madison, Wis. 





Strerl Bir 





Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. WANTED —A first-class managing printer for an engraving and printing 
establishment in a New England city, turning out a high-grade line of 
INLAND PRINTER COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from illustrated catalogue work; only those need apply who are qualified to fill 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. These are the the most exacting requirements as to executive ability and broad experience ; 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to must possess excellent taste in typography and presswork, also ability to 
the printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. apply economical administration. G 432. 


LINOTYPE PARTS FOR SALE — Disk with nonpareil, brevier, long primer WANTED — A first-class, non-union job compositor to act in position as 

and small pica No. 24 molds, and a number of liners; also other parts ; foreman; he must be an artist in job composition, understanding thor- 
used somewhat. HAE DRIC ‘H, 3038 Jay st., Brooklyn, N. ¥. eughly how to lock up both job and book forms; to take charge of job 
oe eae! : = composing-room, but must be willing to work at the case himself; we desire 
REBUILT W HIT LOC KS AND. HU iBE RS. — Modern two-revolution Whitlocks, ier na Gnn figure on composition; we have had no labor troubles; state 


























sizes 27 by 31, 26 by 32 by 47, 39 by 52, 40 by 60 and 45 by 62; dancriencaladee) notarenoe habites calary ieeneckede: i poriaien siti 
Hubers — 87 by 52, 44 bn Be and 40 by “60; all strictly guaranteed. A. F. ce ce — habits, salary expected; permanent position to 
WANNER & CO., 342 Dea arborn st., Chicago. a 
a a = yo fincteplace | WANTED — Foreman for composing-room — not affiliated with labor organi- 
" ges ag oap eee LAUNC vel oe Recig i ron hs oe lees ee zations; high-grade position and permanent with good salary and chance 
ast eects asa ted le Cbd ce peered i bea ees for advancement. WRIGHT & JOYS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


logue; workmanship guaranteed first-class; we have a 35-foot semi-speed 
y yhic fe yi se Se ? - i. ‘ argai Hi é r ‘ail ’ ° . > A : ° 
launch which we will sell on same terms at a bargain; particule 4 on WANTED — Working foreman for job composing-room; working 6 men; 





























request. YACHT MODEL EMPORIUM, 438 8. Salina st., Syracuse, N. union shop; must be quick and sober; married man preferred. G 424. 
3 Hickck 36-inch faint-line ing machines. a TERE : aie 2 : : 
1 scutes in ae WORKING FOREMAN for composing-room in a novelty manufacturing 
1 Latham lever embossing press ; works; no book or commercial work; 3 job presses; splendid oppor- 
1 Sanborn No. 5 lever embossing press tunity to locate in a New England village, 60 miles from Boston; office 
i each. aivles 0 and El Morison wine atitoher. strictly union; $18 per week to a hustler. G 411. 
P45 . Z " 7 i ror arfore or cw 2 ‘ = a a ‘ 2 E = rf 5 pees) 
; = sr pega sacaihg renee WORKING FOREMAN in small job office in East; union; married man 
28- stes - Sbdé é ° atonal. so thins 1 € 
1 White steam-power paging and numbering machine. preferred ; $20 to start. G 430. 
1 Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine. 
1 Brehmer leather-paring machine. Operators and Machinists. 
All machines guaranteed in good working order. For further particu- MONOTY sr , 5 . 
; ian gain ; : . MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR to take charge of 2 casters for non-union 
lars and prices, address GANE BROS. & CO., 312 Locust st., St. Louis, Mo shop in large southern city. G 72 
HELP WANTED. PERMANENT POSITIONS for 3 first-class book and job Linotype operators ; 


union office. SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 








o these advertisements will be forwarded without extra ke 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded | WANTED — Machinist-operators may learn the Linotype in eight weeks at 
unless necessary postage is sent us. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis; now 
Te ESS i Sa i 2 is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day; instruc- 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK ? — - File. your name with The Inland tion given women. Write for full information. 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 


Letters in reply t 

















help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for WANTED — One or two Linotype operators to take over and manage 2- 
the following: Job printers, 4; machinist-operators, 4; Linotype machinist, machine plant; business is now owned and supported by 15 open-shop 
1; Linotype operators, 12; foremen, 5; all-round men, 3; bookbinders, job offices in city of 100,000 inhabitants; parties must have ‘some capital to 
2; compositors, 6; make-ups, 2; stoneman, 1; ad.-men, 2; engraver, 1; invest; splendid opportunity for progressive operator to secure established 
artist, 1; pressmen, 7; proofreaders, 2. Registration fee, $1; name and paying business. G 292: 
remains on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. aiiiatieaiala 

Bookbinders. FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMEN familiar with colorwork ; open shop, 





St. Louis; best of wages. G 173. 





eye” CLASS PAPER CUTTERS; open shop, St. Louis; best of wages. 
315. WANTED — Job pressman familiar with Colt’s Armory press, and well up 


in color and register work; union office; give full particulars as to 








WANTED — A good man to take charge of paper cutter, folding machine po ee anne oa cere iiea ret ‘ G 412 
and booklet and publication binding; 9-hour shop. FRED L. KIMBALL | €XPeTience and salary desired ; eastern town. 2. 
‘0 ye ; ’ ya. Ty baa be Pal . . . . . . . 
ste Macatee WANTED — Pressmen_ turned into specialists by high-grade instruction in 
Compositors. make-ready and colorwork ; we can show you how to increase your abil- 
: ity and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Tech- 





nical Institute. Indianapolis. 





WANTED — Beginners who would learn printing trade and learn it right, to 
enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis. 
Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on application. Salesmen and Solicitors. 





PRINTING SALESMAN 











WANTED — Compositor with a fair knowledge of stonework ; 54- heap 
week ; permanent position, New England States. G 394. WANTED. 
Engravers. MAN of exceptional ability on high-grade catalogue and commercial work ; 
P HOTOENGRAVERS WAN TE D — Positions open ton dsine ress 3 half- fine opening for man of ideas and large experience; Boston and vicinity. 
tone operators; steady jobs, best pay, open shops, no strike; give full G 435. 
particulars, wages expecte d, ete. EMPLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — A good solicitor for engraving business; must be practical and | w ANTE :D - oF sat class stoneman, careful ; and accurate ; ; union; scale $21 ; 
know the business; no cheap man wanted ; good position open to right position will pay over to right man. G 397. 7 ‘ 
party; best field for work in entire country. G 413. 











WANTED — Steel die embossing pressman capable of operating Victor power 





WANTED — All-round experienced photoengraver, competent to take full ‘ G 433 
charge of small plant in an Iowa city; state salary wanted; references ees ees 
required. G 406. eae é z _ ied 
pleas das = 4 a — WANTED — Steel die embossing engraver; permanent position and good 











WANTED — GERMANY — Technical waite capable of managing engraving salary for the right man. G 434. 


and half-tone department ; only those who have occupied a similar posi- 











tion are requested to indicate salary wanted, experience, age, etc., inclosing 
portrait, to MEISENBACH, RIFF ARTH & CO., Berlin-Schoneberg, Haupt- SITUATIONS WANTED. 
strasse 7 a /8. ip es Seip ere 
DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? — The Inland Printer 





Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


A-1 FORE MAN to take charge of cylinder pressroom ; must be sober and addressed envelope. 
have some experience on three-color processwork ; open shop. G 314. 





Artists. 








SU PERINTENDENT —(I recently inserted this advertisement in this paper, 
but have either not heard from the right man or his letter did not con- 





CARTOONIST desires position in South or West; correspondence solicited. 





vince me)— for a printing-office in Philadelphia where some 40 people are G 426. 
employed; man of taste, skill and experience as a printer, must be of good 
character, have good business ability, know a good piece of printing when he Bookbinders. 





sees it, and know how to get it from others; the man who is interested in 
, 


this must tell enough to interest me in him; I will treat what he says in WANTED — Position as superintendent or foreman of bindery; 25 years 
confidence, ~ have no time to follow up letters giving only name and experience; handle 40 people at present; reference — foremen and pres- 
address. G 12 ent employers; will take partnership. G 431. 


Hard as stone. Ready for use in two minutes after ) 
making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, MICH E N ER & 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- E M 3 0 S S I N G 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 


EM B OSSING 4 (over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by 
e A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO COMPOSITION 
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Engravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVER seeks position as superintendent; worked up in every 

branch of the business, expert in color etching and photography ;_ reliable, 
energetic, German and English speaking; go anywhere; give full details 
and salary, please. G 404. 
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SAVES ITS COST EVERY DAY — What? 
cents; all dealers. 


Tympan gauge square; only 25 





hardens like iron; 6 by 


THE INLAND 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
9 inches; 3 for 30c, 7 for 50c, 12 for 80c, postpaid. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





WANTED — Position as half-tone operator. G 303. 











For M gers and Superintendents. 
FOREMAN, COMPOSING-ROOM — Experienced, dependable man, with 
executive ability handling high-grade work, desires change. G 409. 





PRESSMAN FOREMAN — 12 years’ experience handling large pressroom ; 
understand all grades of catalogue, color and commercial work; sober, 
steady. G 110. 





SUPERINTENDENT, now engaged as such in large complete printing plant, 
will be open for change September 1; practical printer, good executive 
ability, New York references. G 408, care New York Office Inland Printer. 





Operators and Machinists. 





A-1 LINOTYPE MACHINIST (no operator) of 14 years’ practical factory 
and office experience, desires change; capable of handling large plants; 
A-1 references; union. G 381. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR — 3,500 ems an hour; desires position in office 
where he could work on machine most of the time to acquire speed ; 
good job compositor; strictly temperate and reliable; union. G 192. 


Pressmen. 


THE COMFORT BRACE APRON FOR PRINTERS — Highly recommended ; 

straps stay on back; patented June 19, 1906; 3 sizes — large, medium, 
small; we pay the postage. HATTON MANUFACTURING CO., Lebanon, 
N. H. 





OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 
De WR icin cet can get teak weer er apeereatuentae 
CHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live-Stock Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and demand increasing. 


Make Investigate. Complete outfits from 
RUBBER STAMPS $25.00 up. 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
100 pp., 94x 12}, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 











A-1 PRESSMAN desires change; competent and reliable; best of refer- 
ences; can fill position soon. G 416. 





A FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires a change; prefers to take 
charge; good worker and manager. G 144. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — First-class half-tone and colorwork ; 
experience; West preferred. G 332. 


11 years’ 





HALF-TONE AND BOOK PRESSMAN, 12 years’ experience, union, desires 
situation; Chicago preferred. G 437. 





NEWSPAPER cylinder and job pressman; age 28; sober, steady, married ; 
warm climate preferred. FLOYD METZGER, 128 W. Broadway, Logans- 
port, Ind. 





PRESSMAN — Cylinder or platen, first-class on half-tone, color, book and 
commercial printing. G 414. 





SITUATION as a pressman in a pressroom of 2 cylinders, and 2 to 4 jobbers, 
doing a nice grade of work; full particulars upon inquiry. G 410. 





Proofreaders. 





POSITION as copyholder, with advancement; proofreader’s diploma. G 415. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





BUSINESS CONNECTION with Detroit, Michigan, printing house, or rep- 
resent there an outside printing and engraving concern. G 429. 





Miscellaneous. 


PAPER CUTTER AND STOCKMAN EXPERT, printing-house and pamphlet 

bindery, familiar with all papers, sizes and values, competent to handle 
shipping or any clerical detail work in connection with the above, splendid 
executive ability. G 423. 





YOUNG MAN, general experience, now on metropolitan paper, desires to 
manage or accept good position with small daily or weekly. X Z., 2543 
Maplewood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-mache; also two engraving methods costing only $5 
with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York, N. Y. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 





IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD — Made of metal; _ instructions in 

fingering; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; price 
$4 by express at expense of purchaser. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, 130 Sherman st., Chicago; 116 Nassau st., New York. 








INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. These are the 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to 
the printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten letters a 

most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in Chi- 
cago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 
We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work 
in every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users 
of our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required and no royalties. 


Prices: Ink for circular letter printing, any color, black, blue, green, 
purole, brawl OF Ted, Pee Whe < <sc.cs ccc cccccevsecveasecceQee 
Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, per dozen................. 4.00 


Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 





women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken, 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS, 
Write on your business letter-iiead to 

PRINTER R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 


right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


Book, “*When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 




















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


WE | YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
RLY 263-269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. ILI. 
(Send Stamp for Booklet: Write onyour Business Stationery) 


Type for Ribbon Printing 


The large typefounders do not understand much about the art of making 
typewriter type. You can prove this by the poor imitations of typewriting 
you get in your morning's mail. You can come pretty near to ‘‘fooling all of 
the people all of the time’ (in an honest sort of way) if you will specify our 
type for your Ribbon Printing. Send for the May issue of the Typemaker, 
which also shows the job faces we sell at forty per cent off foundry prices. 


The Wynkoop Type Foundry 85 Warren St. 


OM 
/ 











New York 











A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be -& 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER or'moncy-order, in your letter 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 


the balance of 1997 and also a copy of our book, 
“Helps to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 


—_———— 























Sj 





Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





























IMPROVE THE QUALITY AND 
EFFICIENCY OF YOUR INK 


INKOLA WILL DO IT 


A Perfect Ink Reducing Compound, now being used by the best 
lithographing and printing establishments of the country. It saves 
you money and improves the quality of your printing. 

INKOLA mixed with any kind of ink will impart a solid body, and 
as soon as this compound is added to the ink it becomes identified 
with it instantly—no waiting for mixture to become effective. 

Will make any color print solidly and with little ink on the rollers; 
every color will furnish solid printing — deep, sharp and distinct; it 
allows sharp impression; makes the ink short and lift easy; keeps the 
color very brilliant after being dry on paper. No color to which it has 
been added will wash. 

Keeps the stone in good condition. Ink of every kind can be left 
on the rollers over night—it will not dry on rollers. 

We guarantee Inkola to do the work, or money refunded. 

Write us for price-list and full information. You should give it a 
trial. Let us make you atrial shipment. Write to-day. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


ibe VAN BIB BERKUS Das 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


( 
q 
q 
q 
4 
q 
We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN ; 
( 
( 
4 
x 
q 















WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best ‘ 
formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. ) 
7 





An Printer can increase his income if he adds a 

y Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 

Our VULCANIZERS for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 

THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








» The Printer’s Best Friend 


for keeping absolute tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Ask your Dealer, or Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


Write for Catalogue. W.N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gordon Press Motors 


Beek perfected friction drive, variable speed, alternating and 
J direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Varia- 
tion 100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


Guarantee Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 










a Sx O Seosto P 
<W.N.DURANT.CO. 4 
Dec ILWAUKEE wis. "4 

















9 Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
Ss oO m and blurry half-tones, ty pe forms, 
rule forms and solid plate print- 
: é ~~. Also warranted to make any 
printing ink take sharply, smoothly and apn | to highly glazed papers. It makes 
an ink print on top of other inks. Large trial sample, postpaid, 25 cents. 
AULD’S INK GLOSS gives a high gloss to inks. 
AULD’S POWERFUL TRANSPARENT BODY DRYER dries in three hours. 
AULD’S TRANSPARENT GOLD AND SILVER SIZE holds the bronze with- 
out rubbing off, also makes the Bronzes appear brighter. 
AULD’S FINISH and BODY VARNISH. 
Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents for BODYGUM, New York City 














| WHITFIELD’S q 


CARBON PAPER 


Has a sort of ‘‘Mustang”’ wear; outlasts and holds on longer than 
90% of competitive goods. Most printers stay with us once their 
customers get the habit of using good carbon paper. Strange to 
say, our prices are no higher than competitors’. We’d like to have 
our samples and discount in your peg-hole for future reference. 
By this foresight we’ll get the order and save you delay. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 











Secondhand Presses and 
Feeders Wanted— 


Will pay $1,500 for secondhand large size Presses in 
good condition. Miehles preferred. 


Will pay $500 for secondhand automatic Press-feeders 
in good condition. Cross Continuous preferred. 








ADDRESS ——_ 


Box 5-L, care THE INLAND PRINTER, Cuicaco. 





LOOK! WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘* Stringing ’? Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
—tmamb +#WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
Universal Wire Loop Co, 75 SHELBY STREET 
PHONE, mM. 4813 DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 
















Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 





The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO.22S%% 























“Roughing” {0r, the Trade 


NE, and sey be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this v Se a be Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is weact improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on applicz ition. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





SINOOLL 
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<e. Lb ree & ay 
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“LINO” m “MONO” 
“STEREO” “AUTO” 
“ELECTRO” ““COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


We are manufacturers of the highest 
grades of Printers’ Alloys. 








“*Reg. in U. S. 
Merchant & Evans Co, xe vor. 
Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. pn 
SMELTERS Gideon 
REFINERS Kansas City 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver 


Pat. Off.’’ 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


ECONOMICAL DURABLE 
80 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


SIMPLE 
Sheets, 6x 9 inches. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Cd: advise tbe use of Walley’s 
Glueine Padding Cement in 
Binding Pads or in place of glue for 
every purpose. ‘It is better tban tbe 
best,’ being stronger, more flerible and 


more durable tban any otber cement on 
Write for Points on Pads. 


C. P. Whalley Co., 11 Frankfort St., W. Vv. 


Agencies 
Kingsley Paper Co., 174 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O 
Zobn Carter Co., 102 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
American Standard Paper Co,, 23 HW. stb St., Pbiladelpbia, Pa. 
Wi. WI, McBride Paper Co., 3rd Hve. & Ross St., Pittsburgb, Pa. 





dhl ammiitcha:i4 © 








Electrotyping 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 








ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 


Historical Review —The Battery —The 
Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths— Management of Baths — 
Agitation of Baths— Measuring Instru- 
ments—Preparation of Work — Molding 
—Building—Metalizing—T he Conduct- 
ors— Depositing —Casting— Finishing— 
Trimming and Routing — Revising — 
Blocking —The cae of Electro- 
typing. ie Pass ren cae 


Full Cloth, 150 Pages, $1.50 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau Street, 120-130 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 














Save a Dollar! 





If you send remittance now, 
while this offer holds good, 
we will send the book men- 
tioned below, postpaid, for 


== $1.50 = 
Reference Handbook of 
Electrotpping and 


SHtereotpping 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


This book has heretofore been sold 
for $2.50. It contains a wealth of 
information that no electrotyper or 
stereotyper can afford to be without 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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TWO SPLENDID CYLINDER PRESSES 


For BOOK AND JOB WORK | For NEWS AND POSTER WORK 
F}/ THE MONONA LEVERLESS 


TYPE BF TYPE A 


Rack, Screw and Table Distribution [5 RECEDING BED 
6-col. folio to 5-col. quarto Sizes, Z7-col. folio to 6-col. quarto 


























IN WASHINGTON, IDEAL AND OTHER CYLIN- 
BIG BARGAIN DER PRESSES, BLANKETS, CHASES, INK, ETC. 


$5. 00 CASH Name THE INLAND PRINTER 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


when you write, and if you 
buy a press of us, we give you $5.00 in cash, to 











KING & WALKER CO., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 


trace the ad. in this journal. 














Get our samples. _ 
Tone up your business. 


What do you knowabout our ‘‘VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting Paper? 
Do you know that some of the largest concerns in the United 
States use our “VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting for their high-grade 
advertising ? Why? Because it’s artistic and attractive. And, Mr. 
Printer, don’t you know that it is to your interest to supply your 
customers with the latest and most attractive Blotting Novelties ? 
Get our samples and see for yourself. We manufacture the 
“VIENNA MOIRE”’ in ten rich and attractive colors. 

Ask for samples ‘‘WORLD,” “‘ HOLLYWOOD” and “RELIANCE” plate- 
finish Blotting. Something new, made to produce good printing. Smooth surface 
and lintless. All good printers should investigate. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND, VA. 











Wetmore Patent Glue Meater 
BLECTRICITY 


Tympan Gauge 














Square ay x sll 


For quickly and accurately placing the gauge pins on 
a platen press. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 
By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pencil 


along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed cor- 
rectly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 








GAS or STEAM 


Over 200 different styles. 
All sizes. 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL 





Bookbinders’ Special. 
It won’t cost you a cent if it don’t convince you that it will 
Pay for Itself Once Every Year for Twenty Years. 
Your work won’t smell of ROTTEN GLUE 
and the glue won’t get thick before it is used up. 


THE ADVANCE MACHINERY CO. 


519-525 Hamilton Street : : : : TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“How to Promote a Printing Business” 


Is the title of a little Book I have just published 














THE BOOK TELLS: 

1. How to raise money to extend your present 
business or for establishing a new business. 

2. How I built up a profitable printing business 
by mail (in four months) extending throughout four 
States. 

3. How to avoid some of the most common mis- 
takes made by job printers. 

4, How some little differences in methods make 
big differences in results. 









In 1898 I 
was conducting a little job-printing business, with 


neither succeeded nor failed. I sold out. 
an $850 plant, in Port Huron, Michigan. I made good 
headway, especially in working up a mail-order busi- 
ness, but I was again handicapped by a lack of work- 
ing capital and I didn’t know how to raise it. I soon 
sold out and accepted a position with an advertising 
agency in New York city. During the past nine 
years I have been connected with various enterprises 
in New York and Philadelphia. I have prepared 
and placed hundreds of thou- 





5. How I raised $10,000 in 
cash to use as working capital 
for a Philadelphia real estate 
company of which I am now 
president. 

6. How, in about nine weeks, 
nearly $12,000 in cash was 
raised for conducting the busi- 
ness of a Philadelphia automo- 
bile company of which I am now 
vice-president and treasurer. 

7. How, in a few months, 
and with very little effort, I 
raised upward of $15,000 in cash 
for use by a Boston clock manu- 
facturing company of which I 
am now vice-president. 

8. How I have raised tens of 
thousands of dollars for various 
other enterprises (one a pub- 
lishing business) during the 
past three years. 

9. How I would have applied 
the same methods to the raising 
of capital for my printing busi- 
ness some years ago if I had 
then possessed the information 
which this book contains. 

10. How you may apply 
these methods to the raising of 








HOLLIS 








sands of dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising and I have prepared copy 
for, and_ supervised, nearly 
$100,000 worth of printing. I 
mention these facts to give you 
some idea of the kind and 
amount of experience my book 
is based upon. You will see that 
I am in a position to know all 
about the requirements of print- 
ers and publishers in small 
towns as well as printers and 
publishers in large cities. 


The price of my book is $1 — 
cash with order. You need not 
write out an order. Simply 
write your name and address on 
a sheet of paper, fold a one- 
dollar bill in it, enclose in an 
envelope and send by ordinary 
mail AT MY RISK. If you 
prefer, you may send your per- 
sonal check on your local bank, 
or a postoffice or express money 
order. This book is copyrighted 
and can be had from no other 
source. It contains only forty- 
one pages. It will not satisfy 
the man who wants the largest 


CORBIN possible quantity of reading 








capital for a newspaper, or job- 
printing, or bookbinding, or most any other busi- 
ness. ee! 

I am thirty-four years of age. Nineteen years 
ago I started as a dollar-a-week devil in a country 
printing-office. Five years later I became editor and 
proprietor of the St. Johns (Michigan) News. I 
struggled along for a year and a half — continually 
handicapped by the lack of working capital. I 








matter for his money, but I 
believe it will be worth thousands of times its cost to 
each one of a number of INLAND PRINTER readers. 
Send me $1 to-day — now — while you have the mat- 
ter in mind. The book will go to you by return mail. 

I think a careful study of this book will be of 
very great advantage to any man working in any 
branch of the printing business, as well as to any 
man already in business for himself. 





HOLLIS 


938 REAL ESTATE TRUST 





CORBIN 






BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE 
BATES MACHINE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
696 to 710 Jamaica Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


346 BROADWAY 315 DEARBORN ST. 
LonpDoN—63 Chancery Lane, 















Automatic Hand- 
Numbering Machine 
Model No. 50 


Model No. 27 


Wo 
















Model No. 45—Type-High Perforating Machine 


Saves one operation. Perforates while you print. Ne 
9 12345 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION, 


Made to number backward to avoid 
collating. 


Type-high—for General 
Job Work. 

















123456 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION, 
WITH INDICATOR. 
Consecutive - Duplicate- Repeat 


1 to 1,000,000 The Largest Factory in the World Devoted Exclusively to the View, showing parts detached for 
Automatically Manufacture of Numbering and Perforating Machines. cleansing. 





Model No. 27 


NO SCREWS 
























HANSEN'S NEW DESIGNS IN BRASS RULE 


The Superiority of Hansen’s Brass Rule is acknowledged the world over. They are made on machines specially designed for this purpose which 
are used and controlled by us exclusively. For accuracy and superior finish they are positively unequaled. Made in two foot lengths 


BELOW ARE SHOWN A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR STYLES FOR JOB OR NEWSPAPER WORK 


No. Per Foot No. Per Foot No. Per Foot 










































2 550 12 cts 4 618 25 cts 10 627 60 cts 
3 BBL 18 cts 6 619 40 cts 
COCSOOOOOCOCCO00COOOOC _— eng 
3 554 8 cts OOOO C SOCCCOOCOOS 
5. 18 cts 6 620 40 cts OCI ICICI ICICI SEIRICIC ICICI ION 





























4 552 22 cts 
SEG GECCEGSEOSOEOSCOEHAHEEEHOE 
5 553 27 cts 
Seon ni BD LPAI DA PLEDGE, 


5 555 27 cts er e%e%e%a%e%e", 














CHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


FO 6 ee ee A te eo ate @ am CRSP a 











6 603 40 cts 


Ow ee ee! oD a Sad 


6 604 40 cts 
Oe oerreee oO Oe Oe eoer 


12 624 70 cts 








6 625 40 cts 
6 605 40 cts 


EG 3 617 20 ets 6 626 40 cts 
| 20 ets 
= 


"saa" THE H.C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY ‘urs 


UJ 5 B56 27 ets 12 623 70 cts 
Ya%e%e%a%e%e%e%n%0% 0% 0% 0% 0% ae e%e%e%a%e”, 
SEED © GED © GED OGD OGD HOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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E are making a specialty of fine half-tone plates and zinc etchings, and 

W two, three and four color work. We make only one kind and grade ot 
plate at a uniform price to all. 
@ Our plant is situated outside of the congested smoky district. Our building 
is specially constructed for our needs, plenty of sunlight for direct reproduction ; 
equipment all modern; force of experienced operators in every department. 
@ As we are strictly Artists and Engravers and not printers, our equipment 
ought to appeal to every good printer who wants good plates properly etched 
and finished—no junk. 
@ Our business has grown very rapidly, strictly on merit. Our designing 


and art department is without a peer. It’s at the service of our customers 
at a very reasonable charge for time consumed. 


@ Our booklet, “Modern Commercial Art” is sent free to 
those wniing on their own letterhead. 


te ammersGphilling comer 


Artists. Engravers and Designers of Printed Advertising, 


15% Floor Heyworth Bldg. ; 
Madison cWabash Ae. Chicago, lll. 











The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate 


IS A REVOLUTION IN POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES 


All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press, including hot or dry work 


CCUPIES one-half the floor space, is 
about one-half the weight of other 
presses ; is four times as strong and 

will exert four times as much pressure on 
the die. 
Is the fastest-running press ever built. 
Greatest output and variety of work. 


Accurate and positive register for an 
indefinite period of years. 

Counter dwelling on the impression 
results in superior work. 


Positive and uniform feed on wiping- 


paper. 
Uses the minimum amount of ink and 
lightest weight paper on varnish ink. 
Impression tripped at will. 


Onion-skin and glazed paper run as 
commercially as other paper. 

Is a triumph of simplicity. 

Is the most efficient, durable, compact 
and rigid. 

Main parts and bearings automatic and 
self-lubricating. 

We claim originality in every detail and 
respect. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roth’s Cyanide Case-hardening 


Furnace and appliances. 





Send for descriptive pamphlet, etc. Corre- 
spondence solicited. No payments required 
until all guarantees and representations 
are fulfilled ; everything we write or say to be 
considered as such, including circular matter. 


HE body is composed of a single car- 
bonized-steel casting, which is eight 
times the strength of cast iron. 


Our No. 3 will emboss in the center of a 
30-inch sheet ; no limit to length. 


Will takea die or plate 7 x 10 inches on 
regular work and steel-plate effect, and 
bring up 50 square inches of solid ruled 
work. 20x 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 


Built in five sizes; the smallest a hand 
press, and to receive our seven different 
automatic attachments for the various 
purposes. 


Instructions complimentary, personal, 
typewritten and otherwise. 


The variety of work that can be done on 
it is so great that the smallest printing con- 
cern can easily secure sufficient work to 
keep at least one press running steadily. 


Over fifty of our style ‘“‘A’’ presses are 
being successfully operated by over forty 
different concerns in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, including one sold 
Tiffany & Co., and H. G. Alford Co., of 
New York; all of which were sold without 
personal solicitation. 


Est. 1857 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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THE COTTRELL 


High-Speed Two-Revolution Press 


Is especially designed to print the most difficult photo-color repro- 
ductions and is the ideal machine for three and four color work 





IT EXCELS IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


SPEED —The speed of the Cottrell Press is greater than that of any other Two- 
revolution Press of like size in the market. 


DISTRIBUTION — Distribution of ink is unequaled on account of the perfect 


arrangement and number of rollers, which are vibrated and geared. The ink- 
fountain is easily adjusted for any class of form. 
DELIVER Y—The Convertible Delivery, perfect in its working, can be set to deliver 
the sheet printed side up or changed to fly delivery in three minutes. 
REGISTER—Absolute register guaranteed, and on this account the Cottrell Press is 
best adapted for the exacting demands of three-color and catalogue printing. 
ECONOMY—The Cottrell Press is capable of making the longest runs without 


wearing the plates. 


C.B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HIGH-CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY 











! 41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
f NEW YORK,N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. S. A. 


Representative in Mexico: 


U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Nueva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 


‘‘Investigate thoroughly and it will be a Cottrell.’’ 
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Having just completed our first seven years of 
. independent existence since we took over the 
§ general merchandising and export business of 
BP W.H. Parsons & Co., with whom we were for- 
7 merly associated, we have opened our seventh 
« foreign branch office at Buenos Aires. 





















% The two accompanying cuts, showing where 
the business we are carrying on was first organ- 
ized in Beekman Street, in 1854, and our present 
location in the up-to-date, perfectly appointed 
“ office building of the Avening Post, will indi- 
cate the evolution of business methods in 
meeting the larger requirements 
of expanding trade. 











North Side of Beekman Street—1854 20 Vesey Street—1907 


” 











a M@ CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘PARSOBROS,’’ NEW YORK | 


PARSONS BROTHERS, Paper Merchants and Exporters 


20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


WELLINGTON 





LONDON SYDNEY BUENOS AIRES HAVANA 


UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 

Printed matter and 
any information desired 


can be had on appli- 
Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, cation. 


CAPETOWN MEXICO, D. F. 








Drop-roller Folder 


ONE FOLD 





a Gh nS NE A. act TANS FT 














sPEED 6000 Hour 


Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 








MADE BY 








C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394-398 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 




























THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 











——— 
Small 
32 pp. 

3% x5% 


inches 


Large 16 pp. 
12 x 173% inches 











No. 440 DROP-JOBBER has range 
from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 


All the standard right-angle deliveries, together 
with long 16’s and long 32’s, two on, are made 
into one packing-trough. @ No oiling of tape- 
pulleys or shifting of cams required for any 
sheet within the scope of the machine. 


Best Construction, Great Flexibility, 
Convenience and Simplicity 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office, 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
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Do you sacrifice quality for price 
when purchasing 


Colortype Plates ? 


That is what a great many printers do. 


The Consequence: Either the order is rejected 
by the customer, or the printer is compelled to 
make such a large allowance that not only is the 
profit and labor lost, but the customer as well. 
The printer vows to never again try colortype 
printing, but why not try 


The Remedy: Let us make your plates and you 
will not only retain your customer, save your 
profits, but also add new customers to your list. 


Our prices are as low as can be made, consist- 
ent with the high grade and quality of our work. 


We have the reputation for turning out the 
best process plates in the United States. 


Estimates cheerfully furnished on request. 


TheMaas Colortype Go 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


126-132 Market Street, Chicago 
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'AULTLESS detail, flat field and ability to 
reproduce straight lines at all angles are 
some of the demands photo-engravers make 

upon lenses. These are all met in the celebrated 
Bausch & Lomb lenses of which the Bausch & 
Lomb-Zeiss Protar, Series II a and the Bausch 
& Lomb-Zeiss Tessar, Series II b are specially 
commended by reason of their preeminently filling 
these requirements. 

@ We have in course of preparation a catalog for photo- 
engravers which we shall be pleased to send upon request. 
@ “PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. 


Not a mere advertisement, but a beautifully made and printed little 
publication about that world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. 
Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 











This is Canada’s Seed-Time 


Are You Going to Take Advantage of It? 








r 


resources of the country. 


than ever before. 














UO 


@ Itis estimated by the Department of Immigration of the Dominion that at least 300,000 
settlers will enter Canada during the coming summer. Most of these settlers will take 
up land in the Northwest, will cultivate it and will thereby add greatly to the material 


@ Canada’s mines and forests are coming in for a share of attention undreamt of before. 
Canada’s industries are progressing by leaps and bounds. 

@ In the forefront of Canada’s advance, the printing-press is being borne, a most essential 
factor in the country’s development. More printing machinery will be bought this year 


@ Manufacturers of Printing Machinery should consider the advantage of cul- 
tivating the Canadian field through Canada’s only Printing Trade Journal 














CS 


The Canadian Printer and Publisher 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 














Fuller Folders and Feeders 


FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on.’’ 


EF. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET ——— 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 








No. 7 Sewing Machine 






Gluing Machine 


No, 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 


i 
a 
a 
i 
4 
i. 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


SAMPLES 
FREE 


. WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 


rd STEEL DrE EMBOSSING ane 


COPPER PEATE ENGRAVING 
S PRINTING tothe TRADE- 


MIAREUNDS SONS . 


45-47-49 -RANDOLPH St. CHicaco. 


y » Est.— 1865 














Meets the need of a GCOD MACHINE at a z 
PRICE FOR EVERYBODY Labor-Savers to the Printer 


UNIVERSAL || CHAMPLIN 
G U M M EK R Type & Machinery Co. 


121 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 











THE ONLY PEBBLE ON THE BEACH Gums an ordi- 


nary shipping 
label or the finest 


ck without All Printers’ 
b sepals Necessities 


use. 














**Fool Proof” 
MANUFACTURED, NOT BUILT Can be made 
to drive from an 


electric -light socket; other styles and sizes furnished. Specialties ° 














5-INCH ROLL, HAND POWER, $10.00 Patent Combination Chases 


Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ltd. Mee . e Se sac 
‘<THE PRINTERS’ STORE” ectricity an 1p- eet CVICC 


609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Miller Saw-Trimmer 



























Printers Scien” 
Williams Web Feeders 


The simplest, best and most economical 
feeding device on the market. 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


AND OTHER RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 














MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. fFerloecesta Ph. 
















































BARGAINS 
IN TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES 


Machines that will do register work at 1,500 
per hour. Nowin use on high-grade colorwork. 


VARA 
_« " 





WHITLOCK PRESSES — 26 x 34, 27x31, 32x47, 
39X52, 40x 60, 44x 60—and other fine Pony Presses, 
for sale at prices that are bound to interest you. Every 
machine is guaranteed. Send to-day forfurther information. 





PRINTERS MBG. CoO. 
192-198 Congress Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and [Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 
) for this class of papers | | 




















We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 


Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS., MASS., U.S. A. 











We are Saving Money 


for printers from New York to San Francisco. Some of the largest printing-offices in America, 
and many of the small ones, have called on us. Our new designs in furniture and schemes for 
floor plan will make you 


Save Money in Your Composing-room 


We can show you how to save time, get better light, save space and reduce expenses 10 to 25 
per cent. Let us tell you about our plany—it costs nothing to investigate. Write to-day — tell 
us your troubles for our expert to help you solve. 


A. F. Wanner G Co. maar 
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of Quality for Particular Printers 














Patented October 31, 1905. 


(FRONT VIEW) (BACK VIEW) 
Manufactured in four lengths and two depths, in either brass or Will retain absolute close adjustment. Warranted accurate to 
steel, plain or nickel-plated. one thousandth part of an inch. 


THE NEW GRADUATED STAR COMPOSING STICK 


Is the result of careful study, embracing improvements over all 
present ‘‘old-timers,”’ filling a long-felt want of the printers— 


ACCURACY, DURABILITY AND QUICK ADJUSTMENT 


All the sticks now in general use, except the STAR, are simple adaptations and variations in construction of the first common 
screw stick, depending solely upon the flange of the body of the tool for alignment and rigidity of the fixed and adjustable abut- 
ments. Not so with the STAR COMPOSING STICK, as it is provided with two secure anchors against springing out of line. 

THE STAR STICK is made to withstand all the hard usage; easy and quick to adjust, has no eccentric movement to set 
half-em measure ; can not slip when once set ; measure will not be altered nor the Stick injured if it should fall to the floor; it is 
light and is made from best tempered metal ; is made without the old-time ‘‘holes’’ to wear larger nor pegs to wear smaller. 

THE STAR STICK has the proper allowance for ‘‘squeeze’’ to make lines lift when locked with machine-set matter. A 
multiple of short measures set in this stick make up correctly with lines set the combined length of the short ones. 

Write for complete information. Our illustrated circular will tell you all. Get the newest, the best equipment for your plant. 


THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 West Washington Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 











New 


SELF-CLAMPING 


| 'Cutter 


‘Better Than Ever’’ 






oe 




















Triple Geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 


High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 


ais ACME UTTER, ‘ 





CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


23-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row - - - * + NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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PUBLISH A HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE 
IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


You can do it under the Brooks Syndicate Plan and build up 
a good paying business on small capital. 


W: furnish 64 pages of illustrated fiction and special articles. These pages are 








printed in standard magazine size, then folded and sent out in loose sections, 

ready for binding together with your local reading and local advertising sections. 
We also furnish a new cover each month, in colors, with space left at the top for 
printing in the name of your magazine. Advertising space on the covers is left blank 
for you to sell to your local advertisers. We also sell a 16-page illustrated advertising 
sheet, on which are printed illustrations covering practically all lines of business to be 
obtained on a good local magazine. You get a franchise for the exclusive rights to 
both the BROOKS MAGAZINE SERVICE and the BROOKS ILLUSTRATED 
ADVERTISING SERVICE. 

Our Company has demonstrated by years of experience that the plan we offer is 
practical and successful, and we have condensed this experience into a book which 
we want to send you. It tells the main details of magazine publishing, gives plans 
and prices to be charged for local advertising, the cost of production and estimated 
profits. You can make from $150 to $250 per month with very small working 
capital. If you are already publishing a monthly periodical you can enlarge and 
improve it by changing the form to fit our service. If you are running a printing- 
office you can put out a monthly magazine without adding to your monthly expense, 
and thereby increase your net profits. If you are an advertising man, here is your 
opportunity to become your own publisher in a new field. Or, if you are in some 
other line of business or profession and wish to make a change to get into a field 
where there is practically no competition, the BROOKS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
is worth your immediate attention. Any one with energy, fair business experience 
and good reputation can take up this work and make it pay handsome returns. We 
have a competent editorial staff to assist you with suggestions in handling your local 
literary features, and our advertising and circulation departments will assist in pushing 








circulation and advertising. nm: 
Our book on magazine publishing and samples of magazines using our service Leaf cn le ln Ml ln lan ln 





will be sent on receipt of ten cents to cover postage. Write at once and secure a 


franchise for your territory. JAMES W. BROOKS 
THE BROOKS PUBLISHING CO., Granite Bidg., St. Louis. President and Editor-in-Chief 
































THE BEST! 


The Dittman Register Hook 
WHY ? 


BECAUSE it is the original Hook. 

BECAUSE it is used by the best color-printers. 
BECAUSE it registers absolutely accurate. 
BECAUSE when once used it is always used. 
BECAUSE it is practically indestructible. 


BECAUSE it is made absolutely accurate to a ten-thousandth part of an 





Narrow-margin Dittman é 4 . 
Register Hook. inch by skilled workmen and expensive machinery. 





Send for ‘‘WESEL’S SPECIALTIES FOR COLOR-PRINTERS.”’ Free upon request. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electrotypers 
Stereotypers and Photoengravers 


70-80 eum ree Padi Brooklyn NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, 150-152 Franklin Street 
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It takes courage t0 do it 


HE managing director of a large 

manufacturing concern says that 
\ 1. the crucial point of modern manu- 
E\\| facturing rests upon courage to 
az) discard equipment which is in 
any way obsolete. It is only 
recently that sufficient nerve to chuck old mate- 
rial and machinery has been shown in printing 
establishments. The remarkable growth of the 
business, the demands for facility, and a high 
mechanical standard are having their influence 
in printing-office methods. Presses which are in 
any way inadequate are being done away with 
and the latest styles installed. | Every printer 
who feels the need of replacing any of his equip- 
ment or requires increased facilities should at once 
investigate the advantages of The Whitlock. 
Write to-day to our nearest office for information 


























AGENCIES COVERING TheWHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. M AN U FACTURING CO M PANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 

nati, Minne: apolis , Kansas sCity, oo 
S; 

Los Angeles, an Francisco, alla DERBY, CONNECTICUT 

Messrs. J. H. SC BEORTES & OR 

West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. zg F Ree 

ieee “ NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 nl Se 
Johnson's Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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The HE printer who can produce typography based 
on the principles of design and color harmony 
4 is the man who commands more than the regular 
Artist scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 
toward the employment of designers to lay out and 

r arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 

13 r int r r compositor practically the setting of “reprint copy.” 
These positions should be within the province of 

the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 
is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 

ples of art as applied to printing. The /nland Printer 
Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 

Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 
ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 


Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 








SIX WEEKS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 

















INLAND cd iain a SCHOOL 


120-130 SHEKMAN STREET ss s CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Lettering for Printers and 
Desiqners 
By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 
and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 
Price One Dollar 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
Bs 2 
4-9 [ 609 ] 











Reliable 


Printers’ 
Rollers 


cIor 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 

















CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 
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Onyx Covers 


We have recently added to our popular line of Onyx Covers the following new styles 





Mexican Onyx Sardonyx 
Malachite Onyx Chalcedonyx 


in Plate, Vellum, Crash and Repoussé—Crash finishes in 21 x 33, 60 and 80 pounds 
to 500 sheets. Put up in half reams. Send for our new Sample-book, containing 
the above, as well as a full line of the old favorites. 





Onyx Bristol Onyx Bond 
2234 x 2834, 100, 120, 140 pounds. 22 x 34, 32 pounds, in five colors. 
In 100-sheet packages. In 500-sheet packages. 
[ OS 





Half-tone Writing Paper 


This is an extra-superfine writing paper prepared especially for half-tone cuts. 
It has a fine-grained, smooth surface that will take the ink readily and shows up 
the fine details of the cut most satisfactorily. 

It is carried in stock in all the regular writing-paper sizes and weights. 











L CEL SP _] 
Onion-skin Bond Ravelstone Keith Wove and Laid Linen 
Wedding Papers and Bristols Westlock Chatham Bond 
Vellum and Satin Tints Dunbar Cambrai Bond 
Tinted Superfines Naples Linen Carthage Bond 
L CEEIH 





Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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Wait a Minute 


Here’s Something New! 


A Book of Silhouettes and 
Other Cuts for Advertisers 


Every printer should have a 
copy of our latest Book of Cuts, 
No. 3, just off the press. 

This book is a distinct novel- 
ty. It contains dozens of silhou- 
ettes in one and two colors. 
Some of the largest advertisers 
of to-day are using silhouettes 
with the greatest success. 

Silhouettes are the strongest 
kind of illustrations; their solid 
black effects make them very 
conspicuous and cause an adver- 
tisement to stick out above the 
“ce 

other fellow’s.” 

This book also contains proofs of fifty or more of the most popular 
cuts that originally appeared in our Books Nos. 1 and 2, which books 
are now out of print and will not be reprinted. 

Appropriate phrases accompany each cut, showing a printer exactly 
how to use them. 

With this book on his desk any printer can greatly increase his 
business, because it will enable him to illustrate his customers’ adver- 


tising matter, not only at very little cost, but in the most unique and 
up-to-date manner. 








Copyrighted, 1907 
The Patterson-Gibbs Co. 


Send 25 cents (stamps) for a copy. It is worth ten times 
that amount for the inspiration and ideas it will give you. 


CUT DEPARTMENT, THE PATTERSON-GIBBS CO. 
THE HEYWORTH, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 












The Wonderful Three-Disk-Cam 


Wickersham Quoin 


Prodigious strength Spreads 15 points. 


and power. 
No slide, no skew 


Will lift GOO Ibs. or spring of form. 





Locks quickly, 
easily, and at any 


Guaranteed to hold 
without slipping on 


the fastest presses. point. 
MADE sae 
a = 
— BOTH 
SIZES 


i AM SIZES 


\ 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF 
Wickersham Quoins, Stephens Expansion Locks, 
4/, in. to 34/4 in., and Morton Lock-ups, 
41 lengths, 3 in. to 26 in. 


Wickersham Quoin Co., Boston, U.S.A. 


SOLD BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS 




















The Beebe 
Studto 


Makers of PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
for Illustrative Work of every kind. 
1404-1404A Pontiac Building, 358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 6635 
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RELIANCE BLDG, 32 UNION Square ,NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICE € FACTORY 
158-164 E.HARRISON ST CHICAGO. 


oo 


t METALLIG 


RELIANCE BLDG, 32 UNION SQUARE,NEW YORK 
































Make-ready-o"... Perfected 
Distribution 1les— Pr out 
Registration pees a4 y 


Quantity for the Quality Printer Press 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ROBERT DICK IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
MAILER FRENC NTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 











THE DENVER POST 


Denver, Colo. 
Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1907. FONDERIE CASLON 
Dick’s Patent Mailers, (FARIS BRANCH) 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y.: : 
Gentlemen,— The Robert Dick THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


Mailer has been iy =e in our plant sinee 
time immemorial, and has won its way so 
th chi to the f. f 
Bret ween AMERICAN MACHINERY 
lutely indispensable part of our 
——«e FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 
See me Respectfully yours, ee : 
ie acl THE DENVER POST, (Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 

Price, $20.25—without royalty By S. 

Fer texte rennin, aciiren FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 
Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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More work with 
less labor 


is easily accomplished with the 


KEYSTONE AUTOMATIC 
CLAMP CUTTER 


because of its simplicity, and all 
users of paper-cutters should be 
interested in this. 


The Keystone Auto. is also quick, accurate 
and durable, and we are sure investigation will 
convince you that we have the best machine 
there is. 

Satisfied customers prove what they will do, 
and what others have done you ought to be 
able to accomplish. 

Write for circulars and prices and let us tell 
you more about what our machines will do. 


The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successor to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery, Embossing Presses 
and Paper-Cutting Machines of all kinds, 
Die-Cutting Presses, etc. 


Main Office and Works, . . . MYSTIC, CONN. 
CHAS. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 
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American Lead and Rule Cutters 
are the best cutters. 


HEY embody many valuable features to be found in 

no other cutter made—features that save time and 

insure accuracy; that give better and quicker results. 
They are better made, too. In fact they are so much 
better than the next best that a comparison means a 
sale for us. If you want the best—and it costs no more—you 
will surely order an “American.” ‘There are 


None “just as good”—none near as good. 





were ewe, iahadatalahahashniae PEPE 


eee 


Model No. 30 





FOUR STYLES 


No. 30 — AUTOMATIC-LOCKING GAUGES ........... $12.00 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils; also 45 picas, by points. 
No. 20 — AUTOMATIC-LOCKING GAUGES ........... 10.00 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils. 
No. 10 — GRADUATED TO PICAS ...........4... 7.00 
Capacity, 84 ems. 
No. 1—NOT GRADUATED. . . 2. 2. 6 6 8 eee eee ew 6.00 


Capacity, 14 inches. 





ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 





MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 61-63 Ward Street, CHICAGO 


JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 






































| THe Fucus & Lanc Merc. Co. 
Machinery 








see | ee annie i 
i 3 sarborn Street : : : ; e ‘ 
150 N. Fourth Street. PHILADELPHIA Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
F d / . . : é 
Machine Warts (RUTHERFORD.N.J. Sybb/ies for Lithographers Machinery 
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The McKinley Perfection @ «:-:-... i 


Distribution 


Distributing Roller = 





i 

(? 4 

IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE, LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 4} 
A FEW TESTIMONIALS 4! 


GENTLEMEN,—We have had in use for several months | GENTLEMEN, — The Perfection Distributing Rollers 
seventeen Perfection Distributing Rollers furnished by you, | which have been in use in our establishment for some time 
which we find a very valuable attachment to our presses. | have given excellent results. 

We cordially recommend them to the consideration of any | The ink is distributed over a much greater surface, and 
one feeling the need of improved distribution on the inking | we find we are using less ink and obtain a greater amount of 


roller of printing or lithographic presses, and are confident impressions since we have been using this attachment on our 


Feel ha lad Lint Lipbdh tached lle hci 


any one purchasing them will be satisfied with the result. presses. We can highly recommend them to all users of 
Yours respectfully, printing and lithographic presses, and have no doubt that 
: ies he : : em ‘ 
Tee Seasuasenn Urwenenssenes Co. they will give entire satisfaction Very truly yours, 
Per N. W.STROBRIDGE. THE AMERICAN FINE ArT Co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 
INKS 
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The Inland -Walton 
Engraving Company 
120-130 Sherman Street :: :: Chicago 


ILLUSTRATORS, DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 


Local and Long-Distance Telephones, Harrison 4230-4231 


I jC 











1g Ie 











“Guks with a World-wide Reputation ” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 


Letterpress * haat 
° ° into 
Lithographic Inks (for making tints) 
Lichtdruck Ink Softener 
‘ . and Gloss Compound 
Bookbinders \ Solvine (for removing 
' P. e ’ hardened ink from presses, 
in-Printers rollers and forms) 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehingor’s | 
Copying Colors Brown Etching 
owde 
Cover and Cameo Sacer in 





ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 
DEALERS IN 

Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 

Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Buiiding Wells Building 














A Printing Education 
for Two Dollars 


That is the proposition before you in 
The American 
Handbook of Printing 


By Epmunp G. Gress, Editor and Co-Author, 
“The American Manual of Typography” 











Explains plainly and interestingly about 
Type-making 
Type-faces Bookbinding 
Type-composition Electrotyping 
Typesetting Machines Engraving 


Printing-presses 


Proofreading Lithography 
Stonework Newspapers and Magazines 
Paper Advertising and Ad-Writing 


Composition Rollers Printers’ Business Methods 


Printing-inks 


in both their historical and practical aspects 





There is more good common-sense instruction in this book than in any 
similar book ever published. Over 300 pages, 182 illustrations (25 in 
colors). Also an easily understood CoLoR-CHART ( copyrighted ) for 
harmony and mixing of colors, and 100 specimens of TYPE-FACES. 





5 x 7% inches, handsomely bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 




















ET us have a heart-to-heart talk with you on the merits of printing presses, and tell you 
why the Huber-Hodgman machine is the best ever offered the printer. The first point 
to which we call your attention is that this Company is thoroughly equipped with a 
shop of new and latest designed tools, used by the most efficient mechanics; every press 
is built with the greatest care, of selected materials. The frame-work is the most rigid made, 
the driving mechanism being a straight shaft, turning perfectly true, with a keyed gear on one 
end driving the cylinder, the other driving the bed; these gears do not slide, nor does the shaft 
lift. A six-inch block working through a broad-faced, straight shoe reverses the bed; it does 
not cut the shoe like a roller, causing noise and rattle, and lost motion. The tracks are four 
inches wide, hardened steel faced, with ball-bearing rollers; the longer used the smoother the 
face of the track. The pyramid distribution of nine rollers with the angles geared and all inter- 
changeable, makes the most efficient service ; and the print-side-up delivery with the fly in com- 
bination will deliver all kinds of stock at full speed of machine, and can be changed in less than . 
half a minute. 

The Huber-Hodgman Press might not give you better service than some other machines 
while they are new, but after a few years’ service is when you will congratulate yourself on its 
possession. It wears well and will maintain its register, and be as efficient as when new long 
after its competitors are in the scrap-pile. You can not afford to overlook these claims, by a 
simple examination, unless you are blind to your interests. 

The Huber-Hodgman is not imitative; it is built on new lines, and every customer has 
endorsed our claims. Can’t you, before placing an order, look it over? We sell it on its merits. 
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VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 
Factory —TAuNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
2521 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Tf you want Unitormity 
Strength 
Symmetry 


In a rounded and backed book, we make the only machine that will 
secure these results. 


THE CRAWLEY 
ROUNDER AND BACKER 


‘““No Edition Bindery ts complete without it.”’ 








Write for particulars to 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 
AGENTS. 


THE E. C. FULLER COMPANY, Acents 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 


THE HOBBS MFG. CO., 21-27 Hatfield St., Lonpon, E.C. T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN CO., Salisbury Sq., Lonpon, E.C. 
Sole Agents for British Isles Sole Agents for Continental Europe 





























If you specified our 


“Champion Nao. 1 
Pure White” 


for your catalogue, send a 
copy to the editor of Pure 
White; he will tell you 
whether you got what 
you ordered. 


THE CHAMPION 
COATED PAPER CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





P.S.—If you didn’t specify this paper, send a copy 
anyway, and let the editor tell you why you made a 
mistake. 
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DEXTER 
FEEDING MACHINES 
a \ 4. 


e 





The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 








A pile of 12,000 to 15,000 sheets can be put into a Dexter 

Pile Feeder by the truck-loading system in five minutes. 

Thus the time required for loading is not a matter of 
serious consideration. 


A material increase in output guaranteed. 








encaco = DIEX TER FOLDER CO. as reaseisco 
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Dexter Folding Machines 





Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder 


First fold through long way of sheet First fold through narrow way of sheet 





Dexter Pony Parallel Folder 


Makes two parallel folds 








Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder Dexter Double-16 Folder 


Delivers quadruple 8’s and 16's, with edges cut open With parallel attachments 


WE MANUFACTURE THE GREATEST VARIETY AND THE BEST FOLDERS IN THE MARKET 


ait tle sect tn Catrnaal pedantic ae yay Ane cede bm 











han | DR TER PORE Co. 


Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. Sueripan Co., London, Eng. Main Orrice AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons | NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J.H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 
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Piling Up Dollars 


is pleasant work, but 
you will not have any 
dollars to pile up unless 
you get that order for 


Stock Certificates 
you have just missed 
because you did not 
have our Sample-book 
handy. Send for it now. 


Monasch Litho. Co. 
500-512 Fifth Street, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Stock Certificate Blanks and 
Calendar Pads 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 













Engraving 
of Book- 
Stamps and 
Rolls 


Berne 


PaciNG Sa cHINE 
4S THE 

FASTEST 

SIMPLEST AND 

UGHTEST RUNNING 

MACHINE OF ITS 

KIND ON THE 

MARKET 





Manufacturers of 





End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 


















Size, 4%=x9 


It is a Fact— 


That the 


New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


contains more points or merit 
than any other machine of the 
kind in the market. 


WF It is on exhibit at the JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION, Manufactures and _ Liberal 
Arts Building, Section 10, Space 160. 


C R. CARVER CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Canadian Agents 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents 
F. A. Venney & Co., 255 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons BROTHERS, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 
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The Government Printing-office is 
using Linotype Parts and Supplies 
manufactured by the 


C.W. SEAWARD COMPANY 


In ten consecutive orders we received all 


except one, and those covered by patents. 
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Competition against monopolies benefits the consumer. 
Patronize those furnishing competition and thus benefit yourself. 


AN EXAMPLE 
The price of Universal Adjustable Mold liners, Nos. 516 and 517-F, was 


As charged by other Manufacturers As charged by the C. W. Seaward Co. 
Sr $1.50 eee es 4s et Hm $1.25 
be FOGG 1 wt 1.25 In 1905-6 ..... 1.00 
In 1907 ...... 1.00 a 75 
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So long, Maud, so long. 


I thought thet with kindness, and me being a purty decent sort 
of a feller, thet you would reform, but there is an old sayin’ that ye 
can’t make no silk purse out of a sow’s ear and I kinda reckon that it 
comes darn near to being the truth. 

This moral applies to the modern business man, no matter how 
large or how influential your concern may be. Bad drawings, indif- 
ferent cuts, poorly printed catalogues, will “knock the spots outen ye.” 

Take the tip and send such work to THE WILLIAMSON- 
HAFFNER COMPANY, of Denver; then watch your business grow. 

We dare you to do it. 














if 








THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


OLIVER BAKER Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. 

Makers of Art Calendars and Specialties 

for Advertising. Samples of calendars in half- 

tone, duo half-tone and 3-color half-tone fur- 

nished only upon receipt of price on a basis 

of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 1,000 

price; orders for samples not solicited except 

from those who propose to push our line ener- 
getically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.”’ 


ADVERTISING GOODS. 
ADVERTISING Goops — All sorts fully covered by 
The Novelty News, monthly, illustrated, official 
trade organ. $1 a year. Suite H, 95 Fifth av., 
Chicago. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
. Y. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 


NORTH-WESTERN Novetty Co., Geneva, III. 


AIR BRUSH. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BuTLer, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, ete. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.”’ 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. ‘* Art — Skill — Judgment.” 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machinery, 
numbering machines, ruling pens, ete. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THomMas GaRNaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Suave, Hipp & MeEtoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


MissourI Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


4-10 
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CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” : 

MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, ‘insur- 
ing increased sales and profits; write us. 

New Line of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLLivan PrintinG Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


| CHAMPION CoaTED PareR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Corn Carp: (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75;  1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE Detroir Coin 
Wrarrer C%., Detroit, Mich. 





COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PLate Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE Mere. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. oy best concerns. 








Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, ete., without springs. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 
W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Counters 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 
CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BRaGpon, JoHN C., 711 Penn ay., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FoLp- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT AppReEss Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NoveLTIES. Write for samples. 

CRESCENT Post Carbs. The finest American 
line of ‘Illuminated and embossed cards. 
CATALOGUE Covers, SHow Carbs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, GeorGe W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIF SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


DIES— BRASS. 


Artistic ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. For hats, books, ete. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Barnuart Bros. & SeinDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


BevsterR ELEctROTYPING Co., THe, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Brieut’s “ OLp RELIABLE” St. Louis ELEcTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 

JueRGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 

CRreEscENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 

CRESCENT EmposstnG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

FreuND, W., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 


SrruppMann, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 











EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 


LEDERER, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kina, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


Em- 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. Brass plates for all purposes. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FrREUND, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 


sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Cuasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
All styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 


St. Lovis Sticker Co., 105 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Tension and metal clasp 
envelopes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. Ad- 
vertising stickers, trading stamps, in 
all colors and shapes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22 Reade st., New York. 
Manufacturers of tension and clasp envelopes 
of every description. Also headquarters for all 
special sizes and made-to-order envelopes. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 
NortTH-WesTERN NovELTY Co., Geneva, III. 


FOIL. 
CROOKE, JOHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 

Dexter Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTEeD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 
THe S. OserRMAYER Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 


for electrotypers. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SAMUEL & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New York. 
Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Renowned ”’ non-curling 
gummed papers. Always in stock. We control 
the largest output of the best and flattest 
gummed papers in the world. No waste in 
printing. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AuLt & Wisora Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

KIiENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 

Ray, WiLiiamM H., Printing INK Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN & PHILPoTT Mrea. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Buatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GarRDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS AND INKS. 


Korn, Wm., 120 Centre st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Ropert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for 


Lanston Monotype and all typecasting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CrocKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), moter-equipment experts. 

JENNEY Evectric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
Sprague Execrric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 

and allied machines a specialty. 

THE Ropsins & Myers Co., Springfield, O. Direct- 
current motors for all machines used in the 
graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cortlandt st. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEctRIC & MrFaG. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLeY & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 


York. 

Moraans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OswWEGO MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 


Brown & Carver complete line. 


PAPER JOGGERS. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
** Giant ’’ Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See ‘‘ Counters.” 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Makers 


CRANE Bros., Westfield, Mass. »€ ledger 


and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


SToLL, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 


promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


THE A. DrepGe Rvuting Pen ©o., 75 Goid st., 


New York. 
PAPETERIES. 
Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 


Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 

BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
W electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Ke.tey, S. J., Encravine Co.. Binghamton, N. Y 
Half-tone line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers and 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 

SANDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo.  Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

STANDARD ENGRAVING Co. (Inc.), M. ©. Clarke, 


prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 


cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., 118-182 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PatL, & Co., 118-132 W 
blvd., Chicago. 


Jackson 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st.. Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York ENGRAvERS’ Suppty, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KELTON’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mre. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 


printing and embossing presses 
POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT EmBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
** Crescent Goods.” 


See 


PRESSES. 


DupLEX PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office 143 Dearborn street. 



























THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PRESSES. 


Jounx THomson Press Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY PREss Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NetL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 

De Bolse BREsNAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; specialists. 

Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

MorGans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 


York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


MorGans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BinGHAM BrotHERS ComMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM’s, SAM’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; Ist av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 

Buckie PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 

GopFrrey & Co., (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers 


and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 


| 
| PRINTERS’ 


ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, INc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
BarNuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Texas Tyre Founpry Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 
DriscoLt & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. 


sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
printers’ machinery. 


Division 
Dealers in new and rebuilt 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, ete. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 


Ropert ROWELL Company, Louisville, Ky. 
and rebuilt printing machinery. 


New 


WANNER, A. 
Chicago. 


F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, ete. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BARNHART TyPE Founpry Company, 53-55 Lafay- 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


IsRAEL DOANE, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 
Superior SEAL & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 


die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NorTH-WESTERN NoveLty Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 
facturers only; we are not after your agents. 


BLATCHFORD, FE. 
« 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrescENT Emprossine Co., Plaintield. NV. J. See 
“(Crescent Goods.” 


STEREOTY PERS’ AND ELECTROTY PERS’ 
METAL. 


W., Co., 54 Clinton st. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st.. Chicago 

Kansas Ciry Leap anp Metat Works. 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo 


Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 


CROOKE, JOHN J., Co., 149 Fulte 


JQ 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep Srares ENVELoreE Company. Springfield, 


Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 
TYPEFOUNDERS. 
AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co.. originai -iesigns, 


greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
einnati, St. Louis, Chicage. Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane. Seattle. Van- 
couver. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 153-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 63-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 

HaNseEN, H. C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 

INLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis. New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Park Type Founpry pays 20 cents per pound in 
trade. Sells many, any, all new faces Job Type 
6 to 36 point at 30 per cent off regular lists. 
Done at 335-337 West Green st.. Louisville, Ky. 

Spencer & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HaMiLTon Mré. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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Tubbs Thumbnail News 





LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


JULY, 1907 


536-538 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 








Tubbs Thumbnail News 


By BASH TUBBS 


THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 





Composing-room Talk. 





Our telephone number in New York is 2650 


Worth. 
* * * 


Have you seen our new Caslon Bold in wood 
letter ? 


* * * 


Try one of Tubbs’ iron tops for imposing 
surface. You will never have anything else 


thereafter. 
* * * 


Just three years ago we had six employees; 
to-day we have more than two hundred. What 
is the answer? 

* * * 


Do not overlook that we have a salesroom 
and warehouse at 536-538 Pearl street, New 
York. Mr. C. W. Moore is in charge and he 
will serve you well. 


* * + 





If you are interested in calendars send to-day 
for our new specimens. We have designs that 
will be of interest. Get something different 
than the other fellow’s, 


* * * 


Have you seen specimens of our Caslon Bold 
in wood type? We can furnish you this series 
in any size from three-line up. Every letter is 
cut absolutely to height. 


* * * 


The A. F. Wanner Company of Chicago will | 
give you prompt service on orders for Tubbs’ | 
goods. They have a very large stock. We 
have dozens of large composing-room equip- 
ments in that city. 


| * 


Dallas, Texas, has a new printers’ supply 
house known as the Southern Type & Machin- 
ery Co. It is the consolidation of three job- 
bing houses. Of course they have the Tubbs 
line of wood goods. 


* * * 


We have made considerable fuss regarding 
Tubbs’ combination Monotype cabinet and work 
bench. If you have a Monotype you want this 
cabinet. If you want to know more about it 
write us or any of our representatives. 


* * * 


Next month we will tell you about Tubbs’ 
Uniform Set Gothics. It will be the revolu- 
tion in wood-type making. Sixty faces. You 
will have no other wood type when this system 
is known. Specimens are now being prepared. 


* * # 


In ordering your next imposing-frame you 
should consider the iron top instead of marble. 
It is the ideal imposing surface. Our prices 
are not extravagant. In June we shipped ten 
: sg Isaac H. Blanchard Company of New 

ork. 


* * * 


Samuel Stephens Printers’ Warehouse, 174 
Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts, has 
an excellent display of our wood goods and 
carries a complete stock. Boston printers and 
vicinity should send their orders direct to that 
company. 
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Pardon us for the reference; but have you 
had a visit from Mr. Windy, with his tin line 
gauge and nut cracker? ‘THe is out testing 
wood and if you have not enjoyed this pleasure 
send for him. If he does not amuse you 


charge it to us. 
* * 


If you are interested in calendars send to us 
for our new calendar set designs. We_ have 
just prepared an unusually fine showing of new 
designs which are printed in one or more 
colors. Our specimens show full pages with 
figures, days of week, months and years. 


* * * 


We manufacture a Linotype copy cabinet 
which fits nicely under the keyboard and con- 
tains four drawers. The net price is $10.35. 
We finish them in weathered oak. Can give 
any finish. Order one for sample. You will 
have them for every machine later. It saves 
the operator much time. 


* * 


The Linotype & — Co., Ltd., 188- 
189 Fleet street, London, land, carry a 
very large stock of Tubbs’ modern furniture. 
They are in a position to supply dealers and 
printers with our goods promptly for the United 
Kingdom. We ask that all orders for that 
country be sent direct to them. 


* * * 


Have you in mind some special piece of fur- 
niture for your office? Nearly every printer 
requires something just a little different to 
meet his special requirements. Let us have 
your idea and we will make mechanical draw- 
ings and send them to you, together with our 
price. No charge for drawings. 


* * 


The H. S. Crocker Company of San Fran- 
cisco is one of the largest establishments in 
the West. Their entire composing-room is 
equipped with Tubbs’ goods. We would like 
to have the San Francisco printers make a 
visit to that establishment. We feel proud of 
the equipment and the printer will enjoy the 
visit. The entire shop is modern. 

* * * 


Do you ever go to Buffalo? We want you 
to step into the composing-room of the Buffale 
Typesetting Company and see an ideal compos- 
ing-room. The complete equipment all spe- 
cially designed with weathered oak waxed 
finish, was built by the Tubbs Manufacturing 
Company. You will see furniture of interest; 
the dividend-paying kind; the Tubbs idea. 


¥ * * 


Are you ready to burn up your ancient fur- 
niture? If you are a careful business man you 
must know you can not afford to have such 
equioment. It is a daily expense. Accept the 
Tubbs idea and modernize your composing- 
room. Shall we tell you how to do it? We 
have a way for your printers to execute about 
fifty per cent more work. This should be in- 
teresting and we will do it if given the oppor- 
tunity. 


| 








With metal type selling at list you can create 
a saving by having the larger sizes in wood 
letter. All of our type is cut to points and 
lines perfectly with metal type. The finish of 
the face is absolutely perfect and is cut extra 
deep. The larger metal faces are not used so 
often, but it is necessary to have them. You 
can save from $10 to $15 on each font by buy- 
ing our wood letter with the same results. We 
guarantee it. 

* * * 

Seventy-five per cent of our shipments of 
printers’ furniture has the weathered oak 
waxed finish. It is the ideal finish for a 
printing-office. There are other concerns _mak- 
ing a similar finish but there is only one Tubbs 
quality. To convince yourself make a compari- 
son between Tubbs’ weathered oak wax finish 
and the imitation made by others. Our weath- 
ered oak finish will retain its original state 
twenty years and then be perfect. 


* * * 


This is a good time to rejuvenate your pos- 
ter department. We make the type that re- 
quires no make-ready. When you put on 4 
form of Tubbs’ wood type you can start the 
press. Do you realize what it costs you to 
unlock a form to underlay a letter? You are 
taking the time of a pressman, feeder and the 
wheels are at a_ standstill. While you are 
patching up the common type you could print 
the usual run of a poster. 


* * * 


The only correct imposing surface is the iron 
top. They are more expensive than marble 
but there is no comparison between the two. 
When you buy an iron top it is good everlast- 
ingly. Ninety-five per cent of our orders to 
the larger printers are for iron tops. We can 
furnish any size. You also save the space oc- 
cupied by the coffin, and this is an item. We 
guarantee our iron-top imposing surfaces to be 
absolutely perfect and they are extra heavy 
ribbed. Ve have just manufactured sixty 
large-size plates for the Federal Printing Com- 
pany of New York. 

* * 


If you could find it convenient to take a 
peep into the composing-room of the Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., New York, we are sure 
you would be delighted and interested as 
well. The equipment is unusual; it has just 
been installed and includes forty large special 
cabinets, ten special imposing-stone frames 
with modern equipment and iron_tops, with 
a quantity of other furniture. Every piece 
is finished in weathered oak, and it is purely 
a modern outfit. There are few such com- 
posing-rooms in America. This material was 
made by The Tubbs Mfg. Co., and we are 
proud of it. 

No printer can afford old-style furniture 
such as wood racks and stands and _ square- 
leg frames, and it would be to his advantage 
to modernize this portion of the plant, even 
though it were necessary to pay interest on 
money to purchase the outfit. Especially is 
the Tubbs idea of furniture necessary in 
metropolitan offices, where every inch of floor 
space is valuable and there are short working 
hours. You must have facilities that will 
enable every compositor to execute the great- 
est amount of work, and he can not do so 
with old-style furniture. 





TUBBS WAREROOMS AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


Where orders may be sent: 


MAIN OFFICE AND WoRKS. . . 
EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREROOM 


CHICAGO . . . 340 Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA 609 Chestnut Street 
ST. LOUIS . . . . . 108 Pine Street 


. LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
536-538 Pearl St.. NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI . . 7 East Pearl Street 
BOSTON... . 174 Fort Hill Square 
SAN FRANCISCO, 545-547 Mission Street 


COMPLETE STOCK AT ABOVE POINTS 


LONDON, ENG... . . 188-189 Fleet Street 
SYDNEY, N.S. W. Stock Exchange Bldg. 
CAPE TOWN, §S. A. 19 St. George’s House 


WELLINGTON, N.Z. .. . . 7 Grey Street 


MEXICO CITY, MEX., 10 Lopez, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
BUENOS AIRES, ARG. REP. . . Victoria 562 
HAVANA, CUBA ..... . - 39 Muralla 
TORONTO, ONT. .. . . . 124 York Street 






























“Increase Your Business” 








MANUFACTURE 








Celluloid Mirrors, Buttons, Match-Boxes, Tape Measures, etc. 
Advertising and Souvenir Novelties 


We put you in a position to compete 
with the largest manufacturer for... 








$150 








We furnish the IDEAS, Machinery 
and Supplies. 





CELLULOID SHEETS —AlIl1 Weights and Colors 








OF 


TIM KELLY 
119 MADISON ST. 


COMPLIMENTS 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 





Match-Box—Celluloid both sides. Celluloid Button — thirteen different sizes. Parisian Oval Mirror. 


The above articles all manufactured on the Parisian Button Machine. 





Machines Supplied and Ideas Furnished by the Originators and Manufacturers 





CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


Parisian Novelty Company 
CHICAGO 
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Letterpress Inks 
Lithographic Inks 
Copper Plate Inks 
Steel Plate Inks 
Proving Inks 
Cover Inks 
Chromatic Inks 
Transfer Inks 


Celluloid Inks 
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Etching Inks 5 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








‘ial Inks 
English WhiteLake 
Lacquers 

Bronze Powders 
Varnishes 

| Driers 

Gloss Paste 


And, in fact, any and 
every thing of the very 
best relating to the 


Art of Printin 
‘Nnaiieiiintons J 




















Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The Nuernberger Rettig Typecasting Machine 











The Great Beauty 


of being able to get your type 


WHEN YOU WANT IT 


instead of having to wait for it from three days to three weeks, 
coupled with the ability to get it 


HOW YOU WANT IT 


regardless of the ordinary typefounder's “scheme,” is enough to make 
The Universal Automatic Typecasting Machine 

a necessary adjunct to every large office. Don’t forget that when 

you cast type yourself, Gothics, Antiques, etc., cost you no 

more than Roman; thus you get your type 


AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


and your fonts can be big enough to avoid “picked” jobs, setting 
from the boards, electrotyping to save type from the wear of long 
runs and all the time that your men lose from empty cases in the 
composition-room, and patching up worn type in the pressroom. 
Time is the most expensive thing that you buy. If you want to 
save it, write 


THE UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 
TYPECASTING MACHINE CoO. 


23 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 


“KRAUSE” B VII F 


Without or with 
inking 
attachment 
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Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, a 
plate 117g x 1534 inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 


Sole Agents for the United States 
136 LIBERTY STREET - - - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
















day for full description, 


Postal-card prices, etc. 





PRESS CO. 
153-159 

S. Jefferson St. 
= So == CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Newest Automatic 
Self-inker. Card Press WONDER 
ame Psy - en 
onl pat 
Get our plans. Write to- 











The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wid 
Stvindrucker Maleston 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, poe and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Beutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 

















HE only high-grade, medium- 
price Newspaper ©& Job Folder 
with FOUR sets of STEEL ROLLERS. 
Don’t buy a folder with one set of 
steel rollers and the balance wood. 
Insist on all STEEL ROLLERS. If one 
set is good, four must be better. 
Other Advantages are found in Steel Saw- 
tooth Folding- Knives, Automatic Gripper- 
Straightener, Spring-cushion Boxes, Gear- 
driven Paster, Push Packer Box, etc. 
Send for Catalogue and ask for Prices— 
they will interest you. 


THE MENTGES FOLDER CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 






holder Perfection evi" 







MENTGES 


STEEL-ROLLER 


FOLDER 




















NEWSPAPER AND JOB FOLDERS 
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The Feeder Question Solved 




















Flat 
Type 
Forms 


Electros 
not 
necessary 


Ordinary 
Flat 
Electros 
when desired 
(not curved) 


Perfect 
Registry 











The Kavmor 3 


FEEDS, PRINTS AND DELIVERS 


any size sheet up to full so/d form 11x17 inches (inside of chase 12x 18%), on any 
weight of stock from French folio to 150-lb. cardboard, at the continuous speed of 


5,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


FLoor SPACE 
4x4x5 FEET 











Tribune Building 


HIGH-SPEED 


UTOMATIC 
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WILL DO WORK THAT A “PONY” CAN’T TOUCH 


The Inking distribution exceeds that of any press in existence. 


The KAVMOR occupies less working-space than any ordinary job-press— requires 
only one horse-power — costs no more to operate — requires no machinist, and 
produces more work than five jobbers. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


THE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Platen Press 














Short runs 
handled 
quickly 


Self- 
Feeding 


Self- 
Delivering 


Less 
Wages 


Less 
Waste 
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THE U. P. M. 


Bronzing Machine 


( PATENTED ) : 












Dusts both sides of the sheet. Allows no dust to escape. 
Makes bronzing clean, hygienic and profitable. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 SUMMER STREET, BosToN 12-14 SPRUCE STREET, 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, AGENTS 


337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Safety 
Vacuum 
Bronzer 


New York 
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A Test is the Best Proot 


Nearly every prominent printer in every State is using our famous 


BOXER BLACK 


It has the gloss; it has the body; lustrous, quick-drying, no slip-sheets. It also has 
the right price—the only best 25-cent “Black Book Ink” on to-day’s market. 


Don’t class it with the cheap ink. We make the price low because we want you 
who have never given it a trial to send us a sample order. 


A good all-round Commercial Black with no equal. 


Our guarantee to any printer sending us an order for BOXER BLACK: We 
agree to pay transportation charges both ways if you find, after testing, the quality other 
than we advertise. 


The Big Four Printing Ink Company 














BRANCH HOUSES MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
61-63 PLyMOUTH PLACE,. ... . CHICAGO 
606 COMMERCIAL Piace,. . . NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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costs no more in the first place than does the second or 
third best. In the long run it is far, far the cheapest. 








fi INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY \ 


Saint Louis Chicago Philadelphia New York 
N 7 
Set in Heavy Caslon and New Caslon. Border No. 2477 
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The Royal Muskoka Hotel 
MUSKOKA LAKES, CANADA 
“The Grandest Spot in all America’”’ 


Lakes of Blue set with Isles of Emerald. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, Beautiful Water Trips, Golf and Tennis. 


odern Hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas, and home-like rooms 

Modern Hotel, excellent , cool das, and home-lik 
perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay fever unknown. 

Less than a day’s journey from principal American cities, via Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Chicago. Solid trains from Buffalo and Toronto, 


Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free. 


Apply to 


GEO. W. VAUX, Asst. Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 


Chicago, III. 





““ Haif an Hours Catch — Lady Evelyn Lake’ 


A Peerless Region 
for the Tourist, Camper, 
Canoeist, Angler and Sportsman 


A new territory now accessible by rail and offering the 
best fishing and shooting in America. Scenery unexcelled, 
hay fever unknown, magnificent canoe trips. 

_ Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall-eyed pike 
in abundance. Moose, deer, bear, partridge and other 
game during hunting season. 

Handsomely illustrated book, telling you all about it, 
sent free on application to 


GEO. W. VAUX, Asst. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fare CHICAGO to TEMAGAMI and Return after June 1, $22.20---Good 30 days. 
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The Monotype 


W* cordially invite all printers and publishers to 


visit our exhibit at the 





OFOFZORO} 


+ 
+ 






OOSZOZOFZOSORO 


Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition 


Section 10, Space 153 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 


+ 
+ 


WE believe that our exhibit will be of especial interest 

to all lovers of the printing art. At our space will 
be found a most interesting collection of book and job 
work of the highest quality, the product of the Monotype, 
and two of our machines. ‘These machines will be shown 
composing and casting type from five to fourteen point (in 
all measures up to sixty picas), and casting display type 
and space material in all sizes up to thirty-six point. The 
Monotype is the only composing machine exhibited at 
Jamestown. 











WE shall be much pleased if you will make our exhibit 

your headquarters while you are at the Exposition. 
Mail addressed in our care will be held for you. We hope 
to have the pleasure of meeting you there. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 


Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 
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Represented by 









F. H. Greene, 398 Broadway, New York J. S. MiskimENn, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis 
C. M. SkerreTT, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago Epw. Cummins, 1102 Mission St., San Francisco 
J. E. Lewis, 170 Summer St., Boston R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 

J. S. Retnnart, 44 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada 







June 20, 1907 


























SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NOS. 37 AND 86 AND MONOTYPE BORDER 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Space will permit the listing of but a few of the Technical Books and Utilities we 
have for sale. Complete list mailed on request. 























COMPOSING-ROOM 


Hints ON Imposition. By T. B. Williams. Contents: A Single Page, Two 
Pages, the Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Sexto, 18, 20, 24, 32, 36, 40 and 48 page 
Forms, 64-page Form, and Sections, Cover Forms, Double 4, 8, 16, 24, 32, 
36, 44, 48 and 64 page Forms, Envelope Forms, Margins, Pages of Unequal 
size, Gripper Margin, Register, Sizes of Books, A Few Suggestions. Flexible 
leather, 3% by 6, $1. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE Designs. Arranged and printed by Nicker- 
son & Orcutt. 30 pages, 6 by 9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Reduced to 25 cents. 


SPECIMEN Books: 
BILL-HEADS, 25 cents. 
LETTER-HEADS, 50 cents. 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS AND TICKETS, 25 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND MENUws, 50 cents. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. A full and concise explanation of all 
the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and his 
patrons. Contents: Punctuation; The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, 
Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, 
Dash, Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style; The Use and Non-use of Figures, 
Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof — 
Proofreaders’ Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf —Type Standard — Number of Words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads for 
Newspapers — Newspaper Measurements — Imposition of Forms. Convenient 
vest-pocket size. Neatly bound in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cents. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING. By Edward F. Strange. Con- 
tents: Roman Lettering and Its Derivatives, The Middle Ages, Beginning of 
Printed Letters, Letters in the Sixteenth Century, The Seventeenth Century, 
The Eighteenth Century, The Nineteenth Century, Making of Letters, Placing 
of Letters, Some Principles. 294 pages, profusely illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. By Ernest Knaufft. Contents: Seeing Properly, 
Silhouettes, Perspective, Power of Outlines, Shaded Drawing, General Prac- 
tice, Characteristics of Objects, Light and Shade, Methods, Outline and 
Shaded Drawing, Resumé, Lines of the Face, Broad Outline Adapted to 
Printing, Light and Dark Masses, French Names, Art School Methods, Lines 
Introduced Because Their Counterpart Is Seen in Nature, Facial Expression, 
Pen Drawing for Magazine and Newspaper, Pen Technic, Criticism of Various 
Styles, Illustrations Reviewed, The Planes of the Face, Taste, Miscellaneous 
Illustrations, Economy in Printing, Lettering, Some Standard Historic Alpha- 
bets Studied, Early and Modern Type, Origin and Development of Letters, 
Summary of Method of Instruction, Analysis of Styles of Book Decoration, 
Wood Engraving, Directions for Practice, Directions for Experiments with 
Zine Plates, Copperplate Engraving, Lithography, Chalk Plate. 240 pages, 
over one hundred illustrations, cloth, $2. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsiGN. By E. A. Batchelder. Contents: The Ele- 
mentary Line, Shape Rhythm, Measure Balance, Shape Rhythm — Areas, Tone 
Balance — Black and White, Measure Harmony, Measure Rhythm, Tone 
Rhythm, Tone Harmony, Tone Balance, From the Abstract to Nature, Decora- 
tive Arrangement, From Nature to the Abstract. 171 pages, cloth, $3. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 
By C. S. Partridge. Contains, in concise form, all the information heretofore 
published on these subjects, together with facts, figures, hints and suggestions 
gleaned from practical workmen and from the author’s personal experience 
and observation. The book is an encyclopedia of information for the practical 
workman and the amateur, and is the result of much patient and painstaking 
research. It is essentially a reference book. The subjects are carefully 
indexed and alphabetically arranged for the convenience of the reader. $2. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


CorREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING. By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 cents. 


FAcsIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, being an exact 
reproduction as to size and location of keys of the latest two-letter machines ; 
25 cents. 


FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEyBoarps, printed on heavy ledger paper; 15 cents. 


History OF ComPosING MACHINES. By John S. Thompson. Contents: 
Introduction, Individual Type Machines, Hand Apparatus, Automatic Justi- 
fiers, Type Casters and Setters, Typecasting Machines, Type-bar Machines, 
Impression Devices, Slugcasting Machines, Perforated Paper Controllers, 
Transfer Machines, Other Methods, Patents on Composing Machines, American 
Patents, British Patents. 200 pages, fully illustrated, cloth, $3; flexible 
leather, $4. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE Linotype. By John S. Thompson. Second edi- 
tion, 1905, revised and enlarged. Contains chapters on the double-magazine 
and pica machines, and heretofore unpublished hints on their care and 
mechanism. _ Every adjustment of the Linotype is fully described and illus- 
trated in a style understandable to the novice as well as the experienced 
Linotypist. Full list of technical questions to assist students, and valuable 
information concerning the erection of machines, handling of tools, making of 
repairs and measurement of type. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket. 
Price, $2, postpaid. 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER. A Handbook for the Prospective Publisher, 
Including Suggestions for the Financial Advancement of Existing Daily and 
Weekly Journals. By 0. F. Byxbee. Contents: Choosing a Field, Selecting 
a Building and Its Location, Choosing a Title, Arranging Size and Number of 
Pages and Price, Ready-print, Plates or All Home Production, Make-up of 
the Paper — Style of Heads, Buying Material, Arrangement of the Composing- 
room, Business Office Fixtures and Arrangement, Furniture and Arrangement 
of the Editorial Rooms, Bookkeeping and Office Management, Reportorial 
Force and Its Work, Procuring and Interesting Correspondents, Rules for 
Reporters and Correspondents, Procuring Subscribers, Keeping Subscribers, 
Collecting Subscriptions, The Advertising Rate Card, Procuring Advertising, 
Allowing Credits and Collecting Bills, Advertising a Newspaper, Extra and 
Special Editions. 113 pages, cloth, $1. 


PRESSWORK 


A CoNncISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PrREssworK. By F. W. Thomas. A com- 
plete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

OveRLAY KNIFE. This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to be of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of the most superior manufacture, and is the only 
overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE To Empossinc. By James P. Burbank, a practical press- 
man and embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various 
methods applicable to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto 
accessible. Instructions are given for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer, also complete instructions for etching dies 
on zine. There are cuts of the necessary tools and a diagram showing the 
operation of the dies when put on the press; 75 cents. 


Presswork. By William J. Kelly. Contents: At Hand Press, Making 
Ready, Methods of Applying Underlays, Underlaying Small and Large Sec- 
tions, The Cut-out Underlay, Preliminaries to Overlaying, Packing the Cylin- 
der, Modifications in Hard Packing, Amending the Make-up of Tympans, Tym- 
pan for Quick Jobwork, Tympans for Newspaper Work, Overlaying, Prepara- 
tions Necessary to Making Overlays, Opinions on Overlaying Compared, 
Summary of Useful Hints, Inks. 140 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


STEwaRT’s EMBOSSING BoaRp. A conyenient and satisfactory substitute for 
the ordinary embossing composition, easily manipulated and needing no heat- 
ing or melting — just wet it, attach to tympan and let press run until dry. 
Sheets 6 by 9 inches; three, 30 cents; seven, 50 cents; twelve, 80 cents. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. Practical shop experience enables me to 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. Registered as attorney in United 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally setected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 





130 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economicai. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 

ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
neciion with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE ..... NEW JERSEY 





(WHITMORE MFG. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 








and Three-color Work. 





MAIN 254: 
TELEPHONES} Aromatic 65at 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago *““ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


C——_IMACHINIST SC 


Printers’ and 
Bookbinders’ 
Machinery 


Es -ACSPECIALTY (2224 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIAMOND, 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. B.B.B. 








send your forms 


If in a hurry, to the 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





The B. & A. 
Machine Works 


Special machinery built to order 








Repairing and rebuilding 
Printers’ Machinery, Bookbinders’ 
Machinery, Book-sewing Machines, 
Case-making Machines, Stitchers 

and Folders a Specialty. 


296 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 








Write us for prices and further particulars. 





The busy season 
is here. What 


about that case- 
piler > 
A big stock of 


paper is best 


handled with 











Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 
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The 
Typesetting Machinery Co. 


REBUILT [yo yres 


Repairing, Rebuilding, etc. 
Spacebands (i2rineca 30c. 


1241-3 State Street, CHICAGO 


Phone, Calumet 2603. THOMAS KNAPP, Mer. 
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A handsome postive of proofs, 6x9, with an 
interesting article on mail drumming. 
“Cutting the Cost of Inquiries,” a os 6 book- 
let that all mail-order advertisers should have. 
An interesting article, and specimens of illus- 
trated letters. 


ALL OF THE ABOVE SENT POSTPAID 
FOR TEN CENTS, STAMPS OR COIN. 
FREDERICK WARD’S 
ADVERTISING COPY SERVICE 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Strongly endorsed by prominent Chicago 








Advertising Agencies, 








pressmen’s OVERLAY 
ooo KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 








PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
116 NASsAU STREET New York CITy 











For embossing and printing by one opera- 
tion. Engraved in type-high brass. Vic- 
toria Embossing Type, Style C, for cut- 
ting paper letters and embossing them on 
cardboard, printing a shade at the same 
operation. New for advertising and show 
cards. High-class dies for all purposes. 


VICTORIA ENGRAVING CO. 


369 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 





Printers’ ()rmaments| 
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JOB COMPOSITION 
PRESSWORK 


Post-Graduate Courses to Union Men. 


Ambitious craftsmen who wish to perfect 
themselves in any of the above branches 
should write for descriptive booklets. 
EXPERT INSTRUCTORS. MO 


Letters from graduates of the Machine Composition branch and their employers mailed on request. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Inland Printer Technical School 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


Inland Printer Technical School 


INDORSED BY THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 

















DEL EQUIPMENT. 
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A. H. McQUILKIN, Manager 
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